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IV PREFACE. 

found in Italian books. The literature of Italy 
has, unhappily, for three hundred years, laboured 
under a nightmare of pedantry; and of all 
sedentary men of letters the Southern Italian are, 
perhaps, the most sedentary. Some of them are 
now making better signs. I only speak of them as 
I knew them. 

Many of the things which I have attempted to 
describe are now passing rapidly away. The cus- 
toms, sports, and observances may linger on for 
ages in the remote districts, but there is every 
appearance that, in the cities, they will soon die 
out and be forgotten of men. Naples, when I last 
—and very reluctantly— quitted it, in 1827, was 
not what I had found it in 1816. But, since 
my departure, the amazingly increased number of 
foreign travellers, the facilities afforded by steam- 
navigation, the opening of new roads, the esta- 
blishing of schools, the reign of a young king who 
is not that enemy to all innovation which his pre- 
decessors were, and many inevitable and obvious 
circumstances, have vastly accelerated the change, 
and have more and more assimilated Naples to the 
other civilized capitals of Europe. Thus, some of 
my notes may be regarded as a record of things 
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^vrhich are already past, and which have left hardly 
a,ny other record of their existence behind them. 

These recollections of mine may possibly afford 
materials for another volume. My memory may 
now and then play me a trick ; but, from my long 
familiarity with the country and the people, and 
the frequency and fondness with which I dwell upon 
them, and the happy days I spent there, I flatter 
myself that no serious error (if the word serious 
may, in any mode, be applied to these trifling 
sketches) will escape or has hitherto escaped me. 

Though, in case of my revisiting Naples, I 
should certainly grieve at the dethronement of 
Folicinella, the orderliness and stillness of the 
Molo, the disappearance of the flower-pot Calessi, 
and of my merry old friends the Lazzaroni, I 
heartily wish the Neapolitans success and happiness 
in their present transition state. It were ungrateful 
in me to do less, or ever to forget the kindness I 
received from all classes of them, during a long 
series of years. 

C. M. F. 

June, 1846. 
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POPULAR CUSTOMS, &c. 

OF THB 

SOUTH OF ITALY. 



MACCARONI-EATERS. 

Maccaroki, or maccheroni, — the learned are divided as 
to the orthography and etymology of the word, — is the 
piincipfil foo(Fof the poorer, and the favourite dbh of all 
classes of Neapolitans. So much is this the case that 
the people of Naples have had for many ages the nick- 
name of** Mangia-maccaroni/' or maccaroni-eaters. 

A fine English ladv at Paris once asked a gentleman 
•oT her own country who had recently arrived from Italy, 
*^ On what sort ot a tree maccaroni grew ?*' But, in all 
probability, most of our readers who have seen the sub- 
stance do not partake of her ignorance, but know that it 
is made with wheaten flour. 

" Grano duro,** or " Grano del Mar Nero," the small 
hard-grained wheat grown in the Russian territories on 
the Black Sea, and shipped at Odessa and Taganrok, b 
considered the best for the purpose, and was once im- 
ported into Naples for the maccaroni manufacturers. As 
that kingdom is essentially agricultural itself, the im- 
portation of this foreign com was felt as an evil ; but as 
the manufacturers always declared they could not pro- 
duce good maccaroni without it, and as a deterioration 
in th% quality of the national dish would be felt as a 
serious national calamity, the import trade continued to 
be allowed, though the Neapolitan agriculturist frequently 
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could not find a market for his home-grown com. A I 
wiser step, however, than prohibition, was to procure 
and cultivate the particular hard grain in their own 
territories, and this has now been done for many years 
in Apulia, where the soil and climate are considered as 
most favourable. The grano duro is chiefly shipped at 
Manfredonia, Barletta, mri, and other ports on the Adri- 
atic, and is sold in the Neapolitan market under the 
name of the port it comes from. 

The best maccaroni is made entirely of the grano 
duro ; but, in the inferior qualities, this is sometimes 
mixed with soft wheat. The conversion of the flour— 
which is somewhat more coarsely ground than that 
intended for bread — into the long, round strings, called 
maccaroni, is effected by a very simple process. With 
the addition of water alone, the flour is worked up into 
paste, and this paste is kneaded for a length of time, by 
a heavy, loaded block of wood, which beats into the 
trough where the paste is deposited; this block or 
piston is attached to a beam acting as a lever, whose 
fulcrum is near to the block, whilst the other extremity 
of the beam is some eight or ten feet from the fulcrum. 
One or more men or boys seat themselves astride at the 
farther end of this beam, and, descending with their 
own weight, and springing up by putting their feet to the 
ground, ^ive the requisite reciprocating motion to the 
fever. They, in fact, play at see-saw with the block at 
the shorter end of the lever ; and the effect produced on 
tiie eye of a stranger by a large manufactory where 
several of these machines and a number of sturdy fellows, 
nearly naked and all bobbing up and down, are at 
work, has something extremely ludicrous in it. When 
t)ie paste has been sufficiently kneaded, it is forced, by 
simple pressure, through a number of circular holes, the 
sizes or which determme the name to be given to the 
substance. That of superior diameter is maccaroni, that 
of smaller is vermicelli, and that smaller still is called 
fedelini. The maccaroni is hollow tliroughout, and many 
persons have been puzzled to know how it is formed into 
these long tubes. Nothing is more simple. Over each 
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of the Isrgee holes meant for ooiooaroni a small copper 
bridge is erected, which is sufficientlv elevated to pmut 
the paste to pass mvi^ it into the hole : from this oridse 
depends a copper wire which goes right through toe 
hole, and of course leaves hdlow the paste that descends 
through the. hole. Such of mj readers as have seen our 
common day-pipes for smoking manufactured, will 
readily understand this, for this part of the process is the 
same lor macoaroni as for pipes. There are some minor 
distinctions in the preparation of these respective articles 
which it would be tedious to ezpltun, but the material 
and muD processes are the same in both. When the paste 
has been forced through the holes, like wire through a 
wire-dniwer's.j^te, a workman takes up the maccaroni 
or Termioelli and hangs it across a line to dry. From the 
long kneading it has received, the substance is y&ry con- 
sistent, and dries in unbroken strings that are two or 
three yards in length. 

Be^des maccaroni, vermicelli, and fedelini, which are 
in most general use, the Neapolitans make from paste 
fflmilariy prepared an almost infinite variety of other 
colioary articles, some of which are lon^, narrow, and 
flat, like ribbons, — some broad and thin, like sheets of 
paper, — some round, like balls, — some in the shi^ of 
beans, or smaller, like peas, &c. &c. To each of these 
the oofHOOs Neapolitan dialect has affixed a distinctive 
name. The voodmlary is thus immense ! After those 
we have mentioned , however, the greatest favourites are, 
Lassagna, Gnocchi, and Strangiuarprevete* (the last 
an odd designation, signifying ** strangle, or choke 
priest!"). 

Manufactories of a like nature exist at Genoa, and in 
some other parts of the peninsula ; but the Genoese mix 
ssSrotk with their paste, which gives it a yellow colour ; 
and the Neapolitans, proud of the only manufacture in 
which they excel, treat with great contempt the similar 
productions of ail Ihe rest of Italy. It must be allowed , 
indeed, even bj^the unprejudiced, thai their maccaroni 

• Prevetc (NeapolitBa for theltaliaa word Prete), Priest. - 

B 2 
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is by far the best. It is made, of course, throughout the I 
whole of this roaccaroni-eatinff kingdom ; but the best is 
manufactured on the coast of the Bay of Naples, about , 
La Torre del Greco and La Torre dell' Annunziata, 
two towns through which the traveller must pass on his 
way to the ruins of Pompeii, Paestum, &c., and where 
he is sure to see the maccaroni-works in full activiQr. 
The productions of these works go by the general name 
of *' rasta della costa." They command higher prices 
than any maccaroni, vermicelli, &c., made elsewhere, 
and are ex])orted in very considerable Quantities. Ex- 
traordinary importance is attached to these articles in 
some remote places in the interior of the kingdom, where 
communication with the capital is difficult. 

In respectable Neapolitan houses maccaroni is on the 
dinner-table at least twice or thrice a week, — in many, 
every day. It is served up first ; and on maccaroni- 
days, generally speaking, no soup appears. The writer 
would rack his memory and ingenuity in vain in at- 
tempting to describe the numerous ways in which it is 
cooked. But these are two of the most common prepara- 
tions : — The maccaroni is thrown into a cauldron con- 
taining boiling water, care being taken to bend and 
not to break the strings more than necessary (for half the 
beauty of this pasta consists in the length of its fibre), 
and it is there left to boil until, from white, it assumes a 
greenish tinge, which, if properly managed, it does in 
about a quarter of an hour. 

Verdi'Verdil green ! green ! is the expression of tlie 
Neapolitan's delight, when his maccaroni has been pro- 
perly boiled to the very second. It is then taken out of 
the cauldron->drained of all the water, then saturated 
with some concentrated meat gravy, sprinkled through- 
out with finely grated cheese, and served up in a large 
tureen, in firm unbroken strings, which are easily de- 
tached from each other. 

In the second preparation the maccaroni, after being 
boiled in the same manner (for the Neapolitans ener- 
getically maintain that there is only one proper way of 
boiling it), and then strained, is merely anointed with a 
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little butter, wliicb is thrown in in solid pieces, and dis* 
solved by the heat contained in the paste — ^to this grated 
cheese is added, as in the other process, and a farther 
additioli of tomata or love-apple sauce 'makes the dish 
excellent. 

The reader may be assured, that coolced in either of 
these ways, to say nothing of the other more recondite 
preparations of the Italian cook, maccaroni is incom- 
parably superior to that pappy, greasy, indigestible sub- 
stance, a positive disgrace to the name it bears, which 
is sometimes intruded on our English tables. Prepared 
in the Neapolitan manner, maccanxii Is nutritious, satis* 
tying, light, and easy of digestion. 

The strings, or sticks of the maccaroni oueht not to be 
broken into many fragments, as our English cooks, if 
not forewarned, are sure to practise ; they are to be 
boiled in a capacious iron cauldron or very large sauce- 
pan, and ought not to be broken until they are served 
out, upon tame, from the tureen to the plate, when each 
eater breaks them for himself with his fork. But your 
tnie4>red lazzarone, who scorns knives and forks, and puts 
his food into his mouth with his ifin^ers, never breaks the 
strings at all until they are descendmg^ facUis descensus, 
down' the wide throat to the Avemus of his stomach. He 
takes up a whole handful from his wooden platter, gives 
it a flourish in the air, and then lets it gradually drop 
into his mouth. But^lthis practice is rather picturesque 
than genteel or cleanly ; and although I warmly recom- 
mend their manner of cooking it, I can scarcely recom* ' 
mend to the imitation of Englishmen the Neapolitans' 
mode of eating maccaroni. 

• It has been already said that this paste forms the nrin» 
cipal food of the poorer classes of Neapolitanis. They 
would be too happy, however, if they could eet it every 
day \ In the course of the week they are often obliged 
to satisfy themselves with bread generally made of 
Indian com, with a few onions or he^s of garlic, and a 
little minestra verde (or greens boiled in piain water, 
with a small lump of lardo or hog's fat thrown in to give 
a flavour). Many thousands of them do not eat meat 
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for weeks, nay months together, but diey care not for 
this if they can have their maccaroni, which is a sabsti- 
tate for every eatable. 

Venders of this national commodity are established in 
every comer of the city of Naples. Some have ^faops or 
cellars where they prepare and retail it,* but a much 
greater number cook it on moveable furnaces in the opeu 
air, and sell it to their hungry customers in the streets, 
who eat it from the dealer's bench without plates, knives, 
forks, spoons, or any such luxuries. In former times 
these maccaroni-stalls dared to stand under palaces, and 
lined even the Strada Toledo, and other of the pnncipal 
streets, mixed up, in grotesque confusion, with the stsuis 
of other retailers and of artisans. The concise Forsyth, 
who was there at the beginning of the present century, 
says, " A diversity of trades dispute with you the streets ; 
you are stopped by a carpenter's bench, you are lost 
among shoemaker's tools, you dash among the pots of a 
maccaroni'Stall, and you escape behind a lazzarone's night- 
basket." Such is still the fate of the inexperienced per- 
ambulator in some of the lower parts of the town ; but of 
late years the characters and things enumerated have 
gradually been obliged to retire from the main streets 
and confine themselves to lanes and alleys and the out- 
skirts of the town; in which last places,' particularly on 
a giomo di festa, or holiday, the maccaroni-vendcrs are 
to be found in compact groups, and (not satisfied with 
the temptation offered by their steaming cauldrons and 
well-known stalls) waving samples of their fare, at the 
end of long ladies, in the air, and inviting, at the top 
of their Stentorian voices, all passers by to stop and 
partake. 

Some of the stationary maccaroni-shops, in the popular 
quarters of the town, are rather large and imposing edi- 
fices, having open porticoes in front, where the caldron 
is seen perpetually boiling over a charcoal fire, and a 
wine canteen in the rear, furnished with wooden stools 
and benches, and decorated with rude grotesque paint- 
ings on the walls, not quite so classical as those found in 
the chambers of Pompeii. It is also common to have 
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cerfain ftttby, signiilctiit sentences inscribed on the walls, 
as ** Qui si mangia motto, e gptande poco ** (here one eati 
much and spends litde); ^* Domani si fa credsfua, ma 
oggi no" (to-morrow credit is given, but to-day not). 
There is, or there was in mj time, a group of these 
shops near the Capuan gate of the city, and another near 
the Ncrfa gate. The maccaroni thus sold in the streets 
and by the way-sides is merely boiled in plain water, 
and more frequently eaten without any condiment what- 
ever; sometimes, howerer, it is sprinkled with some 
grated caeda cavaOo (a coarse white cheese made of 
buffiklo's milk), for which additional luxury a propor- 
tionate charge is made. The mere mention of '' guattro 
maeeheroni con o zvffhiUo" or <' some maccaroni with 
meat gravy," will make your lazzarone's mouth water, as 
that is a luxury which rarely comes within his means.* 

For fire grant (about twopence English) a man may 
thus very well stay the cravings of hunger; for ten 
grani he may have a complete ^ast, with scraped buf- 
falo cheese included. With three grani more he can 
indulge in a caretfa or bottle of common wine, or in 
summer time, if he prefers it, for the same sum he can 
procure a large glass of deliciously iced water and half 
of a huge melon. 

It is worthy of remark that your genuine lazzarone 
despises to use a wine-glass or even to touch the bottle 
witn his lips — he dnnks like the New Zenlander, 
and, frequently holding tlie bottle almost at arm's length, 
poors a continuous stream from its neck into his mouth. 
This also is a feat in which they take pride, and he is 

* It would be diflScult to say why, but the Neapolitans, in 
speaking of a certain portion, or as we should say ** a little 



two aualls~in which sense the words must not be taken 
literally, for your interlocutor may have eaten *.^*J*^ 
quails— the phrase only means that he has eaten of the birds 
(or whatever else they may be) mentioned, and is not at ail 
s^Lfic of number or quantity. 
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deemed a good performer who can make the wine de* 
scribe a beautiful curve between the bottle and his lips, 
and by a sudden jerk of the hand stop its further out- 
])Ouring without spilling the liquor. 

The reader is not to suppose for a moment that the 
people of Naples are offenaed at being designated as 
"Mangia-Maccaroni." They take pride in their na- 
tional commodity, and in their national nick-name, which 
nick-name they freely and constantly bestow upon them- 
selves. When I arrived at Naples — alack! tis thirty 
good years since — the second, if not the very first, ques- 
tion put to me by every Neapolitan with whom 1 made 
acquaintance, gentle or simple, of the rougher or of the 
softer sex, was — Elbene, Don Carlo ^ come vi piacciano 
i nostf'i maccaroni? (Well ! how do you like our macca- 
roni ?) And I verily believe that my very determined 
constant affection for the national dish helped me on to 
the good will and hospitality of the people. They have 
a notion not only that their maccaroni is the best in the 
world, but that good maccaroni can be made in no other 
part of the world. One of my warmest allies — who was 
oftentimes my host, and who fed me surpassingly well 
while I was luxuriating in the sunny paths of Italian 
literature, and reading Tasso in his native place — the old, 
bluff, honest, and wholly unlettered superior of the 
Franciscan monastery of Sorrento, accounted for this 
superexcellence entirely by climate. Air, and the qua* 
lity of the water used, may have something to do with 
it. But my old friend carried out his theory to great 
lengths, and made the manufacture of all manner of 
goods, in other countries, depend wholly and solely 
upon climate. 

** No doubt," he would say, "you English make ex- 
cellent razors, knives, gunpowder, and calico ; but it is 
only because your native air and climate are favourable 
thereunto. We Neapolitans make the best maccaroni in 
the universal world, because our climate is conform 
to that. You may take the same machinery, the same 
hard grain, the same men that manufacture it there over 
at the Torre dell* Annunziata, and yet you shall find if 
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vou set them to work at Livorno, or nearer at hand, at 
lElome, or Clyitk Vecchia, or at Terracina, close on our 
Ax>ntiers, they cannot make you maccaroni like our best, 
or such as we have had for supper to-night. And why ? 
Because they cannot carry the climate with them.'* 
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A ROMAN HORSE-RACE. 

HoRSE-BAciNO forms one of the principal amusements of 
the Carneval at Rome. The common people, perhaps, 
do not take so much delight in any oth^r pastime of that 
gay season. A Roman horse-race is, however, a very 
dijferent thing from an English one. Instead of a con- 
test in which the skill and boldness of man are as much 
to be admired as* the speed and vigour of the animal he 
rides, the Roman course presents nothing but the horse 
which runs without any rider. It is not, however, left 
entirely to its own spirit and emulation ; if it were, the 
sight would be more interesting, as showing the natural 
character of the animal : but it is started by noise, and 
goaded on by contrivances quite as artificial as the whip 
and spur of our jockeys. 

The barberi (barbs— so called, perhaps, because the 
first horses thus employed were of the Barbary breed), 
when brought to the starting-post, are gaily ornamented 
in the front of the head, and sometimes down the neck, 
with plumes of peacock and other feathers. To a girth 
which goes round the body of each, are attached several 
loose straps which have at their ends small balls of lead 
from which issue sharp steel points, — the motion imparted 
to these straps by the animals' running keeps up a con- 
tinual spurring on their flanks and bellies. Sheets of thin 
tin, stifi' paper, or some other substance that will make a 
rustling or rattling noise when agitated, are also fastened 
on the horses' backs. 

The last-mentioned articles serve to startle and alarm 
them, as if the prickly leaden balls were not excitement 
enough. The rearing, kicking, pawing, and snorting 
they make, when thus equipped, may be easily conceived. 
The most interesting part of the sight b when they are 
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just about to start A rery strong rope, secured by a 
maebine on each Vule, is drawn acrosi the street of the 
Corso, and up to thb eaxh man tries to Inring his horse, 
h<Jding> it in, with all his might, bj the head. The 
Trssteyerini, and many of the peasantrj in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, are remarkaoly fine, muscular men ; 
and as thejr generally go to work with their arms and 
nedcs bare, and as they have frequently to maintain 
a atnq^gle of downright strength with their excited 
horses, the action of their limbs and muscles, and other 
circumstances, offer a useful exhibition to the sculptor or 
painter. Though there are no riders, human life is mora 
endangered in these than in our races. Sometimes the 
horse masters his groom, and breaks away before the 
Corso is cleared of people, in which and in several other 
cases serious aocidentB are almost sure to happen. 

When matters are ready, a troop of dragoons set off 
from the other end of the Corso, and go at full gallop to- 
wards the starting-post, clearing the war : these soldiers 
then retire, and soon after an officer blows a trumpet 
from a balcony erected near to the spot whence the race 
is to begin. At the sound of the trumpet the strong 
rope stretched across the street drops, tne grooms let 
go their hold, and off start the horses like arrows from 
a bow. The harder they run, the more the^ are pricked. 
Some of them hare been known to be so wise as to stop, 
when the motion of the leaden balls, of course, would 
cease ; but generally they run on at mad career, and occa- 
donaUy show emulation and spite, by catchmg and 
biting at each other. 

The judge of the race is no less a personage than the 
Goyemor of Rome, who stands at a window in the 
palace of Venice, at which building is the goal or win- 
ning-post, or, as the Romans call it, '' la ripresa de' bar- 
beri. A little beyond this palace the street is shut in 
with a screen of strong canvas, through which the horses 
not unfrequently dash, though to their eyes it must look 
almost like a wall. The prize given to the master of the 
winning horse is merely an ornamental flag and a piece 
of embroidered stuff. 
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During the first sis days of the Cameval, which tA 
Rome is limited to eight days, matches of mares, barbs, 
and other horses are run alternately; but daring the 
two last days these different classes of animals run all to* 
getber, and thus naturally add to the riot, danger, and 
confusion of the exhibition. 

Some of the barberi brought up to the rope, though 
small, being mostly rather under than over fourteen hands, 
are clean*Iegged, well-formed, compact, .and spirited 
creatures, giving evidence of good blood ; but, taking the 
Roman racers generally, we doubt, were they mounted, 
whether they would not' be beaten in most of our pony^ 
races. 

Though betting, which gives such a perilous interest 
to our race-course, is by no means common, and the 
prize contended for so little worth, nothing can exceed 
the eagerness of the excitable Italians on these occasions. 
During the heat, the spectators honour with deafening' 
^' bravoes" the horse that runs well, and hiss and hoot 
with almost equal noise all such as lag behind. 

The Maltese have another very curious method of 
horse-racing. The horses are indeed mounted, but they 
are not furnished with saddle, bridle, or any things of the 
sort ; the riders sit on the bare back, and have no reins 
or any thing else in their hands except a small pointed 
instrument, not unlike a cobbler's awl, with which they 
prick on their steeds. 

These races are held on a grand festival in the month 
of June, near Cittk Vecchia in the interior of the island. 
The horses are generally barbs, imported from the neighs 
bouring coast of Africa, — small, good tempered, and cer- 
tainly not swift. To these characteristics of the animals, 
which facilitate such a mode of equitation, we must add 
the important circumstance, that where the run or the 
great effort is made they go up hill. 

With an animal of anything like the velocity and 
springT action of an English race-horse, it would be im- 
pNOssibfe to do without what the author of an excellent 
article on the " Turf," in No, xcviii. of the * Quarterly 
Review,' calls *^ the fulcrum of the stirrups ;" and it 
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iseould odIv be a hitle less impossible to stop htm without 
bit or bridle. Indeed, even with such steeds as some of 
them have, we fancy, if the Maltese woald reverse the 
case, and make the grand run down hill, instead of up, 
that not many of them would keep their seats. It would 
exdte the derision of the Buckles and the Chifoeys, and 
other heroes of our turf, to see a naked-legged, naked- 
armed, red-sashed, slovenly set of fellows, rollins* about 
onrdiefr ponies like so many Baochuses on wine-barrels, 
flourishing their awls, and bawling out in the most in- 
decorous manner ; but, notwithstanding this, the Maltese 
races certainly ofier a novel and amusing scene to tho 
stranger. 



( aa ) 



ITALIAN LETTER-WEITERS. 

SoMK years ago it was no uncommon thing, j)8rticularly 
in those parts of London near the river, as VVapping and 
Shad well, to see stuck in the window of a shop or in 
front of a stall, such inscriptions as '^ Letters written 
here," " Letters written to all parts of the world,*' •* A 
large assortment of letters on all sorts of subjects to be 
found within," &c. &c. 

These inscriptions, however, have been gradually dis- 
appearing witn the spread of education among the 
people. No doubt there are still many individuals in 
London who cannot write, and that much remains to be 
done in this important branch of popular instruction ; 
but it is equally certain that at the present day there 
are few families, even among the poorest, without some 
member of it, or without some friend or neighbour, that 
is qualified to carry on its limited correspondence; — 
and thus the occupation of a general public letter- 
writer is going, and is almost gone, from among us in 
London. 

Far different is it at Rome, and still more so at 
Naples. In both these cities a body of men not incon- 
siderable in number, and who have no other occupation 
whatever, gain their bread by writing letters for the 
poor and uneducated classes. These humble yet im- 
portant functionaries — ^for in no condition of society can 
the faculty of carrying on a correspondence of affection 
or of business by means of letters be considered other- 
wise than important — do not, generally speaking, occupy 
either shop or stall, but ply their labours in the open air. 
Their portable establishment, or stock in trade, consists 
of an old rickety table, with sometimes a desk upon it 
two low stools (one for the writer, the other for the cus- 



tom^, a few sheets of paper, some pens, a penknife 
made like a razor and almost as big, a still more oddly 
shaped inkhom and a pair of spectacles, either to aid 
their Mght or to give a grave look. Thus furnished they 
sit through the day, generally near ta the post-office, 
either despatching business or waiting for it. The va- 
riety of subjects they have to discuss is of course almo«t 
infinite ; but as people are never more inclined to write 
than when they are in love, and as the poor Italians are 
a very loving and (be it said to their honour, and the 
shaaie of their rich and noble countrymen) a very vir- 
tuoQs people, these scribes have, perhaps, love-letters to 
write more frequently than any other kmd of epistle. 

The picture of the " Letter-writer," painted at Rome 

by Mr. J. P. Davis, which is well known by means ol 

repeated engravings, is a truthful representation of an 

interesting, a touching, though common Roman scene. 

The grave, dignified, and sagacioiis-lookiag old man is 

engaged on that texider subject, which contrasts singu*> 

larly with his years, his long white beard, and wrinkled 

countenance. The fair eonkidmoj* kneeling by the side 

of his table, has placed upon it an open letter, in the 

comer of which we read tne endearing words '* anima 

vda^^ or *^ my soul," and it is doubtless to this she is, 

dictating an answer, counting the periods, in true Italian 

fashion, on her fingers, while, the venerable scribe is 

mending his pen and catching his theme previously to 

beginning his flouri^. Save his very long beard, the 

scribe is no invention of the painter's, but a well-known 

character at Rome, where he is probably still to be fbondy 

as he used to be a few years since, pursuing his voca^n 

in fair weather and in foul — acting as the organ of the 

poor and the lowly, with an enviable indifi^erence to all 

tiie great world around him. Youthful &ces bearing the 

same tender earnestness of expression and (perticulariy 

at Rome) the same degree of poetical beauty— amfaAfw 

engaged in predsely the same manner — ^must have strudc 

the eye of every traveller who ha» not confined bis 

* Country girl «p peasant. ■ - 
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mttention to operas, conversazioni, and picture-galleries, 
bat extended it to what passes in the humbler streets 
and by-places occupied bjr the people — where, as Dr. 
Johnson observed 'long ago, national character best dis* 
plays itself. 

To all future travellers of this kind, or investigators 
of popular manners and feelings, we would recommend 
the stalls of the public letter-writers at Naples^ where, 
owing to the people being still less educated than in the 
States of the Fope, and the population being more than 
double that of Rome, they abound much more than in 
the ** eternal city." In a vico, or lane, by the side of 
the post-office of Naples, they generally " plant the 
desk," as they are there at nand not only to write 
answers, but to read the letters as they arrive — for the 
accomplishment of reading is almost as rare as that of 
writing among the poor r^eapolitans. There, close to 
the iron-grated windows of the post-office through which 
the letters are delivered, the patient scrivani sit from 
eight o'clock in the morning till the dusk of evening. In 
the lane there is an archway, some few yards in length, 
formed by a building that permits a passage beneath ; 
and here part of them draw their tables to be protected 
from the scorching rays of the sun in summer, and,, 
partially, from the cold in winter. Those who cannot 
avail themselves of this shelter fit out a piece of sail- 
cloth or canvas above their tables when the day is very 
hot. In winter, and there are many cold wintry days 
even at Naples, they wrap themselves in rough old 
tabarri or cloaks, and furnish themselves each with a 
little earthen pot of ignited charcoal, the whole fuel of 
which might very well be contuned in a soup-ladle. 

As their customers are, of course, confined to the 
poorest classes — to soldiers and sailors, their wives or 
sweethearts — to sheep-drivers from Apulia or buffalo- 
herds from Calabria — to servant-maids, nurses, and such 
sort of people — their calling, it will naturally be sup- 
posed, is not a very lucrative one. For a letter of orcli. 
nary length their charge is about five Neapolitan gram^ 
or twopence English \ but this is proportionably ia« 



ci;eatcd to ten or eren to fifteen grani; while, for peti* 
tioDs to the kinig . or government, which they also write; 
and which the poor, sanguine Neapolitans are fond of 
sending in, though it does not appear^they get much by 
the practice, they charge as much as two or three carlmi 
(three carlbii making the important sum of one shilling 
English!). Yet .with these trifling gains the scriYanl 
contrive to live, and, for the most part, to keep a family.. 
They eat their nuiccaroni when they have had a p^ood 
day's work ; and now and then drive about in a combolo 
or a calesso on holidays. 

Above all the people in Europe the common Neapoli- 
tans may be described as being a light-hearted, noisy , 
farcical people. The scenes of most frequent occurrence 
at the stands of the letter-writers, where all bawl out 
their private aflairs aloud, and show the greatest excite- 
ment about the smallest trifles, are scenes, to the spec- 
tator, of downright farce and fun ; but occasionally, and 
not unfrequently, these are mingled with exhibitions of 
thrilling passion and pathos. The poor old father or tho 
mother — the wife or the sister — of some sailor or soldier, 
or poor man, long absent, will come running to the 
scrivano with a letter just handed through the bars of the 
office, impatient, breathless, yet afraid to hear him read 
its contents ; or, at other times, some such persons will 
come in the agonies of grief, displayed with all the 
vivacity of Italian expression of countenance and ges- 
ticulation, to avail themselves of the letter- writer's pen 
in communicating some fatal intelligence. These things 
combined— the humour and farce with the occasional 
tragedy of humble life— render the resort of the scrivani 
a valuable study to the artist, to the poet, and to him 
who would investigate the workings of the human mind 
under various circumstances and impressions, and without 
restraint or disguise. 

Many a time, as the sun was setting behind the vol- 
canic island of Ischia, as the drums were beating the 
rappel on the stark walls of the castle, close at hand 
(which is still called the net&, though it was built by the 
Emperor Charles V.), as the people, with loud-tongued 
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mirth, were hurrying to the Molo to listen to Punch or 
the Canta-Storia, and as the Procacciei or government 
mails, were arriving irom the provinces, have I stood 
under that archwa/ by the post-office, studying the cha- 
racter of a people whom, from my yery long living 
among them, I may, without any conceit, pretend to 
know better than our tourists who have written big 
volumes about them. 



( ^ ) 



SNOW-HARVEST. 

Ik England, and other eountries of the north, ices are 
nrely ased, and are considered a luxury of the rich ; but 
in the hot climates of the sooth, and at Naples and in 
Sidly particularly, they are classed, dnrniff the summer 
season, among the abswute necessaries of life, and ara 
consumed, in some shape or other, by all classes down 
to the poorest of the land. We believe there is no 
traToller that erer passed the warm season in those 
countries, but will agree in estimating them and iced 
water as the greatest of physical blessings. The wine 
of the country, though kept in the coolest cellars, and 
the water, though drawn from the deepest well or most 
gelid source, become, on the shortest exposure to the 
atmosphere, so tepid and mawkish, that it is scarcely 
possible to drink them, and, if drunk, they give no re- 
neshment. During the burning, exhausting heats of 
June, Jidy, and August, even the Net^litan lazzarone 
will turn away loathing {se nan c* e neve) if there is no 
snow to cool his draught But give him a handful of 
pure sparkling congealed snow to dissolve in his glass, 
and the poorest wine of a penny a bottle, or plain water, 
becomes nectar ~ he drinks joyfully, and is indeed 
" powerfully refreshed." 

We have spoken of •• ices "and " iced water," because 
sudi are the names (in our own case derived from the 
true material employed, which is ice) in use in England. 
But in the south of Italy, it is not ice but snow that is 
employed Hi all cases. The quantity that is consumed 
annually, particularly when the summer proves long and 
unusually hot, is prodigious. In the low country, even 
in their coldest winters, snow never lies upon the ground ; 
but in the Apennines that run all through the pemnauU 
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they have an exhaustless magazine of the precious sab- 
stance. A few of the loftiest mountains of that great 
chain, — as II gran Sasso d' Italia, or the Great Rock of 
Italy, and Monte Majello (hoth in the Abruzzi) — ^have 
snow on their summits all the year round, and even 
glaciers in some of their deep crevices ; but, generally 
speaking, the snow disappears from the ridges of the 
Apennines towards the end of May, and were not art 
and precaution employed it could not be made available 
to man at the season he most wants it. The Neapolitans, 
therefore, dig deep wells or caverns high up the moun- 
tain's sides, or sometimes make use of natural caves among^ 
the rocks. Into these, at the proper season, when they 
can procure it in broad, thick, purely white layers, they 
throw the snow to be preserved. The snow is well 
pressed together, and, when the chasm is full, or nearly 
so, they throw in a quantity of straw, dried leaves, and 
branches of trees to keep the external air from the snow, 
and then shut up the mouth of the well or cavern, which 
is sometimes, though not always, enclosed by a small, 
rude stone building. These snow-caves are mostly on 
the northern face of the mountain. By paying proper 
attention to their exposition and the points of the com* 
pass, — by taking advantage of thick trees that, in sum*- 
mer, afford a cool, dense shade, or of a deep, narrow rifl 
in the rocks where the sun never penetrates, — these 
depots may be safely placed as low down the mountain 
as tlie snow falls and lies. This is an advantage of no 
mean value, as the labour and expense of carriage are 
reduced, the material being nearer market and more 
easily accessible. When the snow does fall in any quan- 
tity on the lower and inhabited ridges of the mountains 
it gives occasion to great joy and festivity among the 
peasants, who troop from all parts to collect it and carry 
it off to a safe snow-cave. I once witnessed a curious 
and enlivening scene of the sort. I was travelling from 
Naples towards Apulia, and was crossing the first or 
lower ridge of the Apennines, between the towns of II 
Cardinale, and Monte Forte, and Avellino, when, sud- 
denly, a sharp snow-storm came on, which soon covered 



the ground with a thick white mantle. As loon as the 
flakes began to fall quickly and compactly, alt the 
country people set up a joyful shout, and presently men, 
women, ana children all ran out M'ith rakes, shovels, 
baskets, hand-barrows, rush-mats, and every thing avail- 
able that they could seize at the moment, to collect tho 
falling treasure. The Israelites in the desert Could 
hardly have shown more joyous feelings at the flail of 
their manna. They sang — they shouted — ^they laughed 
— ^they kept up a constant fire of idces, not ibrgettingy 
however, to gather in the snow all the while. There 
was none of that pleasant sport which we call snow- 
balling — the material and their time, on such an occasion, 
were too precious to be lost or wasted. Balls, to be 
sure, were made, and of an enormous size ; but these the 
children carefully rdled along the mountain's side to 
throw into the snow-caves. They were all evidently 
foretasting the refreshment and delight to be procured 
from this gift of winter during the scorching heats of 
summer and the suffocating airs of the sirocco ; not 
overlooking, in all probability, the gains to be derived 
from selling their overstock of snow to their neighbours 
in the hot thirsty ^in of the Terra di Lavoro. As we 
went by, the groups of busy peasants, men and boys, 
shouted out to us ** Ecco, Si^ori, una bella raccolta I 
questa ^ una bella raccolta!'^ (Here, Sirs, is a fine 
harvest ! this is a fine harvest !) 

To supply the city of Naples, one of the largest 
capitals ot Europe, which has a population of 450,000 
souls — all snow-consumers— a very extensive mountain- 
range is put into requisition. From the Apennines, and 
from all the nearer branches and ramifications of those 
mountains, snow, during the summer months, is cou- 
afantly being brought into the city by land and by sea-^ 
always, however, by sea when practicable, as, by that 
mode of conveyance, it is kept cleaner, loses loss by 
melting, and costs less for carnage; Hundreds of men 
and boys are employed exclusively on this business. 

A mountain that contributes very materially to the 
supply of the capital is Monte Sant' Angelo, the loftiest 
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point of the bold promontory that separates the Bay of 
Naples from the Bay of Ssdemo. This mountain, which 
towers majestically behind the town and sea-pwt of 
Castellamare, near the end of the Neapolitan bay is only 
about twelve miles from Naples itself. On account of 
the short distance, and the aavantage of an easy water- 
carriage, the snow is there harvested with great industry 
and care, and Monte Sant' Angelo is well provided with 
such caves and chasms as we have described. Some of 
these contain singly an immense heap of snow, Uut pro- 
digious as the quantity may be, it rapidly disappears 
before the labours of the workmen, who, with iron- 
apiked poles, and shovels, dig into it, and break it up 
much after the fashion of men working in salt-mines. 
These labours, for a very obvious reason, when, in the 
day-time, Fahrenheit's thermometer often marks 90° or 
100^ in the sun, are nearly all performed during the cool 
of the evening and night. Long strings of mules, each 
like a little caravan, ascend the mountain to the snow- 
caves. There they are loaded with the snow broken 
into large lumps, and secured from the external atmos- 
phere as well as may be, and then, with all the speed 
that can be managed with heavy burdens, and on steep, 
precipitous, and, in parts, very dangerous roads, they de- 
scend by Quisisana'*' to Castellamare and the wharfs , 
where large, roomy boats are in readiness to receive 
their loads. As soon as the very perishable cargo of 
one of these boats is completed, and covered over with 
straw, dry leaves, and tarpauling, it pushes off direct 
for Naples. The time of their departure is from eleven 
OT twelve o'clock at night to one or two in the morning. 
They are all furnished with a mast and sails, which may 
be useful to them on their return ; but as there is seldom 
a breath of wind on a summer's night in this bay, they 
are of little use in going to Naples, and the sailors are 

* A beautiful royal villa, with a small Tillage near it, on 
the mountain's side above Castellamare, is so called. The 
Italian compound, •- Qui si sana,*' bemg rendered literally, 
is in English '* Here one reoovers health." 
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obliged to pull the boats with oars and loag sweeps. 
This labour, from the clumsy, bad construction of the 
Teasels, and the dead weight thrown into them, is ex- 
cessively severe, particularly when they are delated In 
starting, and threatened with the heat of the rising sun 
before they can reach the port of Naples. Fire oug^t 
to be brought to the aid of snow. A small steam-boat 
might tow over a line of these vessels without any uncer- 
tainty as to time. During the summer nights, at the 
town «f Castellamare, the trampling of the mules from 
the mountain, the cries and sones oi the muleteers, the 
putting off of the snow-boats, and the shouts of the mari- 
ners, Uie rdl of whose heavy oars are heard far across 
the bay, are scarcely ever interrupted for five nunutes at 
a time. 

When the snow-boats arrive in the port <^ Na^es, 
they are quickly unloaded by a number of facchini, or 
porters, regular^ appointed to that service. These fel- 
lows, who are verv active and very strong, though their 
prindpal food is bread, dives, aarlic, and other vege- 
tables, with now and then a gooddish of maccarcmi, run 
with their loads of snow from the water-side to a Iaiwo, 
cool building erected on purpose to receive it. Tnis 
building, which is called " La Dogana della Neve," er 
Uie Snow Custom-house, is situated a little in the rear 
of the port, at ihe distance of a few himdred yards from 
tibe great Neapolitan custom-house. To this general 
depdt the retail dealers come to furnish themselves from 
all parts of the vast town ; and there is scarcely a street 
in Naples, however miserable and remote it may be, but 
has its snow-shop,^ By an old law of the eountry, these 
shops are never allowed to be shut up during the hot 
welder, either by night or by day ; or, if the owner 
doses the door or absents himself, he must leave some 
one in the shop ready to serve should snow be called for. 
A similar regulation, only eztendii^ all the year through, 
applies to apothecaries' shops. With respect to the 
Tenders ai physic, the old law is pretty well let go to 
deepf but the popular want and habit ke^ it awake in 
regard to the snow-dealers. It vmst be remarked, how 
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€ver, that snow itself is both a medicine and a medica- 
ment ; it is taken internally, alone, or mixed with syrups 
and drugs, and it is used in outward topical applications 
for head-aches, sprains, and an almost infinite variety of 
cases. The quantity consumed in this way is very great. 
Snow, indeed, may be called the best physician and the 
best surgeon of the poor Neapolitans, who do not often 
consult any other. 

In Naples, the snow-trade, like the trade of salt, to- 
bacco, playinff-cards, &c., all over the kingdom, was, 
from very old times, a government monopoly. The 
king was accustomed to farm it to a company, who paid 
«o many thousand ducats a year for the privilege, and 
who were moreover bound to sell the snow at a fixed un- 
varying price, and severely fined whenever they left the 
city unprovided with a quantity sufficient for the demand. 
The government, having committed the folly of interfer- 
ing with this branch of trade, at least showed wisdom in 
this severity, for few things could be more likely to 
excite the people to revolt than a dearth of snow in the 
dog-days. The Dogana della Neve is farmed, and pro- 
duces a considerable revenue. 

Of the mountains of snow brought daily into Naples, 
some goes to private families, who use it at their meals, 
«ome to the coffee-houses and sorbettieri, where it is 
made up in sherbet, lemonade, ices, &c., &c., and a 
large quantity to itinerant venders of inferior gdaii/smd 
to stationary acquaioli, or water-sellers, who cool with it 
the plain beverage they sell to passengers at the comer 
of almost every street. In domestic usage, it not merely 
does its duty m the wine-cooler, but it is served up at 
table in an open vessel, out of which each person helps 
himself to a piece as he prepares to drink his wine,-^ 
which, we must remark, is always drunk from tumblers. 
There is a knack of filling up the mouth of the tumbler 
with a piece of snow and then pouring the wine gently 
uDon it, letting it filter through the snow into the glass. 
That great desideratum, an icy-cold draught, is thus 
procured, and the effect to the eye is pleasing enough, 
particularly when " Capri Rosso/' or any other ruby- 



oeloiired wine, if thrown npon 'tiw fparkliiig^ froeeii 
aaow. 

The coffee-luHises, which are Terjr numeroos, nearly 
ail seU lenMmade and ices during smnmer. From eight 
o'clock in the iDoraing till five in the afternoon the trade 
i« mostly confined to sherbet and lemonade ; but at the 
evening hoor they begin a vigorous manufacture of gelati, 
which, in a well-frequented *hop, knows no jest or cei^ 
sation until after midnight. The gentry atop at the 
doers of these shops, and take the ioes in their carriages, 
or aonietimea go into the shop, the entire fronts of which 
are thrown open to the street. On a former occasion I 
hftve highly praised the manniactore of maccaroni, and 
I must say here that the Neapolitans and the Sicilians 
are the best makers of ices in the world. The Parisian 
artists in that line are not to be compared with them, 
while our English ones are generally bad. The varietr 
in the names uid qualities of their gelati is almost end- 
less. To make ^)od ices good sugar is indispensable, 
and it was a sore affliction for these manufacturers, during 
seme part of the existence of Bonaparte's continentid 
system, to be obliged to use honey, or sugar made by 
French chemists from carrots and beet-roots, instead of 
the West Indian sugars we were wont to sell them. A 
few years i^ there was a great sorbettiero living at the 
tep of the dtrada Toledo ;-r-he wss an old man who had 
witnessed sundry revolutions and innumerable political 
changes, but he only cared for two— the Milan aiKl 
Berlin decrees that shut out sugar and made bad lees, 
and the abrogation of the said decrees, through the fall 
of Napoleon, which threw trade open and brought about 
good ices« 

While these i^ops supply the gentry, the itinerant 
Tenders deal with* the poorer classes. Every summer 
evemng, on the long Mole, by the port, and in other 
{rfaoed much frequented by the people, these eloquent 
and nmsy traders ply their business. Their wares, of 
course, are not so good, but then they are much cheaper, 
— and are they not always cold ? f'or three,, four, or. 
five grains, the saibr, the fisbermaa, the thirsty caies* 
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siero, or other labouring man, can obtain that i 

bonum — a long mouthful of something cold and sweet. 
On the evenings of church festivals and holidays the 
trade carried on in this way is very extensive indeed^ 
and, on such occasions, the flying ice-sellers are found ia 
all the busy suburbs and outlets of the town, maintaining 
a deafening rivalry with the venders of water-melon» 
and other luxuries. Instead of the invitations used at 
our playhouses and fairs to drink ginger-beer, soda- 
water, bottled ale, or brown stout, these loud-tongued 
venders keep shouting ^^ Sorbetti! Sarbetii shtpmdil 
Acqua nevata, fridda I fridda come la neve in e ^uoppo 
lamontagnal Chi vuol hevere? Chi vuoi bevere f*-^ 
-which Neapolitan patois^ being translated into our ver« 
nacular, signifieth, ^' Sherbets 1 stupendous sherbets I 
Iced water, cold I cold as the snow on the mountain top I 
Who wants to drink? Who wants to drink?" The 
quantity which is drunk during a summer fair or festa,. 
especially by the Tarantella dancers, is indeed stupen- 
dous I The merits of a festa are in good part judged of 
by the copiousness of the supply. *' Have you had a 
good festa at the Madonna aelPArco, this time?*' asks 
a stay-at-home. *'OhI yes; there was a profusion of 
sorbets, and a magnificent supply of iced water r*'—re<»- 
plies his gossip. 

But the steadiest, the least luxunous, and the most 
generally useful consumption of snow is perhaps thai 
made by the stationary acquaioli, or water-sellers. The- 
shop, or trade-establishment of one of this class of 
dealers, is a singular and not unpicturesque object. 
There is a high table or bench, having, on either side, 
two perpendicular wooden columns, between which (ge- 
nerally on both sides) is suspended a water-barrel that 
swings to and fro on an iron axis. These columns, or 
pillars, are crowned by an architrave, and a fantastically- 
shaped pediment finishes the out-door wooden shop, 
which may be about five feet long, four broad, and 
twelve high, to the top of the pediment. It is generally 
placed at the comer of a street, and always against the 
wall, leaving just space enough for the dealer to stand 



between the wall and his bench. The whole of 
the oonstroctlon, were it not so bedizened and fur* 
ni^ed out, would not look unlike a pulpit : but as it 
is, it may more correctly be compared to a Chinese 
moveable Joss temple, it is paintcKi all over with the 
gaudiest colours, is frequently rudely carved and gilded, 
and decorated with flags and peacocks* feathers, while 
from pediment and column hang drinking-glasses of all 
siaes and fashions ; and othef glasses, mixed with bottles, 
flasks, oranges, and lemons, *'in most admired disorder,'* 
bestrew the table or bench. In the rear of this medley, 
and generally bolt upright against the wall, and elevated 
on a stool, stands the officiating minister of the temple, 
with a white or a red nightcap on his head, a red sash 
round his loins, his throat, chest, and arms entirely bare, 
and in his right hand an enormous pair of iron squeezers, 
or pincers, big enough and ^ strong enough to draw the 
teetn of a mammoth, but which he only uses to express* 
the juice from his oranges and lemons into the glasses ot* 
thirsty passengers. 

The swin^ng water-barrels are closed at one end with 
thick cork, m which there is a large bung-hole for the 
admission of pieces of snow, and a small aperture for the 
emission of the cooled water. When the snow is thrown 
iu, the man agitates the barrel until it is partially dis- 
solved in the water; he also gives a shake or two every 
time he draws off a glass for a customer. A plain glass 
of water, but deliciously cold, with the vapour or re* 
irigerated air standing on the outside of the glass like 
dew, only costs about half a farthing ; — for twice that 
sum, a squeezed lemon or orange, or some drops of sam« 
buco, are added. This sambuco is a curious, bluish, 
milky-looking liquor, distilled from the flowers of the 
elder-tree, of a peculiar but not unpleasant taste when 
mixed with iced water. A very great quantity of it is 
consumed in this way. The acquaiola, moreover, is 
always furnished with certain double-sized glasses of • 

Ctntous dimensions, for which double price is charged. 
, brandy, and all ardent spirits are utter strangers to 
the sanctity of the water-drinking shrine. It surprisea 

c 2 
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some strangers fo see that the Neapolitans, at tiie hottest 
time of the day, and \v'hen they are in a state of the most 
profuse perspiration from the effects of work or of walk- 
ing in the broiling sun, will stop before one of. these 
temples and take off a large glassful of the coldest 
water at a draught, and with impunity. But this they 
all do daily, and in the hottest weather several times in 
tlie course of the day. I believe also that few forcflgners 
live long at Naples without doing precisely the same 
thing, and with just the same impunity. I never found, 
in my own person, any ill consequence from the practice^ 
though many were the double-tumblers I quaffed in the 
hottest of the dog-days, and when I was heated in the 
extreme by walking or riding. In the great thorough- 
fares of the town these acquaioli carry on an immense 
deal of business, their stands, at certain hours of the day, 
being constantly surrounded by impatient customers, who 
empty the glasses more quickly than the dealers can fill 
them. 

Nearly all that we have said here about Naples may 
be applied to Sicily. The great snow-storenoase of 
Sicily is Mount ^tna, and the English and the natives 
at Malta also derive their supplies from the caverns and 
summits of that volcano. 

But for this constant supply from the lofty Sicilian 
volcano— called by poetical Sicilians " the Arch-priest 
of Mountains " because its shoulders are always covered 
with a white stole — it would be but comfortless living in 
Malta during the hot months. 

I have said that a dearth of snow in the dog-days 
would be very likely to produce a popular revolt at Naples. 
I once knew a scarcity lead very nigh to a sentence ot 
interdict or excomnmnication. This was not in the 
capital, but in a seaport town at one end of the Neapo- 
litan kingdom. My old friend Monsignore -, bishop 

of , though somewhat self-willed and choleric, was 

a kind-hearted, open-handed, most hospitable man ; — 
almost the last specimen extant of the high-bom, gallant, 
thoroughly polite, jovial, and ease-loving Neapolitan 
prelates of the preceding century. Though not fer 
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iinoiii the ''threesoore yeatz and ten," he had die 
dearest, rabieBt complexion I ever beheld. He made 
ilk own wine on hb own church-lands ; and excellent 
^ne it was, though over-generoos and heady, when its 
strength was not allayed by congealed snow from the 
mountains of Calabria, the storehouse nearest to tus 
diocese. For his " giomo onomastico," or SaintVday, 
MonBgn(»e had invited a large yet select company to 
dinner, and not a few of his guests had had to travel a 
long way, across a country without shade or trees (save 
'hfii!« and there an olive-grove) in one of the most broil- 
ing days of August. A Neapolitan dinner, in summer 
time, is nought witiioiit an abundance of ices to usher in 
the dessort The good bishop's ripostiere^ or confectioner, 
had made his ices ; but, not having paid sufficient atten- 
4ion to the state of the snow-market, or to the supply on 

hand in the small town of — ; , he found, when he 

called fm* iVetv, pw neoe, to cool the wine, and serve up 
at table for mixture, that there was none, absolutely 
none, to be procured. When the astounding intelligence 
was announced, just as dimier was ready, the ruby pre- 
late turned pale, and so did many of his parched guests. 
** Nbn d ^neveJ Came, comef* — " No snow 1 How, how 
is this ?'' It was thus : — the snow-boats had not arrived 
with their customary freights from the opposite side of 
the Gulf of Tarentnm, and the Chief of the Customs, 
whose Christian name was the same as the bishop^s, and 
who, consequently, had the same saint to honour, had 
invited company to dinner, and had swept off the last 

rotolo of snow in the magazine of . Recovering 

£fom his first consternation, Monsignore said — ** Take two 
jumps* across the square, to the master of the customs, 
imd, saluting him in my name, tell him the straits I am 
-in 1 Tell him I liave company — company of distinction 
—rand am short of snow. Kequest of him that he spare 

' * Fare due zianpir or make two Jumps, is one of the com- 
monest of Neapolitan idioms ; meaning make haste. Does 
their zumpo come from our juwip, or our jump from their 
zumpoi Thev have also the verb zumpare. 
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US some from his stock. The good deed shall be re- 
membered by his bishop I" The servant soon returned 
with a very churlish answer from the Chief of the Cus- 
toms : — he had company of his own — he could spare 
none of his snow— nay, he would not. " The misbe« 
lieving dog, the Pagan, Frenchman, Jacobin !" shouted 
the bishop. ** I will forth and see whether he shall 
have snow, and I and mine honoured guests none ! I 
will go lay an interdict upon him, I will excommunicate 
him in the public place V* And, in much shorter time 
than would have been anticipated from his age and rotun- 
dity of person, the choleric prelate was out ba the piazza 
or square, mounted on a bench, explaining to the people 
the atrociousness, selfishness, and disrespectof the Chiei of 
the Customs, and pronouncing Anathema Maranatha upon 
him. Now, the oishop was not more liked by the com- 
mon people of than the chief of the customs was 

disliked by them. The lay official had been employed 
by the French, under King Joseph Bonaparte and King 
Joachim Murat ; he was believed to be no very devout 
Catholic in his heart,* and, although he had grown rich 
by conniving with great smugglers, he had often been 
very rigorous towai^s little ones. With these feelings 
the people were no sooner made aware of the cause of 
their prelate's ire, than they rushed across the square, 
and into the house of the Chief of the Customs, and then 
back to the bishop's palazzo, with, not a part, but the 
whole of the snow which the publican and sinner had 
appropriated to himself. And so, Monsignore suspended 
his excommunication and went to his good dinner, and 
he and his guests cooled their wine and their water with 
snow, and the Chief of the Customs and his company 
did penance upon no snow. The layman talked of law, 
and of writing to the secretary of state about this mob- 
invasion of his pantry ; but he was too cunning a man to 
take any proceedings where a bishop was concerned who 
was so very popular, and who had powerful friends and 
relatives at court. 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EASTER 
HOLIDAYS. 

Ik Catholic countries Easter relieves people from ^he 
long fasting of Lent, and is for that and many other 
reasons, at some of which I shall hint, an especially gav 
and genial season. The awful solemnities of the Setti- 
inana Santa, or holy week, during which the severities 
of penance are increased, and which immediately pre* 
cedes Easter Sunday, give the charm of contrast to the 
festival in a degree unknown in Protestant countries, 
where (to the mass of people) all times and seasons are 
pretty equal, except so far as they are affected by heat 
or cold, clouds, rain, sunshine, or other changes of 
weather. I do not intend to describe the holy week's 
edemnities, which are seen in their greatest and truly 
imposing perfection at Rome ; nor have I for the present 
«ny wish of telling how Easter is kept among the 
w^thier classes, and in the different parts of Italy, where 
the mode of the observances varies m a slight measure. 
My present recollections bear wholly upon the kingdom 
of Naples, and relate chiefly to the body of the people 
and to humble individuals, who, as scrupulous observers 
of the fasts of the church, enjoy its feasts and holidays 
with greater zest than the upper classes, whose Catho* 
licism, generally speaking, is much less strict. 

From the hour of noon of the Thursday of the holy 
week, no wheeled carriages of any kind are allowed to 
be used in the cities and towns. All conditions of 
people, up to the court and king, must walk humbly on 
loot. The troops in patrole, and the sentinels at their 
posts, all carry their arms reversed. The numerous 
•church bells are all silenced, the market-places deserted, 
the shops shut up, and all possible external meana 
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adopted that may denote a season of solemn silence, 
penitence, and humiliation. A Sunday at Naples is the 
noisiest of all days, but on the Holy Thursday and Good 
Friday I have seen that populous city as still as a Scotch 
town on the Sabbath. In all the provincial towns, as well 
^B in the capital , some of the principal churches are con- 
verted into sad and sometimes striking scenes. The light 
of day is excluded, and in the darkest recess or niche of the 
church there is the representation of a sepulchre, with 
the figure of our Saviour lying in it. All round the se- 
pulchre the walls are hung with black cloth, while a few 
large wax torches throw a concentrated light within the 
body of the tomb, leaving all the rest of the church in a 
semi-obscurity, doubtful and vapoury, which is increased 
by the bluish-grey smoke of the incense that is almost 
continually burning. If Protestant notions are opposed 
to such scenic representations, they ought to take no 
offence at the exquisite, solemn, and almost Divine music 
that is frequently performed on these occasions in the 
churches. The * Stabat Mater dolorosa ' of a Cimai'osa, 
a Pergolesi, or a Paisiello, cannot be listened to by any 
man who has a soul within him, without profound and 
religious emotion ; and to the deep impression made by 
such music on the poorest, least enlightened, and coarsest 
of the people, I have been witness a hundred times. 

These churches are thrown open on the afternoon of 
Holy Thursday ; and, until a late hour of the evening, 
are visited in succession by people of all ranks, who ape 
blended together without distinction, and who all go 
humbly on foot — a religious commemoraUon producing 
for a time an almost perfect semblance of equality. The 
court, the nobility, the gentry, and now indeed the mass 
of the citizens of Naples, dress in deep black on this 
occasion, and the peasantry, who flock into the city in ail 
directions, wear their best clothes. The Strada Toledo, 
or principal street, though quite as much crowded as I 
shall presently describe it to be on a Cameval day, presents 
as different an aspect as can well be imagined. Not a 
single wheel rolls over its rattling lava pavement—not a 
■ laugh, scarcely a voice is heard. All is hushed, 
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GDcepi here and there, vhere the sounds of saoed monc 
float through the open doors of a church, or when at 
nightfall the king^ and eoort walk back to the palace pre- 
ceded br a crash of mnie. 

On the following day (Good Friday) the eeremoniea 
are continued with some additions, and on Saturday at 
noon the church bells are set again in motion. Coacnef , 
gigs, carts, begin again to d^ and roll through the. 
streets, the shops are thrown opoky the markets become 
crowded. Naples ia the same nmsy place as usual, the 
garments oi mourning disappear, and wnidiever way you 
tiffn you see wholesale preparations for Easter feasting 
and jollity. The purreyors of all kmds of inovisiotta 
have their hands full of basiness, but the butd^rs' and 
bakers' shops pfcaoit the most curious scenes. In the 
former, lambs and young kids, sheep, and quartered 
bnllodcs, partially covered over with flowers and tinsd, 
or gilding, such as we find on our gingerbread, are dis^ 
db^ed with much effect ; whilst in the bakers' shops, 
heaps of a particular kind of thread, only used at tnia 
reason, are piled up in full view of the public. The 
shops where egsa are sold in large quantities are also 
canons to beluMd, for all the egg-sfadls, instead of b^ng 
white, are dyed red, hy being dipped in a decoction, 
which, I beliere, is generally made of log*wood ; and 
hence arose the amusing mistake of a hurried tourist,, 
who happening to be a day or two at Naples during 
Easter-week, made "a brief in his note-book," that, 
ctmtrary to the seneral habit of their species, aU the 
Neapolitan hens hud red e^. 

I believe at one time this practice of dyeing eggs at 
Eut&t was common to all Catholic countries. In some 
districts in the north of England the custom of present- 
ing the ^' Pasch-egg," which is an egg dyed or stained 
on the shell, to young people, at Easter-time, i^U 
obtains. 

The Paschal, or Easter-bread (called in tiie patois of 
^ country eas»ai{eUi\ used by the Neapolitans, is made 
in the form of a hollow circle, or ring, indented and 
sottghea^onthe top and the outer sides, and held l^ then 
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to be a pretty correct imitation, both in form and size, of 
the crown of thorns worn by our Saviour at his cruci- 
fixion. This rough circle is studded here and there with 
eggs, which are sunk in the dough with their shells on, 
and so baked in the oven with the bread. I never $taw 
the preparation, or the materials mixed with the dough ; 
but these cassatielli are beautifully white, rather sweet, 
and altogether very delicious bread. 

There is also a curious dish used at this season, and 
meant to imitate the crown of thorns, at least in shape ; 
this consists of a number of rings or hollow circles, 
about three inches in diameter, made of a thick kind of 
batter, and fried over a quick fire. These symbolical 
circles are called zeppcli. If I remember right, they 
make their appearance, like our pancakes, on Shrove 
Tuesday, and are eaten through all the Quaresima, or 
Lent ; but they reappear among the good things of Pas* 
qua, or Easter. But nearly everything eaten at this 
season, from the Paschal lamb to the household bread, 
has some reference to the mysteries of our religion. 
With what is considered an appropriate change of dishes, 
fbrms, and materials, the same thing occurs at Christmas^ 
Whitsuntide, and the other high festivals of the Church. 
The Neapolitan people have tenaciously retained al) 
these old customs, which have gradually been passing 
away in most of the other countries of Europe. They 
have still a running margin to their church rubric, in 
which they mark the dishes d^obbligo, or appropriate to 
each particular season ; and thus, in the course of a year, 
they may be said to eat through a course of ecclesiasti- 
cal chronology and belief. Even the very poorest make 
an effort to keep up these old usages, and often pinch 
their bellies for a week, in order to be able to feast oa 
the proper ingredients at the next festival. The people 
of the capital — the Napolitani and mangia-maccaroni par 
excellence— who are rather notorious for their improvi- 
dence, occasionally make too great sacrifices on tiiis 
head. I have known a fellow sell his only jacket to buy^ 
zeppoli and spezzato at Easter: and have heard of 
another who took the bed from under him that he might 
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f«ast upon capUonij or fat eels,* at Christmas ; nor are 
such instances by any means rare. 

Although Naoles contains a population of 450,000, 1 
have often wonaered, on the Saturday, how the moun- 
tains of provisions and good things exposed in the mar- 
ket-places, and in the shops all over the eity, could pos- 
sibly be consumed ; but tne feasting of Easter Sunday 
done pretty generally disposes of all that, and the festi- 
vity is kept up, con brio, the Monday and Tuesday 
following. On Easter Monday the city of Naples is 
crowded, bustling, and noisy in the extreme. The 
country-people in the neighbourhood^men, women, and 
children, flock into town, and indulge in their fiivourite 
propensity of driving about like mad in hack coaches, 
calessi, corriboli, or any kind of vehicle that will run 
upon wheels. They refresh themselves (and sometimes 
powerfully) at the taverne, or public-houses, in the sub- 
urbs ; but I should not say that drunkenness ia frequent 
amimg them even on Easter Monday. 

But the pleasantest of my recollections are connected 
with an Easter I once spent in company with an English 
fiiend, faraway from the crowd and uproar of Naples, and 
chiefly amon^ the peasantry. At this season of the veer 
the weather is most balmy and delicious in the south of 
Italy, and not too warm for pedestrian excursions, as it 
soon afterwards becomes. On the Wednesday of the 
holy week, in the good year 1822, we turned our backs 
on the capital, with the intention of walking to the ruins 
of Paestum. We. passed the whole of that afternoon 
among the streets of the disinterred city of Pompeii, 
which was more silent than ever, for there were no 
■visitors, and the labourers employed in the excavations 
had all given overwork, and gone to their homes to keep 
holiday. On the following evening, as we were walking 
through the beautiful mountain-pass which leads from the 
town of La Cava to Salerno, we fell in with many little 
groups or companies of peasants, who all had their 

* These eels are always eaten on Christmas Eve, as we 
eat plum-padding and roast-beef on Christmas-day. 
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toiucal hats omftaiented with oiive twigs, and eUiie 
branches twined round their spades, and hoes, and other 
implements they were canning' on their shoulders. 
They had been out to woric on the other side of the 
mountains, and were now returning to their own homes, 
to spend their Easter holidays with thar families and 
friends. Some of them had almost reached tiieir jour- 
ney's end, and leaving the high road, sloped across the 
hills to certain little villages above the town of Amalfi, 
on the Gulf oF Salerno ; but others had still far to go, to 
the Psestan plain, Ebdli, the Cilento, and other districti. 
They all went happily alcmg, singing from time to time, 
and evidently enjoying the prospect of a new meetings 
with their families, and a few days of festivity. As we 
left them, or as they left us, they wished as '^ La buona 
Pasqua" or Good Easter, a compliment omitted by very 
few persons we met. On drawing near to the town of 
Salerno, which is most pleasantly situated on the edge 
of the bay, the odour of incense which issued from it was 
so strong as to drown the scent of the wild myrtles 
and flowers that grew luxuriantly on one side of us, 
and of the marine plants and ot the sea that lay on 
the other. 

In the streets of the town the whole population seeaned 
abroad, and, with the peasants, were walking from chmt^ 
to church to visit the sepulchres. We spent that night 
and the whole of the next day (Good Friday) at Salerno, 
and during that time there was a sort of holy quietness 
and repose in the place — an appearance of fieace and 
good-will among all men, that affected us in no slight 
degree. Part of our happy sensations may have arisen 
from the beauty of the surrounding scenery, the delicious- 
ness of the atmosphere, and the state of our own minds 
soothed by healthful exercise ; but I am quite sure that 
a good portion of the pleasure was nothing but a reflex 
of the delight of the people we saw around us. 

We continued our journey on Saturday morning, and 
reached the humble inn of the small town of Eboli in 
the afternoon. As we were resting awhile upon our 
beds before dinner, a priest came in and sprinkled holy 



ipatar u the dnuober, and thea ptmed on to bless the other 
rooms of the honae. This ceremony is performed in 
most houses just before Esster, and the eountrv-neoi^c 
will on no account dispense with it^ as they hold the 
anmial benedietion efficacious in keeping sin and sorrow, 
evil spirits, and ill luck, out of doors. We sat down to 
oor quiet raeal as tiie church bells, in their usual manner, 
were tolling the '* Ave Maria," and our main dish was, 
not a paschal lamb, but a kid, which, when very young, 
IS, in my opinion, as good or even a better dish. The 
number of kids consiuned at Easter, particularly in the 
pastoral districts, is vety great. 

On the next day, which was Easter Sunday, we walked 
over the Psestan plain by PersanOj and crossing the river 
Sele (the ancient Silaris), reached the mined temples of 
.Paestum early in the afternoon. The only houses on 
the site of, or near to, that once splendid cify, were a 
miseraUe little tavema, a hut, and a half-ruined edi^e 
belonging to the bbhopof the diooose, which b rarely 
or never inhabited. But in the tavema, where we were 
&m to take op our lodging, the host had collected Us 
family and his friends from a distance^ and these, with 
two or three buffido-herdsmen employed in the plain, 
•were celebrating Easter in a room scarcely larger than 
the cabin of a mochantman brig. Lamb wowd hanre 
been too dear, and small kid too unsubstantia], for people 
in their circumstances, but they had had their spexxcUo, or 
caA of mutton, with seme coarse raaocaroni for dinaer, 
and had done so much justice to them that nothing was 
Jeft for us but some eggs, cheese, and caaiatiello,. or 
Easter bread. Several of the party had not tasted an». 
mal food of any kind since Christmas, and were, not 
likely to taste it again for months. The extFaordinary 
feast had made them very gay and communicative, and 
when we treated them with a fow bottles of the cheap 
country wine they enlarged with much eloquence on the 
pleasures of La imona Piugua, and told us all about 
their way of living in general. For myself,. I never 
passed i^ pleasanter Easter Sunday tn my life, though the 
only beds oor host on this night could give us were two 
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canvas sacks stuffed with straw : we did not fisire much 
better, as far as bedding was concerned, on any one ni^t 
of this Easter week. We rose the next morning — the 
gay morning of £aster Monday, at the dawn of day, and 
after having spent some time among the temples, which 
I had often visited before, found ourselves, at what 
was still an early hour, at the 'foot of the steep mountain 
which forms the background of the plain in one direc- 
tion, and on which the ruins of Capaccio Yecchio, a 
town of the middle ages, are most picturesquely situated. 
While we loitered at the roots of the hill to observe 
some hot mineral waters which well out there, we heard 
the distant sound of many voices singing a sort of hymn 
together ; and presently we saw, high over our headsr, 
a long procession, with here and there a banner displayed, 
marching in single file along a narrow path on the moun- 
tain's side. This procession, in which there was much 
order, was followed by a loose irregular line of people to 
which there seemed to be no end. The narrow path led 
to the ruins of old Capaccio ; and when we climbed up 
the mountain to that spot, we found, amidst fallen walls, 
ramparts, towers, and roofless houses, a church in good 
preservation, and on the esplanade, or open space beftn-e 
it, a multitude of the peasantry bent on keeping Easter 
Monday in their own way. At about nine o'doek the 
church was opened, and high mass performed with a 
good deal of magnificence. The banners carried in the 
procession were placed in the porch, and the interior of 
the church was decorated with tapestry, silks, olive* 
branches, and flowers. When the religious ceremonies 
were over, the esplanade assumed the appearance of a 
fair, for most of the peasants from the mountains and 
remote districts had brought something with them to 
dispose of, and wanted some other thing or things to be 
found at the general meeting. Many of these trading 
operations were, as in the infancy of society, carried on 
by direct barter, without the medium of any kind of money. 
A peasant from Persano, for example, gave a wolf's skin 
to a peasant from the Cilento, in exchange for a fixed 
quantity of almonds j a man from the Peestan plain 
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fszchanged buf&k^-cheeges for dried figs brought from 
Capaccio Naovo; another gave grannone, or Indian 
com, for a pair of shoes ; and the poor women, who 
were yerj boay, chopped and change with an amusing 
Tsriety of artades, as home-made cotton nightcaps, hanks 
of home-spun w^l or cotton, linen head-gear, jackets, 
stockings, blankets, roole-skin purses, &c., &c. The 
number of ^ns of wild animals, particularly of foxes and 
wolves, was. very considerable ; and we learned, with 
some 6ar|»ise, that the peasants were pretty generally 
in the habit of eating the wolves' flesh. There were two 
or three professional pedlars, with pins and needles, 
braids and tags, laces and ribbons, of small value ; and 
one from Campoforte — the Sheffield of Naples — with 
scissors, knives, razors, and other hardwares of rather 
primitive manufacture. While this business was going 
on, fires were lit in the open air, among the mins, and 
the process of cooking was carried on with much spirit. 
There was plenty of spezzato, maccaroni, red eggs, 
casaatiello, and similar luxuries of the season; and no 
want of a good, light, mountain wine, which was con» 
tained, as usual, in soat-skins, and cost about a penny a 
quart. Many of the peasants brought their own pro* 
▼isioas with them ; but there were itinerant dealers from 
Capaccio Nuovo and the little town of Acropoli, to 
supply tfaosei who had not. 

. A little before noon, the whole assemblage, in sepa^ 
rate knots, most picturesquely scattered on tlie moun* 
tain's side, and among the ruins, sat down to dinner. 
We scarcely .passed one of these groups without some 
man m it saying courteously, '* Signort\ voletefar Paagua 
con funf^ (Literally'— Gentlemen, will you make Easter 
with us ?) When dinner was over, some of the parties 
began to sing; and there were a few men who played 
acoompaniments (m the mandolina, which is a sort of 
guitar much used by the Neapolitan people. This was. 
followed . pretty generally by dancing,— the smoother 
part of the esplan^e in front of the church being almost 
covered by parties |)erfonning the tarantella, or national 
dance. 
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At twenty-two o'clock, in Italian tine, or two homs^ 
before sunset, the church was again thronged, and the 
priest pronounced the henedizionej or blesring. 

As usual on most of these holidays, the poor pesaants 
thus united devotion, business, and pleasure, all in one 
day ; and I confess it appeared to me there was no im- 
propriety or inconsistency in their so doing, but that on 
the contrary they had hit upon a very laudaUe mA 
rational way of passing their Easter Monday. 

Grenerally speaking, the men drank wine enough to 
exhilarate, witnout intoxicating them. In all that crowd 
I did not see a single individual that could be called 
druhk. There was none of that squabbling and quarre- 
ling so common on such occasions among the peasantry 
of the Terra di Lavoro, near Naples, who, taken alto- 

fsther, are about the worst specimens of Neapolitans. 
art of this may have arisen from the different nature of 
the wines, which in the Terra di Lavoro are mostly pro- 
duced from volcanic soils, and are very heady and fiery ; 
but I believe still more is to be attributed to the unwise 
and odious practice of sending soldiers, gens-d'armes, 
and sbirri, to attend all the popular meetings or festivals 
near the capital. These men provoke, by their overbeariiig> 
and interfering, ten quarrels for one that they prevent. 

Soon after the benediction, the peasants began to 
leave Capaccio Vecchio, where there was not a single. 
inhabited house, and to take their roads homewsird. 
They broke up into parties that went off in every pos- 
sible direction, some descending to the Psestan plain, 
some climbing the lofty mountains in the rear of the 
ruined town, some making their way for Acropoli, on 
the sea-shore, and others winding round the hills, inland, 
to reach the high country in the beautiful district of the 
Cilento. As the different groups parted company, they 
saluted each other with shouts ; and then, for the most 
part, went on their respective ways, singing in merry 
chorus. We followed the most numerous of all the 
parties to Capaccio Nuovo, or the New Town, which is 
situated in a hollow in the mountains, some two or three 
miles from the old town. As inns were out of the ques- 
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tion in such a place, we went direct to the Franciscan 
monastery. The friars were civil, and willing enough 
to feed and lodge us, but they had nothing in the shape 
of a spare bed. The old superior shook his head, and 
spoke of the poverty of the land ; but after an hour*s 
perambulation in the little town, he contrived to borrow 
a mattress, stuffed with the broad dried leaves of the 
Indian com, from one — a couple of pillows from another 
— a woollen coverlet here — ^and one lax^ coarse sheet 
there ; and with these materials we made a double bed 
in one of the oelk, in the best manner we could. 

We finished the Easter Monday, and passed nearly 
the whole of the week with the mars, dining at table 
with them at half-past eleven o'clock in the morning, and 
suf^ng with them at seven in the evening. We 
were much better off in the refectoiy than we Vere in 
our bed-room, for we had pl^ity of good wholesome 
food, and pleasant, light wme. Monks, novices, lay- 
brotheis, and all, fared quite sumptuouslr while we were 
with them, having minestn verae (caobage-soup), or 
maccaroni, spezzato (or kid's flesh), red eggs, and cas- 
satiello, every day; and while this unusual feasting was 

foiog on, the friars kept saying,^^' by the aid of Saint 
rancis, we fasted during Lent till the spirit almoat 
went out of us ; but now it is Easter time, and we ifaast 
be joyful." 

And these axe some of my recollections of the moat 
joyful Easier I ever passed anywhere. 
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SHEPHERDS OF THE ABRUZZI. 

Thbrs is in the South of Italy a pastoral people, who, 
chough they do not quit their own kingdom, make ab* 
nual migrations with their flocks on an extensive scale 
and to considerable distances. These are the Abmezesi, 
or peasants of the Abruzzi, two mountainous provinces in 
the kingdom of Naples, which, comparing things with 
our own, may be called the Highlands of that country. 
The plains about Sulmona and Chieti, two of the most 
important cities in these parts, indeed the whole of the 
valley of the Pescara ; the flats and the declivities of the 
hills that surround the beautiful lake of Celano ; some 
strips of land along the coast of the Adriatic, and a few 
other places, are susceptible of profitable cultivation, and 
are well cultivated ; but, generally speaking, the country 
is mountainous and rugged in the extreme, offering 
little to rural economy, save almost boundless sheep-walks 
and browsing grounds for goats. Nature has therefore 
made the inhabitants of this country a pastoral people, 
and they are so to a degree which can hardly be ima« 
gined but by those who have visited these much neglected 
but interesting provinces. Entering fairly into the 
Abruzzi, above the romantic town of Castel di Sangro 
(as you do coming from Naples), the traveller finds him- 
self in a new world, the simple, primitive manners of 
which are most striking. He no longer seas the vines 
hung in festoons from the elms-trees, nor the broad- 
bladed vividly green Indian com, nor the exuberant soil 
bearing two crops, nor the flowering orchards and shady 
Italian pines, nor the thronging, noisy population he has 
left behind him in the agricultural and most fertile pro- 
vince of the Terra di Lavoro or Campagna Felice ; but 
he sees immense flocks of sheep spread over the moun* 
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tun pastures, he hears the cootbual tinkling of goat- 
bells from the mountain summits, he observes that the 
-cottages and hamlets, instead of beinff surrounded by 
gardens and cultivated fields, are flanked and backed hy 
^eep-cotes and stables ; and that almost the only quality 
of person he meets on his way is a shepherd dsid m his 
sheep-skin jacket, with sheep-skin buskins to his legs, 
and followed by his white, long-haired sheep-dog. In- 
stead of the water being carried along in stone or brick 
aqueducts for the purposes of agriculture and horticul* 
-ture, aavin the lowlands, he sees it, here and there, caught 
and conducted in hollow trees, cut from the mountain's 
^des, which are fashioned not like our pipes, but like 
open troughs, so that the flocks may drink out of them 
at any part of their course. Besides these simple ducts^ 
he occasionally passes little stone fountains equally rustic 
in their structure, before which are placed a number of 
hollowed trees for the oonvenieikce of the sheep. In short, 
the aspect of the country is essentially pastoral. 

Manufacturing and (though in a much less degree) 
>even agricultural populations are found gradually to 
adapt themselves to the changes which are introduced 
into society and manners, and to keep somewhat near to 
the march of the age in which they live ; but it is far 
different with a pastoral race inhabiting a wild and 
•secluded country, and passing the greater part of their 
time in almost absolute solitude on the mountain's side : 
consequently the primitiveuess of manners which I have 
mentioned as existing here is indeed most striking, and 
carries back the imagination to the earlv ages of the 
.world. The Abruzzesi peasantry have the same taste 
•for romantic traditions that distinguishes our Highlanders 
Mad the inhabitants of mountainous countries generally ; 
they are as superstitious — they have the same love ok' 
music, and their instrument is the same as that of our 
northern brethren, for their zampogna scarcely differs in 
anything from the Highland bagpipe, which instrument, 
be it sdd, is. also found in nearly every other mountunous 
country of the world. Some of their superstitions are 
evident remnants of classic paganism ; others are a conw 
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pound of monkish legends and paganism, and liie mass is, 
of course, what has arisen from the Romish church. They 
have a traditionary reverence for the name of their coun- 
tryman Ovid, but, like the poor Neapolitans who believe 
that Virgil was a great magician, they make their poet's 
fame depend upon his having been a mighty adept in 
necromancy. In the town of Sulmona, the place of the 
poet's birth, they keep a rude stone statue which people 
nave chosen to call Ovidio Nasone, though it is more 
probably the e^gy of some portly abbot of the fourteenth 
century. As I was standing before it one day a shef>- 
herd boy, who was returning from the market in the 
town, took off his hat to it, as though it had been the 
image of a saint. I did not then know Ovid's fame as 
a magician, and was much delighted at what I thought 
a mark of popular reverence to genius, and asked myself 
the question whether an English peasant ^'ould doff his 
cap to the statue of Shakspere or of Milton. 

The Abruzzesi shepherds are a fine race of men, and 
make excellent soldiers, particularly cavalry ; though 
they are naturally averse to the military service. The 
best disciplined and steadiest troops in Murat's army were 
raised in this part of his kingdom. They were patiest, 
obedient, steady and brave in action, faithful and warmly 
attached to their officers whenever they were well or 
fairly treated by them. My friend, the Prince <^ 
, who was on Murat's staff in the Russian cano- 
paign, and who was severely wounded before the retreait 
from Moscow was begun, owed his life to the heroic 
fidelity of an Abruzzese soldier who attended him as an 
** orderly " or servant, who risked his life for him daily, 
and who would never quit his side until he was compara* 
tively safe within the frontiers of Poland. This was but 
one example among many of the faithfulness of theae 
mountaineers during that awful retreat. In former times 
their country was much infested by banditti, and one of 
the most famous robber chiefs mentioned in modem his- 
tory — Marco Sciarra— was an Abruzzese. Except in 
times of execrable misgovemment, as under some of the 
-Spanish viceroys, these depredations were almost con- 
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fined to the froatimv and to the moontaiii passes that 
lead into the Roman states, and the troops of brigands 
were rather composed of Roman and Neapolitan outlaws, 
inyited there by the facilities for plundering, and the 
secnri^ ofiered in ikose mountainous wilds, than of the 
native peasantry. Of late years scarcely an instance of 
brigandage has been heard of — except in the case of a 
ban^ that eame from a difierent part of the kingdom, and 
was soon suppressed, mainly by the peasants themselves. 
In lS2d I travelled llirough the greater part of the coun- 
try — in the wildest places alone on horseback, or only 
with sueh a guide as I could pick up among the pea- 
santry, and instead of robbers and cut-throats I found 
eveiywhere honest people, who were civil, and even hos- 
pitame. 

Winter is felt m these mountains in mat, and, in some 
j^flces, in its utmost rigour. The lofty summits of the 
Gran Sasso d'ltdia Ttbe Great Rock of Italy, the highest 
peak in the Pemnsiua) are nearly alwajrs covered with 
deep 8now-*so are the mountains above Aquila, the capi* 
tal of the provinces, and many others of the ridges; 
while the crevasses (rifts) in the superior parts of Monte 
Mi^Uo that towers above Sulroona offer enduring and 
increasing fields of ice and glaciers that may astonish^ 
even die traveller who has seen those of the Alps. 
Among the wild beasts the bear and the wolf are still 
found in connderable numbers. The '* Piano di cinque 
m^ie,** or the Plain of five miles, which is a narrow flat 
valley almost at the top of the Apennines, but flanked 
by the sumuiits of these mountains, and which is the' 
prineipal communication with Naples, is subject to drifts, 
and those hurricanes called tourmens. Accumulations of 
snow frequently render the road impassable, and some* 
times endanger and destroy life. The winds that blow 
from these mountains, even so early as the end of summer, 
are often bleak and piercing. The numerous flocks that 
feed on and beautify their pastures in summer, would 
droop and perish if exposed there in the winter. Con- 
sequently, fit the appnmch of that season, the Abrozaesi' 
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nts emigrate with them into the lo^rlands of 



Puglia. 

The plwn of Puglia — the ancient Apulia — is an im- 
mense amphitheatre, whose front is open to the Adriatic 
Sea, and the rest of it enclosed by Mount Garganus and 
a semicurcular sweep of the Apennines, prominent amon^ 
which is the lofty cone of Mount Vultur (an extinct 
volcano, the craters of which are now romantic kfees). 
The mountains, however, generally defend the plain 
from the worst winds of winter, and the climate itf fts 
mild and genial throughout the year as might be expected 
from the favourable latitude of the place, and its triflih^ 
elevation above the sea. The want of water, and the 
entire absence of trees which would attract humidity to^ 
the thirsty soil, have been reasons why this immense flat 
has been left almost untouched by the plough or spade. 
The great expanse presents the appearance of an Eaistem 
desert, over which, when not sparingly enlivened by the 
presence of the x\.bruzzesi and their flocks, you may 
travel in all directions for miles and miles without meet> 
ing a human being, or any signs of human industry — 
without seeing a tree or a bush, or any elevation in the 
dead flat, to mask the view of the Adriatic and the sor* 
rounding mountains. 

It is said by the Neapolitan historians, that their kiag^ 
Alfonso of Arragon, seeing this immense plain destitute 
of men, determined to people it with beasts; but it is 
probable, from the advantages it offers, and the difficul- 
ties of their own mountain climate, that the shepherds of 
the Abmzzi have in all ages resorted to it in winter as 
they now do, and that Alfonso merely regulated some 
laws and duties, whose principal tendency was to enrich 
the exchequer of the state by deriving some revenue 
from waste lands. In modern times a department of 
government has been appointed exclusively to the charge 
of the ** Tavogliere di Puglia," as it is called in Neapo* 
litan statistics ; and the head of this department, who 
was generally a person of rank, was obliged to reside 
occasionally at Foggia, a large town in the plain. Of 
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late 7«tt^ I beliere, some cbangef hare been introdmoed 
in this branch of the administration. 

Every flock of sheep as it arrives is counted, and has 
to pa^ a certain sum, pro|K>rtionate to its number, for 
the right of pasture ; and, small as are these rates, from 
the immense droves that come, they form an aggregate 
vhich, aft^ the expenses of collecting, &c. are paid, an- 
nually gives to the Neapolitan government many tnousands 
of ducats. 

Large sheds, and low houses built of mud and stone^ 
that look like stabling, exist here and there on the plain ^ 
and have either been erected by the great sneep- 
proprietors, or are let out to them at an easy rent by the 
factors of the tavogliere. Other temporary homestead» 
are constructed by the shepherds themselves as they 
arrive ; and a few pass the winter in tents covered witn 
Yory thick and coarse dark cloth, woven with wool and 
hair. The permanent houses are ffenerally large enough 
to aocommodate a whole society of shepherds ; the tem- 
poracy hats and tents are always erected in groups, that 
the sh^p^rds of .the same flocks may be near to each 
other.. The sheep*folds are in the rear of the large 
hooaes, but genewy placed in the midst of the huts and 
tents. On account of the wolves, that frequently desoend 
from the mountains and commit serious ravages, they are 
obliged to keep a great number of dogs, which are of a 
remarkably flne breed, being rather lai^r than our New* 
foundland dog, very strongly made, snowy white in 
colour, and bold and faithful. You cannot approach 
these pastoral hamlets, either by night or day, without 
being beset by these vigilant guardians, that look suffi-^ 
cicBtly formidable when they charge the intruder (as 
often happens), in troops of a dozen or fifteen. They 
have frequent encounters with the wolves, evident signa 
of which some of the old campugners show in their per-> 
sons, being now and then found sadly torn and maimed* 
The shepherds say that two of them, *' of the right sort;* 
are a match ibr an ordinary wolf. 

J \k9Lye several times seen a good deal of these Abrua* 
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zesi shepherds in their winter estahKshinents. The flnt 
time I came in contact with them was in the month of 
February, 1817, in the course of a Journey through the 
southern provinces of the kingdom of Naples. I had no 
companion except the Calabrian pony that carried me, 
and a rough-haired Scotch-terrier (a creature of a very 
different disposition), when I arrived at the almost mi- 
distinguishable site of the town of Cannse, near whk^ 
the fatal battle was fought. It is in the midst of the 
wild plain, about Ax miles from the town of Canosa (an* 
ciently Canusium), and not quite so ftir from the shores 
of the Adriatic. The most perfect solitude and stillness 
reigned there ; but when I ascended the slightly ele- 
vated mound on which Cannae had stood, I saw in a little 
hollow at a short distance a very long, low tenement, at 
the door of which were some men with sheepdogs, and 
I perceived large flocks of white sheep nibbling the 
short grass on all the little hillodcs aroand me, and over 
the plain on both sides the river Ofanto, (on the identieal 
field of the Roman and Carthaginian conflict,) to a great 
distance. The only objects that remained on the site of 
Cannae were some traces of walls that once girded the 
mound ; on the summit of the mound some excavations, 
or subterranean chambers, with well or cistern-like 
mouths, which were open ; and at a little distance two 
large slabs of stone, placed on end in the ground, and 
leaning against each other, — a simple monument, by 
which the peasantry of the country point out the field 
of Cannae, or, as they call it, ** the field of blood." At- 
tracted by my appearance, for the sight of a stranger is a 
rarity, two of the men came up from the house with 
their dogs while I was measuring and examining the 
ground. Though uncouth in their appearance they were 
very courteous, and they not only gave me several little 
pieces of local information, which showed that popular 
tradition had faithfully preserved the memory of the 
great events that once occurred in that solitude, but 
also assisted me to descend into one of the subterranean 
diambers, which they called (as the chambers in all 
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probability had been) ^' granaries/' or corn maga- 
zines."^ 

By the time I had finished my examination and que- 
ries on the spot the sun was setting, and at the invita- 
tion of the shepherds I went down to the house. As I 
readied the rude but ho6pit(d>le door, a tall venerable 
roan with a snow-white sheep-skin pelisse, who had just 
dismounted from a shaggy litde mare, came up, and bade 
me welcome. This was the chief shepherd. He ex- 
pressed his regret that the tugurio (h|it) offered so little 
that a gentleman could eat, but alt that he had the 
stranger (who was too hungry to be delicate) was wel- 
come to. A youth, the old man's grandson, was imme- 
diately set to work to fry an omelette and some lardo or 
fat bacon. While this was doing, several other shep- 
herds arrived, driving their flocks before them to the 
Bpaciovs cotes in the rear of the house — and later, there 
came others in a similar way, until all of the company 
were collected. 

Besides my omelet and bacon, my re)>ast was enriched 
with some good Indian-corn bread, some ricotta, which 
is a delicious preparation of goat's milk, and some 
generous wine bought at the neighbouring town of 
Canosa. - The sun meanwhile had set — there is scarcely 
any twilight in these southern regions, and before my 
meal was finished it was almost dark night. Tlie kind 
old man did not like the idea of my travelling at such an 
hour : he, however, ofiered me two shepherds as an escort 
to Canosa if I would go ; but if I would stay where I 
was, and content myself with a shepherd's lodging for 
the night, I was welcome. I did not hesitate in accept- 
ing the invitation, and when my pony was put up in a 
sort of bam attached to the house, 1 made myself very 
comfortable on a low wooden bench which the men 
covered with sheep-skins for me near the fire. 

When all the [Mistoral society was assembled, the pa- 

* Corn is still kept in subterranean chambers in the same 
I manner at Canosa, Troja, Lucera, Foggia (a great grain- 
market), Manfredonnia, and all this part of Apulia. 
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triarchal chief shepherd taking the lead, they repeated 
aloud, and with well modulated responses, the evening 
prayers, or the Catholic service of " Ave Maria." A 
hoy then lit a massy old brass lamp, that looked as if it 
had been dug out of Pompeii, and on producing it said, 
^* Santa notte k tutta la compagnia" (a holy night to all 
the company*). The shepherds then took their supper, 
which was very frugal, consisting principally of Indian- 
corn bread and raw onions with a little wine. Some of 
them, after their m^, sat round the fire conversing with 
their visitor and others went to rest. 

The whole of the interior of the room was occupied 
by one long apartment, in the middle of which was the fire- 
place, unprovided with a chimney, the smoke finding its 
way through the crannies in the roof and other apertures : 
on the sides of the apartment were spread the dried 
broad blades of the Indian corn and sheep-skins which 
formed the shepherds' beds, but there were two or three 
little constructions (not unlike the berths on board ship) 
made against the wall, which were warm and com- 
fortable, and occupied by the old man and other pri- 
vileged members of the society, one of whom kindly 
vacated his dormitory for the stranger. Besides these 
rustic beds and the wooden benches, the lamps and some 
cooking utensils, there was scarcely any other furniture 
in the room. 

The scene that presented itself in that singular inte- 
rior, as I peeped out of my snug berth, was such as 
cannot easily be •forgotten. The light of the lamp — 
and, when that was extinguished, the flickering flames 
of the fire in the centre of the room, disclosed in singular 
chiaroscuro the figures of the shepherds sleeping in their 
sheep-skins, along the sides of the room near to the fire ; 
the rugged roof of the apartment, by smoke and time, 
was as black as jet, and the two extremities of the habi - 

* This custom is found to prevail in nearly all the country 
ships. When the mozzo, or cabin-boy, lights the lamp he 
says, " Buoua (or Santa) notte al capitano e k tutta la com- 
paguia.'* 
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tation were lost in gloom. Some old fire-arms hung 
by the berth of the principal shepherd; the strone 
knotty sticks and the long crooks of the men were placed 
ag»nst the wall. Several of the huge dogs lay dream W 
with their noses to the fire, and round the fire-place still 
remained the rude wooden benches, on some of which 
the shepherds had thrown their cloaks and other parts 
of their attire in most picturesque confiision. Soon, how- 
eyer, the flames died on the hearth, the embers merely 
smouldered, and all was darkness, Apt not all silence, 
for the men snored most sonorouSy ; the wind, that 
swept across the wide, open plain, howled round the 
house, and occasionally the dogs joined in its chorus. 
These things, however, did not prevent me from passing 
a comfortable night, and with a sense of as great security, 
inasmuch as the poor shepherds were concerned, as I 
could have enjoyea had I been among friends in Eng- 
land. 

The next morning, when I was about to continue my 
journey to Canosa, I offered money for the accommo- 
dations I had received. This the old shepherd refused, 
and seemed hurt by my pressing it upon him. Nothing 
then remained but thanks and a kind leave-taking. 

These shepherds were to remain where they then 
were until the middle of spring, when they would slowly 
retrace their steps to the Abruzzi, whence they would 
again depart for the Pianura di Puglia at the approach 
of winter. 
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ZINGARI, OR GIPSIES. 

Ik our time Ihe Zingari in the south of Italy were much 
more frequently spoken of than seen. The old tales 
and traditions of the country-people had many mentions 
of them, and, besides a very popular opera, there were 
several little comedites in which Zingari were the prin- 
cipal characters. Several of the old Italian chroniclers 
relate the sudden appearance of the gipsies towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, when they came in 
numerous bands, and all at once, as if they had dropped 
from some dark cloud, or started out of the bowels of 
the earth. None knew whence they came, or their 
object in coming ; no man could understand the language 
they spoke, or trace in it a resemblance to any known 
language. Their complexion, aspect, usages, were all 
new and most strange. Even to the swart and black- 
eyed people of the Roman States and the Neapolitan 
kingdom, they seemed very dark and black-eyed. The 
wild robbers of the Apennines were a smooth and civi- 
lized set of men compared with these Zingari. As they 
had no recognisable forms of worship, they were set 
down as atheists or as heathens of the worst sort. Two 
or three centuries later they would have run a chance 
of being hunted down, savagely persecuted, and even 
burned ; but, as yet, the Inquisition was not, and there 
was a great deal of practical toleration in the head- 
quarters of the Roman church. Many of the Zingari 
were punished for their marauding, lawless habits, 
but for a long time there appears to have been no 
active persecution of the whole class. That came 
later, when Christians began to differ among them- 
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selves, and when men in various parts of Europe nused 
the cry for Church reformation, and took up arms for 
Luther. 

The Zingari wandered from state to state, and were 
seldom long fixed within the limits of one government. 
The minute partitions of Italy — with states not much 
larger than English parishes — made it easy for them to 
do this. Jt was found out in time that some of them 
were very knowing horse-dealers, and skilled in all the 
arts of the farrier, and that some had a decided genius 
for mending copper cauldrons ; that some professed a 
familiar acquaintance with the stars and their influenoea, 
and that their old women very generally dealt in chiro- 
mancy and other species of fortune-telling. As a faith 
in astrology was then almost universal^ and as eyen 
popes and princes of the church entertsdned their in- 
dovini, or soothsayers, these pretended sciences did not 
expose the gipsies to any particular persecution. For 
a very long time the palmistry of the gipsy women was 
allowed to pass without any challenge or interruption, 
being laughed at by some and believed in by others — 
which may be said to be the case even now, for eyery 
Zingara, or female gipsy, I saw in Italy made an opNen 
trade of fortune-telling— but it was of course otherwise 
when they proceeded to traffic in philters and love« 
potions, ana hate-potions, and when it was found that 
poisons were occasionally used in their chemistry. Yet 
It does not appear that any of the hags who drove this 
infernal traae to a ereat length in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and eyen at a later period, either were 
Zingare, or had any connection or intercourse with the 
gipsy race. Of those of whom any record is preserved 
in history or annals, we believe every one was a baptized 
Christian, that had secretly abjured her faith and made 
a compact with the Evil one. They were Stbegha — 
witches or sorceresses, but not gipsies — they formed 
a curious variety in the strange chapter of human 
malignity and superstition, differing from the common 
witch of the north of Europe, as also from the ancient 
or classical witch of the Romans, yet partaking of the 
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natnres of botih. On a futore ooctsioii I may devote a 
paffe to the witch-tree of Benevento, and the real Nea- 
politan Strega, who still exercises an influence upon the 
uneducated p^isantrj of that kingdom and upon the 
populace of tne dty of Naples. For the present 1 return 
to the Zingari. 

I cannot trace when ihe gnat band of npsies dis- 
appeared from the Italian peninsula. Hist^ is silent 
on these matters, and a gipsr chronicle is nther to be 
desired than hoped for. All that we know of a cer- 
tainUr is, that troops of Zuigari are no longer seen either 
in the Roman or in the Neapolitan states ; and that 
eiren the nght of a single gipsy is very rare. I scarcely 
remember to have seen a mafe gipsy more than Ave or 
six times in the course of a good many more years, and, 
to my knowledge, I never saw two male gipsies to»^ther. 
Where the husbands and children of the women lurked 
'I could never discover, although I was led to believe 
that some who outwardly conformed to the Roman 
church, and went to mass and confession, dwelt among 
the Roman Trasteverini, and at Naples, in a poor 
and populous and, in our time, somewhat turbulent 
district near the Capuan gate. It should seem that they 
sent forth their women to tell fortunes, and that they 
lived upon what die women got in this way. I certainly 
never neard of any of them, men or women, being in 
trouble for robbery, or petty tiieft, or any other ofience. 
In the Campagna of Rome the women are occasionally 
seen travelling and pursuing their profession in pairs, 
like the two sibyls Pinelli has represented in his design, 
and who are cajoling a couple of Bovaij, or Buifolaij, 
in the hope of getting two or three baiocchi, or halt- 
pence. But beyond tiie Neapolitan frontier I hardly 
ever saw two gip^ women together. The only well- 
known Zingara at Naples, or the only one that showed 
herself frequently abroad in the most open and fre- 

Suented parts w that city, was a middle-aged woman, 
liat might hs^ stood advantageously to a painter for 
the picture of her class and race. Her long, dishevelled 
h«r was dightiy tinged with grey, but her eyes were 
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the blackest and wildest I ever beheld, and her tongue 
the quickest I ever heard. I had, in my time, many 
of her readings of fortune and predictions, and — the 
price of the commodity in that country being considered 
— paid well for them :* but I need hardly add, that I have 
found no more truth in her soothsaying than in the ex- 
travagantly hopeful dreams of boyhood. She strictly 
adhered to the few fundamental rules which are common 
to all fortune-tellers. To the young, she promised the 
possession of beauty and happy love; to the middle- 
aged, worldly advancement with honours and wealth ; 
to the old, more wealth, a far-prolonged life, with happy 
marriages for children, grandchildren, and the rest. In 
the lines of the hand that gave liberally she always 
traced the happiest and highest fortunes. In the 
sparing hand she always saw some crosses and traverses ; 
and she would tell the niggard that would give her 
nothing, that there was an ommous sign of the gallows 
in his palm or on his ugly brow. She generally ac- 
costed a young man by whispering that she knew a 
young woman or ladp (as the case might be) that was 
absolutely dying for him. In accosting a young woman 
or young lady, she merely changed the sex of her 
moribund. Being translated from the broad expressive 
dialect she spoke, into our vernacular, with a little 
allowance made for differences of customs and manners, 
her speeches would pass perfectly well on our race-courses 
and country fairs, or wherever our gipsy folk ply their 
trade. But, occasionally, this woman was a great im- 
provisatrice in prose. Generally she had more of the 
spirit of impromptu and of poetry than the England- 
dwelling gipsies. One evemng, at the beginning of 
autumn, a violent storm set in with that suddenness 
which is common in the Mediterranean. English sailors 
call it a white squall, but while it lasts there is nothing 
white or bright about it except the white foam. The 
wives of a number of fishermen who wre out in their 
little boats beyond the island of Capri, '^thered on the 
sandy shore between the city and Posilippo, and screamed 
and gesticulated, and tore their hair as they are wont 
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to do on all occasions of danger or risk or grief. The 
Zingara went up to them with a composed face, and 
stood stark and immoveable among them like a bronze 
statue, until the-iisherwomen cried *' La buona fortuna ! 
La buona fortuna! (Give us the good fortune!)" " And 
what will ye give for the good fortune ?*' said the Zin- 
gara ; *' I have it in mv pocket ; what will ye give for 
it V " O ! Zingara befla, tell us good of our husbands, 
and we will give you four alici." •* Presto, and give 
them," said the sibyl, who was so constantly giving her 
hundreds and thousands of ducats, '^ for I am digiuna" 
(fasting). Some of the women ran and brought her a 
handful or two of those Mediterranean sprats, and the 
Zingara tied them up in a red handkerchief ; and when 
she had thus secured her reward, she pointed with her 
brown finger to the blackening sky : " Buone femminine 
— good females! there is not in all those clouds the 
wind that will trouble your husbands, or the rain that 
will wet their jackets— credete k la Zineara (believe the 
gipsy) ; " and then pointing downwara to a bucket of 
water, she said, ** Women, the sea, whereon your hus- 
bands are, is as smooth as that. Your men will all be 
safe home to-night; so get ready the bread and the 
wine, and the fire on the hearth to grill some fish. 
When did the Zingara say that which was not true, or 
did not come to pass ? " She then walked away through 
the storm, leaving the clamorous women comibrted tor 
the while. 

The Emperor of Austria, who has so many gipsies in 
various of nis states and dominions, has turned some of 
them into soldiers : an experiment which, we believe, 
lias not been tried by any other sovereign in Europe.. 
In the Hungarian regiments serving with the Imperial 
army that occupied the kingdom of Naples during several 
years after the unfortunate revolution of 1820, there 
was a good sprinkling of gipsies. Their officers de- 
scribed them as being turbulent and troublesome, and 
much addicted to pilfering, but otherwise good, alert 
soldiers. In 1823 there was a detachment from one of 

d3 
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these Hungarian regiments stationed in the hilly and 
antique town of Venafro — a place which should seem 
to have undergone little change since the days of Horace, 
and which is still famous for the flesh of the wild boar 
that was so grateful to the palate of that classical gourmet, 
A Zingara came into the town, on her way, as she said, 
from the Abruzzi to Capua. Some of the soldiers 
gathered round her to have their fortunes told. One 
of their officers, seeing this pastime, bade them call a 
gipsy comrade, in order that he might ascertain whether 
an Italian Zingara and a gipsy from Hungary could 
understand one another by speech. The man came, 
and he talked with the Zingara and she with him, both 
in a dry, hard, monotonous tone, and, to appearance, 
without any excitement or feeling whatever. The 
gipsy soldier reported that she spoke his mother's 
tongue, and that which was spoken by his tribe on the 
banks of the Danube ; but he complained that she used 
many words that were new to him, and could not un- 
derstand some of his vocables. The woman went her 
way among the mountains; and that night the gipsy 
soldier either went after her or went somewhere else 
where he ought not to have gone ; for the next morning 
he did not answer at muster. 

It was a good and truthful notion of Pinelli to place 
his weird women by and upon a fragment of an ancient 
Roman column. Such fragments are frequent, not only 
in the city, but also in the wild Campagna. The sibyls 
of old had many temples ; the living squalid Zingara 
may chance to utter her vaticinations from the broken 
pillar of one of those splendid temples which were raised 
to the glory of the half- human, half-divine virgin sooth- 
sayers, and which were served and kept by a wealthy 
and honoured priesthood. The sibyl of old meddled 
with the destinies of the conquerors of the earth and 
the fate of the eternal city— fata urhis Romcs; our 
modern sibyl, or Zingara, prophesies in the same places 
about bullocks, and buffaloes, and sweethearts, ancl good 
harvests, knowing nothing of the existence of her clas- 
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sical prototype : the one was often made the instrument 
of deception for high state purposes ; the other seldom 
does more than deceiye a clown of the Campagna or a 
poor Roman citizen, with the sole purpose of obtaining 
for herself a few halfpence. 
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IL SALTARELLO. 

The Roman citizens, I Cittadini Romani (we could 
never use the term or hear it applied at Rome without 
a melancholy smile, and a recollection of the import of 
Senatus Populusgue, during the high and palmy state), 
are very little addicted to dancing, or indeea to any sport 
or amusement that requires either bodily or mental ex- 
ertion. Except .when excited by some strong passion 
the^are indolent and listless, and almost apathetic. * Col* 
lectively, they might say, as a fashionable regiment of 
light-horse* was once reported to have said, ^'Rooie 
doesn't dance." 

But the Trasteverini, those bold and mettlesome fel* 
lows that dwell " beyond Tiber," and of whom so fre- 
quent mention has been made in these short notes, are 
exceedingly fond of dancing, and perform to perfection 
the Saltarello, the peculiar dance of the country, as the 
I'arentella is the national dance of the Neapolitans, and 
the Monferrino the national dance of the riedmonteset 
The peasants of the Roman states are also passionately 
fond of the Saltarello, and dance it con brio on all their 
saints* days and other holidays. We do not remember 
ever to have seen any other dance in the Roman suburb, 
or in the Campagna ; but in the hilly country about 
Urbino, at Tivoli, and in several other districts lying 
towards the Adriatic Sea, the old dance once popular in 
England, and a great favourite with our much-dancing 
Queen Elizabeth, called the Volta, used to be occasionally 
performed ; and in the districts lying nearest to the Nea- 
politan frontier the Tarentella seemed to be more in vogue 
than the Saltarello. In all these dancey the dancers 

* « The Tenth doesn't dance." 
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made their own music, or the best part of it, either by 
mandolina and voice, or by voice and castanets ; the said 
music, when heard near at hand, being rather loud and 
wild than soft or melodious, and the voices being gene- 
rally stretched to a cracking scream. Sometimes the 
partners sing together: at other times they sing in alter- 
nate strophes or verses, and occasionally the woman only 
plays the castanets, leaving the singing and all the rest 
of die raittic, or noise, to the man. But very commonly 
the bystanders and spectators of the dance join in the 
music, forming a loud-screaming orchestra and choir, that 
must be heard to be understood. When all this is 
mingled and softened by distance, it is pleasant enough ; 
but the distance ought to be at least as great as that which 
allows the uninitiated to relish the scream of the High- 
land bagpipe, or the old national pipe-music of the 
Turks. It must have required a very great distance 
indeed, or more fancy tiian we possess, to be enabled 
to speak with poetical rapture of this dancing music, 
or of 

** The lute, or mandolin, accompanied 
By many a voice yet sweeter than their own."* 

Yet, when seated, on a bright summer day, on the hills 
behind and beyond Rome, which slope down to the great 
plain, and when the sea-breeze is gently blowing across 
that plain towards the hills, and when a festa is at the 
height of its jollity, in some village bdow, and the pea- 
sants and Trasteverini are dancing and singing outside 
the village, the most fastidious ear may be charmed by 
the softened soughs it receives, and the coldest or sternest 
heart may be touched by the animated picture which lies 
spread out beneath him. 

** 'Tis enough to make 
The sad man merry, the benevolent one 
Melt into tears,— so general is the joy."t 

* S. Bogers, ' Italy, a Poem.' Mr. Rogers pays this prettv 
compliment to the music of the Tarentella at Naples, which 
is by many degrees loader, more screaming and dissonant, 
than that of the Saltarello at Rome. t Id. id. 
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Tbe Saltarello, like the Tarentella, is a very tadgniiig 
dance, and is performed in pairs. There may be a string 
or succession of pairs to any given number ; but no one 
pair has anything to do with the others, except to take 
care to preserve a proper distance, so that their gambades 
and f iolent flourishes of the arms may not interfere with one 
another. When the performers set warm and animated, 
and this seemed to happen to all that either danced the 
Saltarello or Tarentella, both men and women becoming 
as wild as the dancing dervishes of the East, when sti- 
mulated by the fumes of opium and by the struns of their 
wild and almost unearthly music — it would be no joke to 
come in contact with tnera, and their heavy castanets, 
thdr mandolins or tambourines. The women often look 
and gesticulate like Pythonesses fresh from the madden- 
ing tripod. Indeed the sedater of the peasantry and the 
more cautious of the Trasteverini, choose rather to per- 
form die dance far apart, in single pairs ; while those 
who are particularly distinguished by their skill or proud 
of it, will seldom stand up and begin until others have 
finished, loving a pas de deux, and to have all eyes 
upon themselves. There is a story or meaning in the 
Saltarello as well as in the Tarentella and Monferrino ; 
and at times it is told in a very broad, significant, and 
unsophisticated way. The story is a sort of primitive 
courtship, varied by the coyness or coquetry of the female 
dancer, and animated bv the. passion and impatience of 
the wooer. The end of it is that the man drops on his 
knee in sign of reverence and submission |Bthe fair one, 
while she beats her tambourine or plays'ner castanets 
over his head, in token of conquest and triumph, or as a 
Venus Victrix. But the principal object kept in view 
during the dance seems to be which shall hold out longest 
in the hard exercise, and wear out tbe partner. The men, 
though they always dance in their shirt-sleeves without 
their coat and jacket, and often without their waistcoat, 
are not unfrequently beaten in this contest by the women, 
whose power of endurance and passion for the dance are 
very often astonishingly great. We never saw dancing 
80 much of a passion, except among the Neapolitans in 
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the Tarcntellas, and the Spaniards of the south for their 
Boleros and Fandangos. It was very common to see a 
Trasteverina or Contadina quit the dance, looking as if 
she iiad been drawn through the waters of the Tiber, and 
pale, breathless, and utterly exhausted; yet, afler a 
gulp of iced water or a slice of a water-melon, and a very 
short breathing-time, she would rush to the dance again, 
with the same or with another partner, as soon as the first 
note of the monotonous, but to them exciting, air was 
struck, and then foot it and flourish it until she was again 
in a state of exhaustion, or until the wearied man brought 
the dance to a premature close by dropping on his knee. 
In short, these women danced as if for life and death, or 
as if they had been bitten by that ballo-mania spider the 
Tarantula, whose venomous bite, according to some of 
the Neapolitan peasantry, is to be cured only by excess of 
dancing, the patient footing it, to the tune of the Zann- 
pogna, or Italian bagpipe, until he or she be bereft of 
reason and deprived of the use of every sense and limb — 
or, in other words, until the patient have danced himself 
or herself to within an inch or two of death. 

Pinelli in his design has scarcely given the most graceful 
part of the Saltarello. There are steps and movements in 
it perhaps quite as graceful as those of the Andalusian 
Bolero. But the Roman women, though frequently ma- 
jestic, and beautiful in other respects, very rarely possess 
the small feet and delicate ankles of the Andalusians, 
Even the Roipan ladies — the dames and damsels of the 
most aristodffl|fe stock— have very generally rather lai^e 
hands and feet ; perhaps, however, they are only the 
more classical for this. The sculptors of Greece and 
ancient Rome do not seem to have made beauty of form 
lie in the tenuity of the ankle or smallness of the foot. 
The Venus de' Medici has certainly a good solid ankle 
of her own, and the foot is far indeed from being of 
the smallest. The same may be said of every ancient 
Greek statue of Venus that we have seen, except only 
her little goddess-ship that is eternally, or in all the 
everlastineness of marble, looking over her right shoulder 
in the Museo Borbonico at Naples. But your severe 
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critics ttdd dassiciats will not allow this Neapolitan 
Venus to be perfect, or the beau ideal of womanly beauty. 
M the old Koman statues and bassi-relievi the women 
have universally thick legs, and feet that might serve a 
jdougfaman. 

The time and the place to see the Saltarello in its per- 
fection used to be, and no doubt still are, the month of 
October, and the Monte Testaccio, where a festa has 
been held annually for time out of mind. To be present 
at this festival in October, and to make a rood appear- 
ance in it, in new or newly laced and gamisbed clothes, 
and to enjoy a sumptoous feast upon pork and pig's fry, 
then coming into season (the law foroidding the slaying 
of pigs daring the hot summer months), the Trasteverini 
ana Contadini will half starve themselves during the 
preceding month of September. The extremest wronar 
that a husband can offer to his spouse is to refuse or fau 
to take her to this great annual festival. It occupies 
their thoughts for at least three months before it occurs, 
and for three months after it has passed. They date 
events and occurrences from it, and have traditionary 
records of the happy years in which the festa has been 
id cabno del sua iplendore, or at the height of its splen- 
dour or glory. On the evening of the appointed day 
the peasantry begin to swarm into the Eternal City, 
some mounted by whole families together on one horse, 
some riding on dapple donkeys, some in the great carri 
drawn by the tail and stately cr^m-coloured oxen, 
some in bufiaIo*wa^gons, and all singiuffand shouting 
at the tops of their voices, or playing uie tambourine 
or mandolin, or other simple instrument. Young and 
old, — the nurslings in their mummy-looking swaddling- 
clothes, and the grandsire leaning on his crutch — all 
come, or are brought, if by any possibility they can be 
brought. Devotion is mingled largely with pleasure* 
Those who come from afar repair on their arrival to 
St. Peter's, or to some other church or shrine, and say 
many an Ave and Pater Noster before they go thence. 
It is a touching sight to see these congregated multi- 
tudes of countiy-people, and families of three or four 
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generations, all kneeling and praying together, witk 
streaming eyes and with a fervour that leaves no room 
to doubt of the sincerity and earnestness of their 
devotion. 
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THE TARENTELLA AND FESTA BELLA 
MADONNA DELL* ARCO. 

Compared with this national dance of the Neapolitans, 
the liveliest and noisiest Roman Saltarello is but a dull 
and quiet ai&ir. One must have had the evidence of 
one's own senses to be able to form any adequate 
notion of the iiirore with which it is danced by the 
real native Tarentella professors, and of the shrill 
music^and screams by which it is accompanied. To the 
town of Resina, at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, from 
that place of rest and entertainment on the mountain 
romanticaJly caJled the '^ Hermitage," because the 
Boniface who dispenses the bread and cheese and olives 
and the Lachrymae-Christi usually wears a monkish 
dress and hood, must, we should think, be about three 
English miles in a straight line. Yet on a calm sum- 
mer's day when the volcano was quiet, and such eentle 
breeze as there was blowing from the sea towards the 
mountun, and over the town which stands on the shore, 
I have distinctly heard the screaming and roaring of the 
voices of those that were dancing the Tarentella, or 
making music for those that were dancing it. Forsyth 
says, rather caustically, that the church processions of 
these people are enough to frighten a war-horse. At 
times they are so. But at all times this out-of-door 
Tarentella music is enough to terrify any horse that has 
not been accustomed to it. I once knew an English 
horse at Naples that would bolt at the first sound of a 
tambourine, and that never could be made to pass a Ta- 
rentella party without a hard struggle for it with his 
rider. Even when in his stable he would tremble all 
over if he heard a tambourine playing out in the street. 
The creature evidently knew that where a tambourine 
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came first, there was likely to be a Tarentella and its 
choir close behind. 

The dance is hardly ever performed except out of 
doors and in the open air. Tne parquet is the paved 
road or the roadside, or the lara-flaeged streets of 
Naples ; the canopy is the oyer-arching sky, and 
whether by day or by night, or as one bright, dear, 
unspotted blue, or with a moon almost as bright as a 
northern sun* where could so glorious a canopy be 
gotten? 

One might fancy that the excessive heat of the 
climate would be against it; but, in their sport, the 
people do not seem to care for heat. With the exception 
of uie short and merry season of Carneval, which falls 
in the cool time of the year, dancing seems to be almost 
entirely a summer amusement with them. To do a 
Tarentella as it ought to be done requires room, and 
although the palaces of the nobility and gentry be large 
(in ninety cases out of a hundred, far too large for their 
shrunken fortunes), the lodgings of the poor and humble, 
especially in Naples and in the neighbouring towns, are 
mostly very narrow. Now and then in walking through 
the poorer and more peopled part of Naples on a winter's 
night, the sounds of tlie Tarentella might be heard. But 
this was rare. With the first Festa, or Saint's day,, 
occurring in the spring time of the year the Tarentellari 
began to be seen and heard in the streets and roadsides, 
and they generally disappeared with the dav of Ogni 
Santi, or AH Saints, early in the month of November ; 
though at times we have seen them performing on the 
Day of the Dead, or All Souls, ana dancing in what 
seemed to us an unfeeling and heathenish fashion, from 
the public cemetery outside of the town where their 
relations and friends were interred, to their own dark 
abodes within the city. An old Roman, clerical, and ar- 
chaeological friend of mine, though bound as a priest to 
condemn such evident relics of Paganism, could find, on 
these occasions, fine scope for indulging in his classical 
comparisons, prototypes, and derivations. ** The an- 
cients,*' he would say, " tried to turn the Valley of the 
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Shadow of Death into a pleasant place. Go to Pompeii^ 
and you will find that the pleasantest and gayest street 
in it is the Street of the Tombs, and that the tombs 
therein are carved with fruit and flowers, and all 
cheerful emblems. These Lazzaroni are only doing the 
same manner of thin^ in their way. They are dancing 
over the dead, and singing over the dead, and eating and 
drinking over the dead ; and what are these sweet (^es, 
made, for the Day of the Dead, of meal and honey, but 
the type of the honey which the ancients put upon the 
tongue and lips of the dying ?" ^' And are those pieces 
of money," said we, " that are rattling in the money-box, 
near the gate, the fee-pennies for Old Charon ?" " Not 
quite that," said our archaeologist, " but they are for the 
souls in purgatory ; that money is spent in masses for 
the dead — for the repose and good of the defunct 
relatives and friends of these dancers and feasters." 

But the days on which to sec the Tarentella dancing 
in its perfection, and to its greatest extent, are the 
Festa della Madonna dell* Arco, or the Feast of our I^dy 
of the Ark, which occurs about the middle of summer, 
and the Festa della Madonna di Pie-di-Grotta, or the 
Feast of our Lad v at the foot of the Grotta, which occurs 
in the month of September, when, in most years, the air 
has been somewhat cooled by the first heavy fall of 
autumnal rain. It was an article commonly inserted ia 
the simple marriage-contracts of the poor Neapolitans 
and the peasantry of the Terra di Lavoro, that tne hus- 
band should take his wife to one or both of these annual 
festivals, and on no account omit so to do unless child- 
bearing or sickness or some other calamity stood in the 
way. The shrine of the Madonna dell' Arco stands on 
the summit of a lofty mountain, a peak of the Apennines, 
between the towns of Salerno and Avellino, but much 
nearer to Avellino than to Salerno. On account of the 
distance (above twenty miles from Naples) the Festa is 
often an aifair of two or even three days for those who 
go to it from the capital, and who are too poor to pay for 
carriage conveyance. But people flock thither from much 
greater distances — even from as iar as the borders of 
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Apulia, &c., on one side, and from the borders of Cala- 
bria on the other. All sorts of beasts of burden and 
all manner of vehicles are put in requisition. A day or 
two before the grand day, the hack gigs and coaches — 
the Canestre, Corriboli, Calessi, Salta^fosse, and every 
machine, however named, that has wheels— almost en- 
tirely disappear from the streets and piazze of Naples. 
They are all off to the Festa of the Madonna dell* 
Arco, and so crammed and loaded that it is marvellous 
they do not all break down — as not a few of them 
invariably do, before they get back. The vehicles, the 
horses, and asses are left at the foot of the mountain, or 
at a village above mid-way up ; and the toilsome ascent 
is performed on foot, in the manner of a pilgrimage and 
penance. 

While in the church, and in the presence of the un- 
veiled miraculous effigies of ihe Virgin, the ^ople are 
devout, silent, reverential, and very commonly m tears — 
in tears of adoration and tenderness ; but as soon as the 
service is over, and the image has been worshipped, they 
bound from the church-door to an open level space, and 
begin dancing and singing with all their might, or they 
seat themselves among the trees on the green slopes of 
the mountain, and begin feasting and drinking, as if the 
end of the world were approachmg, and their salvation 
depended upon their swallowing all the good things 
spread before them. Fires of charcoal or of wood are 
kindled among the trees for the cooking of maccaroni, 
the frying of meat and sausages, and other good things*. 
There is lack neither of cold water nor- of wme ; for at a 
short space from the shrine there is a spring that wells 
out of a rock, and is as cold as ice ; and if any party 
should have neglected to biing wine with them, there are 
speculators at hand from Monteforte, Avellino, CasteU 
Cicala, Dendicane, or some other town or villi^e, with 
goatskins well filled with the best wines that grow in the 
country ; and as this wine is only about a penny English 
the bottle, even the poor man may take his fill of it upon 
such a grand occasion, or to do honour to our Lady of 
the ArL. Certun it is that all parties, men and women^ 
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drink very copiously of it. We once heard an enthusiastic 
and inventive French violinist talk of having heard at one 
time and place quatre miUe coups cTarchet, or four thou- 
sand fiddlers fiddling all of a row. We will not venture 
to say that there were so many mandolins on the 
esplanade in front of the shrine of the Madonna dell* 
Arco, but we may safely say that it would have puzzled 
a good accountant to make out the total number of man- 
dolins, guitars, tambourines, castanets, and zampogne or 
bagpipes that were up there a-playing all together, or to 
count all the different pairs that were Tarentella-ing to 
this wild and shrill music. 

When the feasting and dancing were all over there, 
or when the different parties began to think of returning 
to their several homes, there seemed generally to be 
another short visit paid to the interior of the church and 
to the shrine, and, after that, the parties went their 
way down the steep and rough mountain paths, yet 
stopping to foot it to the instruments wherever there 
was a smooth space or an approach to it. We have 
seen a chain of these dancers (only with a link broken 
here and there) reaching from the churdh nearly to 
the foot of the mountain ; and, however rough the 
road, nearly all these dancers were footing it without 
their shoes, and in many instances without their thick 
stockings, which the peasants rarely wear at all except 
on some great festival like this. As it is considered pious 
and meritorious to go soberly and sadly up the mountain, 
so it is deemed orthodox to come down jubilant and jolly, 
and for the young to dance the whole way, except where 
rocks and precipices say no. 

The woods and copses about Avellino produce, in 
amazing abundance, a very delicious kind of hazel-nut. 
These nuts are ripe and in season at the time of this 
festival, and every party that goes to our Lady of the 
Ark considers it an essential part of the festa to buy 
and bring away as many of these nuts as can, by any 
possibility, be carried. The neighbourhood has also a 
celebrity for wooden trenchers, and very small hand- 
buckets made of the white poplar, out of which the 
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poor people yery commonly drink. Tliese things, too, 
are purchased, nod they are tibe more prized if they have 
been jm^tiousIj carried up to the top of the mountain and 
to the shrine m oar Lady. The women tie some of the 
nuts round their neciv like beads or rosaries, hanff them 
to the loops or drops of their large ear-rings, and make 
green wreaths of tne branches or twiffs from which the 
nnts have been gathered, and wear them as coronals on 
their heads, or carry them in an equally classical manner 
in their right hands. The men garnish themselves with 
the little white hand-buckets, generally keeping one in 
the right hand, wherewith to sdute their neighbours and 
fiiencb as they meet them, by waving it over their heads, 
or by drumming on it with their knuckles. You will 
often see a donkey coming from our Lady of the Ark so 
loaded and covered with nuts, branches, twigs, and 
buckets, that you will scarcely be able to make out 
the species or genus, except by his salient ears and his 
hoofs. 

As for the vehicles, whether they go upon four wheels 
or upon two, or whether they be large or small, they are 
covered all over with nuts and buckets. We used^to 
think that this Madonna ought to be called our Lady of 
the Nuts, or our Lady of the Buckets ; but we knew a 
Madonna delle Noce, or a nut Madonna, in another 
part of the kingdom, and perhaps the honour of the 
bucket was similarly pre-occupied. There was one method 
of disposing of the nuts which was pretty and graceful, and 
which helped to give variety and good processional eifect 
to the group as they went along, half dancing and half 
walking. A white wand, or just as frequently a straight 
sapling of hazel with the bark on it, about six or seven 
feet long, was hung at the uppr end with nuts, strung 
together like rosaries, and under the nuts, stretched on a 
slight wooden frame, was a print rudely engraved and 
coloured, of our Lady of the Ark with the infant in her 
arms. Occasionally this wand or pole terminated with a 
hoop, which was wreathed round with foliage and fruit, 
and in the centre of which hung the picture of the Ma- 
donna. Making allowance for the difference of the 
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materials, and the difierent character of the emblem 
wi^in the drde, this thing bore a pretty dose resem- 
blance to that which we see in ancient sculpture 
illustrative of ovations, or triumphs, or sacrificial pro- 
cessions. The bearer of this trophy or standard was 
almost invariably a woman, and generally the tallest and 
the iinest, in person and in dress, of the party. It was 
alternately carried erect like a banner or flag, and carried 
over the shoulder like a musket. 

We have seen some sketches made in the conntry, or 
while the recollections were fresh and vivid, by Thomas 
Uwins, Esq., R. A., which conveyed a very good 
notion of parts of this great festival. Much of the 
picturesqueness and gracefulness of the groups was in 
them, but the grotesqueness, the broad humour, the 
dashing, glaring effects, were altogether wanting ; and 
they are to be painted only by one who shall unite in his 
single pencil the powers of Hogarth, Teniers, Wilkie,' 
and Poussin, together with other qualities which exist in 
none of those masters, and which would hardly be pro- 
duced by a union and intermingling of all their powers. 
A painter of genius and viyacitv mi^ht make himself 
great by occupying this field, which nas scarcely been 
trodden ; but let no foreigner attempt it without a pre- 
vious and thorough acquaintance with the manners and 
habits of thought of the people, and with the rich, 
expressive, and humorous dialect they talk. Our painters 
generally seem to take in ideas only by the eyes ; and 
therefore it is that the soul of the subject is so commonly 
wanting. 

On the return from the festa of Madonna dell* Arco, 
those who have determined to keep the great holiday 
con ttUto brio e somnia galanteria (with 2M spirit and 
perfect elegance) drive into the city of Naples with a 
mighty noise, and, whether they live there or in the 
neighbouring towns and villages, as Portici, R^ina, 
Torre del Greco, or Torre dell' Annunziata, or in any 
other town or village within ten or twelve miles of the 
capital, they drive through the principal streets, and 
show themselves on the grand promenade of the Chiaja 
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With their banners raised or with their little wooden 
buckets and their Avellino nuts shaking in the air, and 
siagng and shouting to the cracking of the ear-strings, 
thej iksh down the grand street of Toledo, and through 
the Stnuk de Chiaja^or round by Santa Lucia and Chia- 
tamoae, till they come to the entrance of the Villa 
Reale, or public gardens, and the broad well-paved 
oauaeway wnich runs between the gardens and the sea, 
and a fine long row of lofty houses, which extends from 
the entrance of the gardens to the hill and grotto of 
Pesilippo. On this broad, ]e?el, and well-paved road 
(paved, like all the streets of Naples, with great blocks 
of ancient lava cut from the flanks of Mount Vesuvius), 
the more adventurous and dashing sort always try the 
speed of their horses, racing against one another, and 
cutting in and out of the long and very disorderly line 
of caneatri, corriboli, and calessi, in a manner fearful to 
behold. When we were new in the country, two things 
(where everything was a matter of wonder) particularly 
surprised us -.—strong and spirited as their little blade 
horses were, we could scarcely conceive how, ai^er so long 
a journey, and with such a load behind them, thev could 
possibly be kept at such a speed ; and, seeing the con- 
nision and that more than Jehu fury of driving, and the 
y^ry evident state of intoxication of not a few of the 
drivers and passengers, we could not imagine how fre* 
quent and serious accidents did not occur. Yet afterwards, 
in the course of a good many years* experience, we 
hardly ever saw an accident that was at all serious. The 
truth is, those admirable little horses are very sure both 
of foot and eye, and are excellently in hand, and, 
although to an Englishman they seem to go awkwardly 
about It, the Neapolitans are iirst-rate whips. 

When they have driven along the broad Chiaja, across 
liergellina, and up the Strada Nuova, or new road of 
Posilippo, having the tomb of Virgil on the vine-covered 
bills above their heads, and passing close by the little 
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church which contains the ashes of the poet Sanazzaro 
and his marble tomb, they pull up their foam-covered 
horses at a Taverna, or house of entertainment, on the 
edge of a tufo cliff, just above the rocks where, accord- 
ing to a local tradition, that wild fisherman-king or dic- 
tator Mas' Aniello threw off the chain of gold and the 
costly mantle the humble and conquered Spanish viceroy 
had given him, to plunge into the sea to cool his fevered 
brain, and to sport once more with his familiar 
waves. 

At the Tavema, wine, iced water, and other refresh- 
ments are not wanting. Those snake-shaped little cates, 
which are glazed on the outside with baked sugar or with 
honey, and which are called terraglie, are always at hand 
for those who have money to pay for them. Efere, while 
some of the parties retain their vehicles in order to 
return througn the city in splendour, others dismiss 
theirs, and begin the return homeward in dancing. 
Again the calessi and corriboli flash through the Chiaja 
like meteors, though like very noisy ones, for the men, 
women, and children are all bawling, singing, or scream- 
ing, and the rapidity and seeming perilpusness of the 
' motion does not prevent their beating the tambourine ; 
and the close clattering of the iron hoofs on the hard 
lava swells that hubbub of sound. Then down come 
the Tarentella dancers, dancing in pairs, the one after the 
other, in a continuous line of dance, or with only a few 
short links broken in it, or a few gaps or intervals 
between. Down they come by the gentle slope of 
Posilippo to that cool pleasant under-cliff place called 
Mergellina, and thence by a curve upon the broad 
straight Chiaja. In those not bad days, when old Ferdi- 
nand of the large nose (Ferdinando Nasone) was king, 
and when all popular sports and national usages were 
encouraged and promoted, instead of being discouraged, 
as we are told they now are, I have seen a chain or 
column of dancers have its head midway in the Chiaja, 
and its rear or tail half a mile off at Mergellina. As in 
all these celebrations, the sunny brightness of the cli- 
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mate, the pnrit/ and transparency of the atmosphere, and 
the gaj warm colours which the peasants as well as their 
wives affect in their dress, greatly enhanced the beauty 
of the picture. It was very generally the custom of the 
women to take off their holiday shoes and intrust them 
to the keeping of a relation or friend before they began 
dancing. The practice of going barefooted was much 
commoner among them than ever we saw it in Scotland, 
however much may have been said and written about the 
lilting unshod lasses of the north. Occasionally the 
Neapolitan peasantry wore zoccoli, or wooden clogs, 
fastened over the instep by a strong leather strap, which 
sometimes reached to the toes. The zoccolo, in short, 
consisted of nothing but a thick wooden sole and this 
leather strap for the fore part of the foot. As it was 
not anyways fastened towards the heel, it made a rapping 
clacking noise in walking. This sound had found a place 
in the simple and rough amatory poetry of the country. 
I yet remember a few disjointea lines of a love-song 
wherein the amorous swain sings to his mistress words in 
patois which may be thus freely translated : — 

When I hear thy clogs 

Upon the lava stone, 
My heart goes ratHat-tat, 

And flies to thee alone. 
No instrument so sweet 
As the wood beneath thy feet. 

This may remind the reader of the good old song 
which the good wife of Scotland sings of her good 
man: — 

" His very foot has music in 't 
As he comes up the stair." 

But these zoccoli, among the more prosperous of the 
paesane, are thrown aside on the great festal days, and 
holiday shoes, frequently made of velvet, and embroidered 
with silk and silver or gold thread, are worn. Like the 
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coral necklaces, and the gold rings, and the large pen- 
dant ear-rings, these holiday shoes are preserv^ with 
great care, are very seldom used, and are very commonly 
heir-looms, or articles of property carefully transmitted 
from one generation to another. The embroidered shoes 
on the feet of that young buxom matron may have been 
worn at some festa of the Madonna delF Arco by hesr 
p^randmother. Far too rich and rare are thev to dance 
in ; so she foots; it to the Tarentella music in ber strong 
linen thread stockings, which she will probaUy danoe 
through before she gets home. Far have many of these 
matrons and damsels to ga, and they will dance the 
Tarentella, or take their turn in it, till their joyous jotur- 
ney is ended. As one pair grows weary, its plaoe is 
supplied cither from one of the flanks (which between 
them hedge in the dancers with a double line), or from 
the rear, where there usually march some ministeruig 
spirits with cool wine and iced water. 

The music of the Tarentella is always one and the 
same ; but the words which are sung to the music and to 
the dance vary ad infinitum. Most of these choral aongs 
are very old, and but few of them have ever been pre- 
served and transmitted by writing. They are all pre- 
served by memory and transmitted orally. Many of 
them smack of great age ; they are, for the most part, 
in the very rudest patois of the country, and primitively 
rough and straightforward in their style and expression, 
and yet not often gross. Of a very favourite one two 
lines ran in this homely vein : — 

" Fegato fritto e baccalk ! 
In ccoppo *na camera a pazzik.** 

With dried salt cod and liver fry, 
Up in a room to play sky-high. 

Some few are pretty enough, and in better Italian. Of 
this last class, the only one I can now recollect began in 
this fashion : — 
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<«SeibelU^8ei1 
6ei tatt^ amorota, 
Mi peri 'nna npom, 
lo nmoro per te. 

Bellezza pin rara 
Nod biddi giammai, 
Una donna i»n eara 
Pin bella di te." 

ThoQ art good, thoa art £sur, 
Thoa art loving and free. 
Thou seemest a bride, 
I am dying for thee. 

A beanty so rare 
Ne'er saw I till now, 
Or a woman so dear 
Or so lovely as thoa. 

As the common people sing their accompaniment to 
the Tarentella dance, or their songs to the mandolina, 
screaming and mistaking an excess of noise for effect, 
there is certainly little music or melody in them ; but, 
treated in a different manner, a fine melody may be 
brought out of some of them, in unison with that naivete 
and simplicity which never fail to charm a good and 
natural taste. A lady of the highest rank and most 

ancient lineage, the Duchessa di , who had too kind 

a heart and too clear a head to despise as vulgar every- 
thing that was popular or essentially of the people, could 
sing some of these old dance-songs and street-ditties in 
the most enchanting and touching manner. As for 
dancing the Tarentella, I most rarely saw any Neapolitan 
gentlefolks that could do it well, or that would even 
attempt to do it, it being considered ** so very low." Of 
foreigners I never knew but two that could do their part 
in the dance to perfection : the one was a young artist 
of French family, who had been bom and bred in the 
country ; the other is Mr. Charles Matthews, who has 
lived for a short time at Naples. But Mr. Matthews can 
sing the Tarentella song as well as he can dance the 
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dance. His whole performance is a perfect truth. It 
is so natural and free, and full of life and brio, as to have 
nothing of the character of a mere imitation. As he 
sings, shouts, and dances, so do the youngest and best of 
the Tarentellari, in the land where the Tarentella is 
native to the soil. 



( 8» ) 



THE CANTA-STORIA. 

The Molo of Naples is a strong, well-constructed stone 
pier, jutting far into the sea like Ramsgate pier, giving 
security to the harbour, and having at its extremity a 
goodly lighthouse. In the warm seasons of the year 
(that is to say, for nearly seven months out of the twelve) 
it is the favourite promenade and lounging place of 
the Neapolitan bourgeoisie and poorer classes of citi- 
zens, who are but too happy to escape from the hot 
pent>up air of their narrow and tortuous streets and 
lanes. On the Molo they can hear the cooling plash of 
the sea uipon the rocks, and inhale the pure evening air. 
And, as if this were not pleasure and bliss enough, under 
that glorious sky, and with the fairest view upon earth 
spread before and around, hither resort singers and con- 
jurors, mountebanks and improvisatori, men with learned 
pigs, and men with dogs that can tell fortunes, to afford 
amusement to the promenaders and loungers. The 
vividness of my Impressions, which lays the whole scene 
before my eyes, makes me use the present tense when I 
ought rather to use the past. I am told that the busy 
and merry Molo has been almost ungamished, of late 
years, of the men and things which made its merriment ; 
and that a police far more ruthless than that which some- 
times wageth war in our streets against Punch, hath 
swept awav Policinella, Canta-Storia, Ciarlatano, pig and 
dog, together with every other object that used to raisie 
a boisterous laugh. But I can only think of the Molo 
as it was in its pristine glory, and when, as Forsyth ob- 
served, it was an epitome of the town, exhibiting the most 
of its humours, — a theatre where any stranger might 
study, for nothing, the manners of the people. For 
mixed fun, it was assuredly the richest theatre in the 

X 3 
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world. With the very few strangera who thoroughly 
understood the rich Neapolitan patois, nothing in 
Naples could rival it except the theatre of San Car- 
lino, or the Little St. Charles, on the nights when the 
great living Policinella was in full force and playing in 
one of his best pieces, such as "The Ninety-nine 
Misfortunes of Punch," or "Punch and the JVlan of 
Bisceglia." 

The Canta-Storia, literally the story-singer or historj'- 
singer, is one that sings some tale or romance in rhyme, 
in a sort of measured recitativo style, to the accompani- 
ment of a mandolina or guitar, which is played sometimes 
by himself and sometimes by an assistant. The greatest 
professor in this line that I knew — the man that was 
called par excellence^ in their idiom, lo ccaUastoria in 
^ccoppo o Moh^ never played the instrument himself — 
being somewhat lamed and maimed, and needing the 
only arm and hand he could use for his gesticvlations and 
explanations. He was a short, lean, wizened M man, 
with an enormous three-cornered hat on his head, and 
with nose and eyes like those of a hawk. For fluency of 
speech, and for smart and sharp repartee, it was a won- 
drous old creature. Some complained that bis voice was 
cracked, and his singing not what it had been ; but' all 
confessed that for explaining a difficult passage, and 
making flowery poetry intelligible in plain prose, there 
was none like him. He ought to have been a commen- 
tator, for, in his own way, he could explain everything, 
allowing no obscurity or difficulty whatsoever to stand m 
his way, and never seeming to entertain a doubt as to the 
correctness of his illustrations. The only story-singer 
that rivalled his fame was a handsome well-made mariner 
with a clear and resonant voice ; but though people, par- 
ticularly the women, loved to listen to his singing and to 
his mandolina, they preferred going to the Elder for the 
commentaries and gloses. 

The stories thus sung to the sailors and poor citizens 
of Naples were almost invariably about the battles and 
loves of their great national idol, the Crusading Rinaldo, 
as described by Tasso in his 'Jerusalem Delivered.' 
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To have recited Tasso in his pure and exquisitelT refined 
Italian would have been to torow away time and labour, 
as very few of the auditory would have understood it. 
But the old Canta-Storia had a Tasso of his own, all 
turned into Neapolitan language and rhyme— or rather 
he had a rifacciamento, dressed up in his vemaculary of 
all the cantos and stanzas which referred to the exploits 
and adventures of the national hero, and from which were 
dismissed, as unworthy of any notice, the pious Godirey, 
the hero of the Epic, the bold Tancred, and all the other 
Christian heroes of Tasso. The popular admiration for 
Rinaldo amounted to a passion, to an enthusiasm of the 
most unaffected and ardent kind. When the old minstrel 
would sing how the Christian hero with one cut of the 
sword or one thrust of the lance slew a score of Pagans 
or put thousands upon thousands to the rout, there would 
be a shout of ** En I viva Rinaldo nuostro 1 — Long live 
our Rinaldo P' When the tone and story changed, — 
when the sage old man in the three-cornered hat would 
represent the hero in some disastrous adventure exposed 
to the malice of witches and magicians, and beset by a 
host of cruel Pagan foes, tears would stand in the eyes of 
many of the listeners, or now and then drop from tkem, 
like large summer rain-drops, upon the hard flags which 
paved the Molo ; and there would be a muttering of woe, 
as if a real and visible calamity had befallen some dear 
relative or friend— Ah I povero Rinaldo! Ajutati I>io 
— Ah ! Streghe maledette, Saraceni infamiy il IHaoolo vi 
avra tutti! — Ah! poor Rinaldo, may God help thee! 
Ah! cursed witches, infamous Saracens, the devil will 
have ye all !" 

Not only these poor fellows appeared to have no doubt 
as to the real existence of Rinaldo, or the authenticity 
of the moving adventures they were listening to, but 
they also seemed to feel as though Rinaldo were still 
living and actually engaged in his dolorous misadven- 
tures—there! right before their eyes, yet where they 
could not reach him or give him help. I have seen the 
magic of the stage as exercised by Siddons and Kean ; 
but I never saw people so carried out of themselves and 
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the material existing world aroond them by those great 
actors and the spell of the greatest of poets whose cha- 
racters and creations they were embodying, as I have 
seen the ]xior Neapolitans wrapt and transported by the 
rode verses monotonously chanted by that wizen old man 
in the three-cornered hat. 

In those days, before the ^oriesof the Molo had begun 
to depart, there were some sets of men, for the most part 
young, and mariners or fishermen, who were callea gli 
efjpa9aonati cU Jimaldo, or the impassioned or enthusiasts 
for that hero and darling. 

Evening after evening, week after week, these fellows 
would gather round the Canta-Storia, and devour his 
strains with an avidity of appetite, and an earnestness of 
expression on every countenance, which proved how much 
they relished what he sang, ^ne athletic fellows were 
some of them, and sun-browned the faces, long and black 
the hair, and black and flashing the eyes, of ail of them. 
And they were gathered in groups round the old bard 
or minstrel, as the somewhat more refined Greeks may be 
supposed to have done round the itinerant Homer, some 
of tnem standing with their arms crossed on their almost 
bare chests, some sitting on the stones which capped the 
parapet of the pier, some on wooden stools, and some 
cro6s4egged on the pavement. In this fashion they would 
often stay from long before sanset of a summer evening 
until well on to the midnight hour, listening over ana 
over agun to the same parts of the story ; for the sage 
old man, like the professional story-tellers of Egypt and 
Turkey, never began and ended bis tale on the same 
nig:ht, generally breaking off at some point where the nar- 
rative was most interesting, and telling his auditors that 
he should conclude his story on the morrow. This little 
ruse was calculated to ensuro the attendance of those who 
had been interested to-night But with the appassionati 
— with the real enthusiasts for Rinaldo— it was scarcely 
called for : they were sure to be to-morrow night where 
they were to-night. By the setting sun or by the broad 
moonli^t the scene was eminently picturesque and 
poeticJ. On one side of the Mole, in the not over- 
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aweet harbour, lay huddled together merchant ships ftnd 
coast traffickers, emitting no very savoury smells ; on tiie 
other side were the starch monotonous walls of the Cm* 
tello Nuovo, the back of the royal palace, and the en- 
trance to the arsenal ; but behind rose the fine-shaped 
hills of St. Elmo and the Vomero, the one crown^ \w % 
bold castle, the other by a magnificent monastery with a 
Moresque-looking face ; and behind and abote these hH)s, 
and stretching far away, towered the heights of the Cli^ 
maldoli, with another convent on their bro^, and Uie 
heights of the Arienella, in whose white village, half hid 
among trees and tall-growing vines, was bom Salvator 
Rosa, the fittest painter to paint the half naked enthu^ 
siastic group. And then in front, or by turning a little 
on the Molo so as to vary the point of sight, the eye could 
rest upon the broad flank and forked summit of Momit 
Vesuvius, with smoke or fire issuing from the nearer of 
the two cones ; upon the long white walls of Castella* 
mare, and the sublime peak of Mount St Angelo behind 
them ; upon the old town of Sorrento, standing imme* 
diately over the sea ; upon high and perpendicular cliflSl 
of tnfo ; upon Cape Campanella, or the Cape of Minerva, 
behind which the Parthenopean Syren had her abode ; 
upon the rocky and majestic Isle of Capnaea, to sojourn 
in which Tiberius abandoned the imperial city of Rome ; 
upon Cape Misenum, which hath borne, and bears, and 
ever shall bear, the name of the Trumpeter of ^neas, 
even as Virgil predicted in his melodious verse,— for true 
poets are prophets, and the names hallowed by genius 
are no longer subject to decay and transmutation ; upon 
the long glittering hills of Posilippo, where Lucullns 
built his palace of palaces and established his earthly pa- 
radise ; and upon the grim dark-brown old castle which 
the Norman conquerors of the south built upon a rock 
close in to the Neapolitan shore and the western walls of 
the city — ^the castle called dell* Uovo, or Egg-castle, from 
the shape of the rock on which it stands, and which it 
entirely covers. This is a rare scene, and overpower* 
ingly rich in associations. There Is not a hill, rock, islet, 
cape, or jutting promontory, but has its name in classical 



iwe or IB nodem soog. Sorrento, which stentfs on the 
other side of the hoy almost dincdy opposite the Molo, 
waa the birthplace dT Taaao, who first gave immortality 
to. the Riaeldo the M minstrel sings about : it was at 
Sorrento, among green hills and shady vsJleys and glens 
wooded witlit the Hex, that the ardent boet passed the 
hsApy daye of his ehildhood, which, if nis biographers 
tett the truth, appear to have been almost the only happy 
dl^s of his elonny eziitence ; and it was to Sorrento and 
to the IdncbessofesurviTing sister that the poet fled, poor, 
knejiy, and on foot, when sovere^ princes and pnnoes 
of the Bonan ciuirch had foreaken nim and persecute 
him,, and when terror and long sufiering had well nigh 
made him in reality that maniac which his enemies, loiig 
before, had accused him of being,, and under die dark 
leipiilatioB of which he had lain for long years in the 
dungeon of the ungrateinl Est! at Ferrara. 

The Caata-^Storia's version of Tasso's great poem in 
the Neapolitan dialect was far from being so elegant or 
ao close to the original as was the Venetian version which 
was at one time commonly sung by the Gondolieri of the 
Queen of the Adriatic. If much that Tasso wrote was 
omitisd, much also was added by the Canta-Storia which 
the poet never wrote or dreamed of. These Neapolitan 
interpolations and addenda were extravagant to the utmost 
verge of extravagance, and not unfrequently erotesque in 
the eyes of those who knew the original and had a more cul«- 
tivated taste than the mariners on the Molo. But to these 
JMMxr iellows nothing eould be finer, or grander, or in any 
sense better, than what they heard sung at chanted in their 
owtt expressive dialect by ttie wizened old man, or by the 
. hftndsome and gaUiard young man. The Appassionati, or 
enthusiasts, would have fought any man that had adven- 
tured to dttoute the pre-eminence of Rinaldo over all the 
heroes of lasso s epic^ or rather over all the heroes that 
figured in the Holy Wars or in any othn* wars. This 
temper was once pot to the test. A foreigner iamiliar 
with their langui^e and habits, began one evening to 
decry their idol-hero. Rinaldo, he said, was a stout and 
dving man, a very stent and daring man («»' guappo^ «n 
ffue^ppmu\ but theie had been men as brave as he, or 
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braver, Tancred to wit, who was also their own country- 
man ; and there had been wiser and better and greater 
men, like the captain-general Godfrey. The faces of 
the enthusiasts blackened with rage, and their eyes shot 
flashes of fire. The stranger, apprehending mischief to 
himself, prudently dropped his odious comparisons, and 
said he had but joked. *' Va bene lo achierzo" said one 
of the group, ** ma con Rinaldo nuastro non si schierza " 
—Jokes are very well, but there must be no joking with 
our Rinaldo. No honest Swiss ever stood up more 
boldly for the fame of William Tell, or fiery Scot for the 
glory of William Wallace or of the Bruce, than that tat- 
tered mariner would have done for the fabulous renown 
of Rinaldo. 

It was the custom of the old man with the three- 
cornered hat to stop at every two or three stanzas, in 
order to take breath, and then to answer any queries 
that might be put to him. His cool, yet quick mode of 
performing the last-named office was inimitable. For 
example, he had been describing, or reciting in the 
poem, a blow given by Rinaldo to a grim Saracen, or to 
some enchanted tree, and the noise of that terrible blow 
was so loud that it had been heard across continents and 
seas, in China. ** Where is this China ?" says a mariner. 
** Agood deal farther off than Capo di Chino," responds 
the minstrel ; — the said Capo di Chino being a hSl on 
the road towards Rome, and barely one mile from the 
suburbs of Naples. " But how far off^ is it ?" rejoins the 
querist? *'Not above a hundred thousand leagues,*' 
replies the Canta-Storia. *^ JE di grazia, and pra)^ what 
sort of a beast is this griffin ?" asks another. " A grifl&n," 
says the old man, putting his index finger to his nose, 
'Ms a griffin. That is good to say, it is a monster, half 
bird and half beast, with a particle of the reptile in it, 
having a dragon's head, a body like a horse, eagle's wings, 
a serpent's tongue, a dragon's tail, eagle's talons, and 
lizard's skin and legs." ** Is it very big?" "About as 
big as the biggest of those ships in the harbour," says 
our poetical naturalist. *< And are there many of them 
living now in the unchristian countries ?" This query 
li^o many others, he evades with a very sapient look 
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and a '* non ci vogUono dimande*' (such questions are 
unnecessary). <* But why," says a moralizing youth, 
*' did that good Christian Cavalier Rinaldo allow himself 
to be led astray and shut up in the enchanted palace by 
that beautiful wicked witch Armida?" ^^ Figlio mio! 
my son ! why dost thou run after Paschariella, the wash- 
erwoman's daughter, and go oftener to the tavema than 
to mass ? Why I becaiise thou art duped by the devil 
in the shape of a woman, and because the temptations of 
wine and maccaroni be too strong fo/ thee.*' ** What 
means the land of the rising sun V* '* Nothing more 
than this — that it is a country so near to the sun, that 
when he gets up in the morning thou mightest throw thy 
red night-cap in his face and hit him.'* 

Somewhat in this manner did the ancient sage in 
the three-cornered hat resolve all questions. However 
ridiculous was hb matter, his face was always as grave as 
a tombstone. He was paid for his singing, his poetry, his 
conmuents and explanations, by voluntary donations, 
sometimes in the smallest copper coin of the realm, and 
sometimes in kind, as in wine, fish, fruit, maccaroni, or 
the like. The Appassionati were, of course, the most 
liberal ; but now and then his eyes were made to glisten 
by some curious traveller, who, in gratitude for the 
amusement he had received, would drop a piece of silver 
into an old hat which was generally placea before him, 
modestly and unobtrusively, on the ground. 

He lived in a dark crooked lane, near the Mercato, 
or great market-place, where Mas'Aniello began his 
memorable rebellion, by oversetting the taxed fruit- 
stalls, and by shouting that God sent the people of 
Naples abundance, though their wicked government made 
them perish of hunger I Wizened as the old Canta- 
Storia was, it was not from want of food or of money to 
purchase it. I was told that when at home he fared 
sumptuously, eating maccaroni every day, and meat on 
the hiffh Church festivals ; that he slept, like a duke, 
through most of the hot hours of summer, and rarely went 
abroad until the sun was nigh sinking in the west, and 
the cool evening breeze was rising. His life was certainly 
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a more prosperous one than that of many professed poets 
and teachers of poetry ^in Na|)les, spite of Horace's 
dictum, poetry was taught like music, or arawing, dancingy 
fencing, or any other art or aocomplisfament ; only the 
fees or lesson-price paid to the Maesiro di poesia, were 
infinitely lower than what were usually paid to the 
poorest of dancing-masters or fencing-masters). Grod 
nelp them I A hungry, tattered, despised set were these 
Neapolitan poets and poem-makers in my time 1 If they 
lived upon their genius, their genius was always promis- 
ing them what she never gave : — 

** Come runane estatioo on villano 
Qoando il giocalator di porglifinge 
Un francescone suUa vota mano, 
E stringila, gli dice, ed ei la strioge, 
Poi r apre, p»& non trova la moneta, 
— Cosi i rimasto il povero poeta!*** 

As gaping rustic at &ome country fidr 
Clenches his horny hand on subtle air 
ThinluDg to hold a good bright shilling there, 
Then, at the conjurer's biddmg opes his fist. 
And finds within it neither coin nor grist, 
— So fares poor poet in his money-kist 

We have known some of these Neapolitan poets write 
three odes for a dinner and sell a sonnet for a cup of 
coffee ; but it was not often that their productions were 
such marketable commodities. In gented society, the term 
poet meant a fellow without a shirt, and one that was 
very crazed, very dirty, and very hungry. Our friend on 
the Molo could every night close his palm upon some- 
thing more substantial than empty air. But the flesh 
even of minstrels, rhapsodists, and bards is mortal. 
Homer himself died, though he left behind him that 
which can never perish ; and one day our old Canta- 
Storia passed ** al numero de' piu" or ** to the majority," 
as the Italians call the countless dead. He was said to 
have left a good many ducats behind him — a proof of his 

• Poesie Giocose del Dottore Antonio Gnadaimoli, 
d Arezzo, Milano, 1840. ° 
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flood manaffement and of the Hberatity of his hearers. 
One g^at roHcinella of San CarKno died, and was forth- 
with succeeded by another of equal excellence. It was not 
so with our great CantanStoria : his place on the Molo 
was taken, not filled, by a fkt, obese, doll, heavy-visaged 
man tfiat went upon crutches and wore no three-cornered 
hat. His wit went upon crutches as well as his body, 
fin* H was very lame and slow. The enthusiasts of 
Rinaldo bemoaned the loss they had sustained : but the 
yenes he had sung were still dear to them, and their 
passion for the fame of Rinaldo could not know abate- 
ment. Moreover there remained for some time longer 
the youn^ Canta-Storia of the loud voice and the mando- 
lina. When I left the country, eighteen years ago, the 
song of Rinaldo still fonned one of the strongest attrac- 
tions to the Molo. 

Tasso is not the only classic and epic poet with whose 
text the Neapolitans have taken liMrties. There is a 
version of the seven first books of the Iliad by a distin- 
guished Neapolitan advocate and wit who flourished in 
the early part of the last century ;* but this is printed 
and published — ^ tm libro stcanpato e daio aUa htce—^Xid 
is intended for the amusement and laughter of the edu- 
cated and learned. Nobody, we believe, ever knew who 
it was that mixed his own Neapolitan feathers with the 
Tuscan plumage of Tasso, or who originally composed 
the story of Rinaldo as it was sung or chanted on the 
Molo. Certain it is that he was no mocker or scoffer ; 
that he revered the subject he had in hand, and that, 
however laughable it may seem to the refined and critical, 
it was meant to be taken in sober seriousness by the 
poorer multitude. It is probable, however, that the 
oomposition had been altered and enlarged by many suc- 
cessive story-singers. I never saw it in print. iSij old 
friend of the three-cornered hat, who, I fear, must be 
called the last genuine Canta-Storia, sometimes aided his 
memory by glancing at a very greasy manuscript, which 

• Varie Poesie di Niccold Capassi, ]^rimario Professore di 
Leggiuella Regis Universitii di Napoii. 
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did not seem to have been written either in his days or 
in those of his father. I noticed more than once that he 
did not strictly adhere to this text, but altered and varied 
according to his whim, occasionally omitting whole stanzas 
which contained nothing about fighting or about witch- 
craft, and which therefore might be considered bv the 
mariners as tame and insipid. Whatever he introauced 
was cadenced and rhymed. He was an improvisatore. 
Peace to the old rhap8odist*s ashes I I have done more 
for his memory than any of his countrymen are now 
likely to do. 
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IL CIARLATANO. 

Thjb Ciarlatano, or Charlatan, or mountebank, was a 
yery frequent sight in the streets and squares of Rome in 
the days of Baritolommeo Pinelli ; although then, and a 
few years later, that personage was seen still more 
frequently in the streets of Naples. Generally, however, 
he was native to neither of tnose two places. Judging 
irom their latiguage and accent, we should say that nearly 
all these Italian Charlatans, between the years 1815 and 
1827, were natives of Tuscany, only a few being from 
Lombardy, from Brescia, Bergamo, &c. Their impu- 
dence and loquacity, their quickness of hand and eye, 
and of repartee, were amusing. Some of them almost 
rivalled the popularity of Punch and the Burattini, 
whom they always affected to treat with great contempt. 
Their dress was various, but always very fantastical and 
fine. Although they dealed exclusively in the healing 
art, they gave a decided preference to the costume of the 
killing art : I never saw one of them dressed at all like a 
doctor (not even like the quack-doctor of Venice and of 
Italian comedy) ; but I have seen scores of them habited 
like soldiers. Most of my acquaintance had a decided 
predilection for the showy cap, and gold-laced, em- 
Droidered, and tagged jacket of the hussar, and for 
Turkey-red or amaranthine-coloured pantaloons. More- 
over they often wore Hessian boots, with many wrinkles 
over the calves, and with long ringing brass spurs at the 
heels. Nor was the trailing sabre or the natty cartouche- 
box missing, the latter often serving as the depository of 
the most precious of the drugs they were trying to vend. 
They invariably wore glittering ear-rings in their ears, 
and heaps of rings on their hands. Thev would tell the 
poor peasants what great man or great dame had given 
them this ring, or that, for some wonderful cure ; and, r 
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the eves of the credulous, their plass and paste easily 
passed for diamonds and other precions stones. Nor b it 
to be supposed that the ear-nngs detracted from their 
martial appearance. As late as the end of Bonaparte's 
career most of the French and Italian army wore ear- 
rings. We have seen moustaohed colonels of dragooiiB 
and bearded grenadier officers wearing diamond ear- 
rings. Murat, the greatest of cavalry officers and sa- 
breurs, never gave up the fashion. He' had a pair of dia- 
mond rings in his ears when all his adventures were so 
tragically finished at Pizzo in Calabria. At times the 
ProfesBori contented themselves with stools or chairs ; but, 
when they could, they ascended a stage. 

The stage on which the Ciarlatano usually exhibited 
consisted of a few planks laid upon tresses, with a can- 
vas screen at the back, and sometimes with a smaller 
canvas screen on either side, on which were painted 
dragons, serpents, and other monsters, both real and 
imaginary. At most the stage was little more than a 
bench, called in Italian banco, whence the professional 
synonyme of mountebank. When well furnished, the 
professor (tliey always styled themselves /Trofes^ort) had a 
number of bottles and phials, containing snakes, vipers, 
scorpions, hugeous spiders (not omitting the Calabrian 
tarantula, the bite of which can be cured by nothing but 
dancing I), and some three or four live serpents of dif- 
ferent sizes. The '* tortoise hung" was not uncommon ; 
and we have now and then seen the ^* alligator stuifed." 
The *' other skins of ill-shaped fishes " were quite com- 
mon, as were also the '* empty boxes," 

**• Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds, 
Bemnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses ;** 

which make up the stock-in-trade of Shakspere's Man- 
tuan apothecary. 

The live snakes are made to play a very great part in 
all these exhibitions. In Italy, as in England, the only 
reptile of this shape whose bite is at all poisonous is the 
viper or adder, and there, as here, that creature is not 
very often found in the commission of mischief. But the 
iarlatano counts on the deep-rooted and univerasd an- 
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tipathy men bear the serpent ; and although no peasant 
ever knew any harm done by any of the species he dandles 
so fearlessly, they are all astonished at nis coinage or at 
his magical skill as they see him let the great black and 
green snakes twist round and round his neck, and hiss (as 
he pinches them) into his open mouth, or as he throws biM^ 
his hussar jacket and converts his bare arm into a sort of 
Caduceus wand, with serpents coiling round it, and across 
one another, and uniting their hissing heads above his 
upliflted hand. I cannot say that I ever saw them deal 
either with live vipers or live scorpions (all of their scor- 
pions and vipers being preserved in spirits), but we are 
told by the mgenious Francesco Redi, author of the best 
modern dithyrambic and anacreontic, * Baccoin Toscana,' 
in one of his prose works, that the Ciarlatani of his time, 
in order to show the power and the value of their anti- 
dotes, were accustomed to eat scorpions and the heads of 
vipers. And this they might do without any danger, 
provided only they killed the creatures first and avoided 
Deing stung or bitten ; for the venom, which is dangerous 
when introduced into the blood, is perfectly innocent 
when introduced into the stomach, and vice versa — ^so 
that Queen Eleanora might have sucked the wound 
inflicted upon her husband by the poisoned dagger with 
very little peril to herself. The antidotes which Redi 
(who was a learned physician and naturdist, as well as 
an excellent poet) treats with little respect, are still sold 
by the professori, and consist entirely of viper-broth or 
of some of the spirit in which the scorpion or the other 
reptiles have been preserved. But I have seen these 
liquids sold not merely as cures, but also as preventives, 
the vender assuring his credulous customer that so long as 
he kept them no noxious creature could sting or bite him. 
To the viper-broth many other additional virtues were 
attributed. But, without any direct aid from Charlatans, 
the faith in this panacea is still very strong among the 
rural population of England ; and I was recently as- 
sured by a Kentish gamekeeper that there was nothing 
like a decoction of vipers, or *♦ viper's oil," for the curing 
of all manner of bad eyes. 
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Indeed there was not a pbyrical evil nnder the ran but 
these Italian professors would cnre with their decoctiont, 
thmr elixirs, their powder charms, and their pills ; wldle 
most of these eVils were to be prevented if the good 
people would only buy their charms in time. Some of 
oar home-bom and home-practisinv (juacks display con* 
siderable genius with the pea, and in advertising and 
pnflBng by means of newspapers and hand-bills and phi* 
cards ; yet their performances are dull indeed compared 
with the extemporised effusions and spoken eloquence of 
the Italian professors I was acquainted with a ouarter of 
a century ago. Thdr name of Ciarlatano is derived from 
the verb Ciarlare^to talk a great deal, and without any 
attention to truth. No men could have better merited the 
name, or could have talked more and with a bolder defi- 
ance of fiict. Yet their lies, stupendous in their magni- 
tude, were generally well linked together, being ally 
as Tony Lumpkin expresses it, '* in a concatenation ac- 
cordingly." 

There was one professore that used to exhibit among 
the Trasteverini at Rome, and to travel frequently be- 
tween the Eternal City and Loretto, Sinigaglia, and the 
various papal towns on the Adriatic shore. Most of his 
brethren bad a scrap or two of old and dirty parchment, 
which they would flourish in the eyes of the ignorant as 
diplomas from foreign universities ; but this ^llow, in- 
stead of one or two, had a score of such parchments, some 
of. which, as he solemnly represented, were diplomas 
conferred upon himself, some of them diplomas conferred 
upon his father, and some upon his grandfather ; for the 
medical sciences were hereditary in his family, and his 
grandfather had attained to the highest fame as family 
physician to the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa or the 
Red-Beard 1 It was nothing to him that this great em- 
peror had been dead considerably more than six hundred 
years. He cared nothing for chronology, or for geo- 
graphy, or for any other stubborn science ; he counted 
with an illimitable confidence upon the ignorance of his 
auditory, and upon the eflPect to be produced by great 
names and sonorous phrases ; and his imagination being 
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altogether untmomelled, it took the boldest ^hta. He 
Qould cure the Emperor of China of a fe?er and Mie at 
Fekin in one day, and draw a tooth of the Great Mog«l 
of India at Delhi on the next ; from India to England 
was but a step to him, and he could traverse Spain, 
JPranoe, Germany, Russia, with a speed tenfold greater 
than that of the seven-leagued boots. Wherever he had 
been, his |nlls and elixirs, his charms and antidotes, had 
done miracles, and had procured for him gold and glory. 
The Cham of Tartary was in despair when he qiutted Ins 
court, and the Czar of Muscovy and all his court had 
gone into deep mourning the day he had left them. But, 
such was his love for his own native country of Italy, and 
more especially for the Trasteverini of Rome, or the good 
people of Loretto, or of Sinigaglia (or of any other place 
where he might chance to be), that he had renounced all 
the advantages which foreign courts and potentates could 
confer upon him, in order to ofier to the said good people 
a cure for every complaint and the means of reaching a 
healthful and happy old age for a few half-pence or 
farthings a-piece. 

'^ Here 's a box of pills," he would say, opening and 
showing the contents of the box, ** here 's a box ot pills 
for ye ! I have had twenty scudi for a smaller one, but ye 
shall have it for twenty bajocchi. What, nobody to buy ? 
Ah, untutored people, ye know not what ye are losing! 
W^ell, such is the love X bear ye, ye shall have it for ten 
baiocchi. Howl no one to buy at ten? There, M 
yellow-face, take it at five, 't will cure thy tertian and 
drive away all future effects of malaria. What I not take 
it at five ? The Great Mogul would give me the golden 
crown off his head for it ! Well, give me three biyocchi, 
for I see thou art but poor, old yellow-face. So 1 and 
now here 's an elixir I My elixirs are more wonderful 
than my pills. I wish ye could only go to Fekin and 
ask the principal wife of the emperor's head minister, 
that great mandarin Fom-fo-fee, what one of these little, 
little bottles did for her. Mayhap, too, the great king 
of England could tell you something about this magical 
potion, for it was all through one of these little bottles 
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that he beat BoMparte and put the Dey of Algiers in an 
iron cage I There is health and strength in this eliziri 
there is beauty and love in this elixir, there is long life in 
fins elixir, there is everything that is good in this elixir :** 
—and 80 be would so on with a never-flagging extrava* 
gance, until be sold the balm of life for two or three pence. 

At Naples there was a standing feud between these 
alien tnarmtani and the native professori — ^more especially 
the indigenous tooth-drawers who practised, mib otelo^ on 
the mole and extracted the tusks otmariners and lazzaroni 
with portentously krge iron pincers. The old Canta- 
Storia of the three-cornered hat had no patience or 
charity for the foreign intruders. He used to call them 
vile impostors. Upon the Mole proper they seldom ven* 
tared to intrude. Their usual post was in the broad 
street which leads by the Post Oflice and the Castello 
Nuovo to the Mole, or in Castle square— il Lareo del 
Castello— which, in my time, was appropriated for tJl 
manner of popular uses. It is now a much cleaner and 
more orderly place, but not half so amusing. 

It has been noted, by a classical traveller who loved 
to compare the modem with the ancient usages of Italy, 
that the serpents may be considered as emblematic of the 
profesaitm of these charlatans. The figures of .Sscula- 
pios and Hygeia have always a serpent in hand, for, as 
that reptile is said to be restored to youth and visour on 
easting his skin, in like manneris the human body reno- 
vated by the healing art of medicine.* A modem 
ciarlatano without his snake, would be like a Policinella 
without hia mask. 

' * * Vestiges of Ancient Manners and Customs discoverable 
in Modem Italy and Sicily.'— By the Rev. J. J. Blnnt^ 
Fellow of St John's, Cam., etc London, 1825. 
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IL GIUOCO DELLA MORRA. 

The game of the Morra, which is very andent in Italy, 
is thus played : — 

Two men or boys (we never saw women op girls 
play at it) place themselves opposite to each other, and 
at the same instant of time each throws out his right 
hand, with so many fingers open and so many shut or 
bent upon the palm, and eacn of the players, also at 
the same instant of time, cries out the number made 
by adding his adversary's open fingers to his own. 
Thus if A throws out three fingers and B lour, and 
A cries seven, and B eight, or any other number not 
the true one, A marks a point in the game. If both 
cry right, then, as a matter of course, there is a tie, and 
the throw goes for nothing. This to the uninitiated 
may seem a very childish and a very easy game, but 
the difficulty of it is far greater than can be well con- 
ceived without seeing it played ; and success in 'the 
game does not depend upon chance, but upon superior 
quickness of sight. Each player knows the number of 
fingers he himself throws out, but he must catch at a 
glance the number thrown out by his adversary, whose 
movements, like his own, are as quick as lightning, 
and as he sees he must call out the joint number, his 
adversary doing the same. This game is mentioned 
by ancient Roman writers under the name of *' micare 
digitis," and the glittering or flashing of the finger 
is descriptive of its nature. The fingei*s are now 
o])en, now shut ; the hand is now in the air, and now 
dovir n at the side ; and throw follows throw and call fol- 
lows call as quick as the muscles can move or the 
tongue speak. The first time I saw the game played, 
I was amazed at this rapidity and at the loud voices and 
excited passionate expression of the players, who were 
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only idttying for about a penny-worth of wine. Their 
eyea flashed and their voices sounded like the simuUane* 
0U8 discharge of a brace of large pistols, it being scarcely 
possible to my unprsctised eye and ear, either to see the 
number of finders th^t were opened or to distinguish by 
the ear who cned one number or who another. But two 
bystanders who acted as umpires, and who were almost 
equally excited, seemed to make these distinctions very 
well. When the first game was decided, which bap* 
pcHMd in a very few seconds, the two fellows played 
another, and getting more and more inflamed, they went 
on throwing out hands and fingers, and bawling numbers, 
as Quattro ! Sei I Otto! Cinque! Novel &c., until their 
Toicee were hoarse and their arms so tired that they 
could no longer keep up the rapid movement. As a man 
gains a point by hitting the nght number, he marks it 
with a finger of his left hand, which is kept motionless, 
but generally raised above the shoulder. Five points 
make the game, and when the thumb and four fingers of 
^ left hand are all expanded, then the lucky owner 
of that hand cuts a caper and sometimes cries Fattol 
(Done I) or Guadagnato! (Gained!) or Ho vinto! (I 
have conquered I Not once, but many a time have I 
seen the losing partv in his mad spite bite the fingers of 
his right hand until the blood came. But this valuable 
extremity of the human frame is very liable to bites in 
the south of Italy ; for not only do men bite their thumbs 
to show their contempt of their enemies in the manner 
which Shakspere has recorded in the first scene of ' Ro- 
meo and Juliet,' but they also bite and almost gnaw their 
fingers whenever they are exceedingly vexed and disap- 
pointed. I once heard a Capuchin friar in the Mercato, 
or great market-place of Naples, preach rather a long 
sermon on the evil practice of finger-biting, which he 
denounced as heathenish and Saracenic. I have said 
that five points make the game; but I believe that 
Morra, like whist, has its longs and shorts, and that in 
the long game ten points are needed. I have also said 
that the player throws open so many fingers of his right 
hand and keeps so many shut; but he may, if be 
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diootesy throw open all ilie fingeii of his right faaadi, 
and this upoo oooaakMii he does. It sometimes iiappeiis 
that both plajen sisuiltaaeoiuly throw oot five fingers. 

The worst of the Gkoeo diella Mom is that it fre* 
quentlj leads to violent quarrelling. InvoluabOy mis* 
takes will happen, and at times men will try to «dieat* 
Notwithstanding the Quurelloos quickness of their keeciy 
blacky and well-practised eyes, both players and umplrea 
will now and then be at fiudt, and fierce disputes w^ 
arise about the number of gHttning fingers wnich lutTe 
been thrown. Their ears, too, are occasionally at fanlt, 
and then with equal violence they will dispute whether 
it was the voice of A or the voice of B that cried the 
right number. Whenever fives were thrown there ynb 
a greater chance of fierce disputation, for one of the play^^ 
ers was very likely to say that he had not extended hit 
thumb, but had only opened his four fingers ; and cen- 
tainly this thumb point, which we ourselves could never 
attain to, seemed to be of difficult attainment to ** i pi^ 
periti giuocatori," the most experienced players. AU 
though private assassination and the use of the stiletto 
and knife had happily dedined in Italy, I regret to say 
that some twenty years ago knives were not unfVequentiy 
drawn after a disputckl game at Morra. On this aoooimt 
attempts have been made at various times to put down 
the sport ; but in our time it flourished greatly and 
seemed indestructible. It was in vogue among the 
common people of Rome, and more especially among 
the Tnisteverini, or those rough and somewhat turbolent 
fellows who dwell in the part of the dty beyond the 
Tiber. But the greatest professors and most ardent fol- 
lowers of the game were the Lazsaroni and comaion 
people of the city of Naples, and the neighbouring 
towns in the Terra di Lavoro. In this the sunniest 
part of the south there never was fair, festa^ saint's day, 
or other holiday, in which il Giuoco della Mona was not 
played for wine and nuti, melons, sweetmeats, or other 
refreshments, bv thousands ; and at these great meetings 
the air rang and re-echoed with the shup loud volleyed 
voices of the players. The confusion and wUdneM of 
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noise is scarcely to be Imainned, except by one who has 
been at the Festa della Madonna aell' Arco, or the 
Festa di Pi^ di Grotta, or some other great Neapolitan 
festival. In loudness of voice the Neapolitans excel 
every other people in the world, and they are, perhaps, 
never so load-tongucd as when under the excitement of 
this game. If mistakes and quarrels arise when the 
game is played singly, it may well be imagined that they 
are more likely to occur when many paire are playingp 
close together and flashing their fingers and shouting 
their numbers all at one time, JM oreover on those great 
celebrations more wine than usual was drunk, and in 
these very excitable people even a slight intoxication by 
wine was apt to seem very near akin to madness. 

I forget what saint^s or what Madonna's day it was 
when, being on my way from Peestum and Salerno to 
Naples, I rode into the town pf Torre dell' Annunziata, 
which stands by the sea-shore at the foot of Mount 
Vesuvius, at a short distance from the ancient city of 
Pompeii. It is here that the best maccaroni is made: 
this manufacture gives employment to many persons, and 
the town of Torre dell' Annunziata was one of the most 
prosperous and quiet and orderly places in the kingdom. 
But on this glorious summer evening as I rode into the 
town, I heard the most savage yelling and saw a great 
many knives flashing in the air, and fellows running 
hither and thither and uttering the most fearful excla- 
mations. At the same time some hundreds of women 
screamed and shrieked and tore their hair or bit their 
fingers. It looked as if Masaniello, that marvellous 
fisherman, had come back to life to make a new state 
revolution : but I very soon ascertained that all this hub- 
bub and drawing of knives had originated in some dis- 
puted games at Morra. It was more owing to the screams 
and tears and entreaties of the women than to any exer- 
tion of some half-dozen of gendarmes that an end was 
put to hostilities ; but this desirable event did not 
happen until several of the knives I had seen in the air 
had been wetted in human blood. Such was the tragical 
part of la Morra. The comic part, however, was often 
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very rich, and the game oflfered the quiet observer an 
excellent opportunity for studying eipression and gesti- 
culation. 

In the summer time there was no going in the even- 
ing into any street or lane of the lower p^ of the city 
of Naples, without hearing the shouts of fellows that 
were playing at thb andent and primitive game ; but we 
are told that his present Neapolitan miyesty has so far 
succeeded in his social reforms as to diminish within his 
capital the amount and frequency of the sport* Madame 
de Stael and other travellers who wrote at the beginning 
of the present century, grossly exaggerated the number 
of the Neapolitan Lazzaroni ; yet as late as the year 
1827 there were certainly many hundreds of men, bear- 
ing the name of Lazzaroni, who had no home or habita- 
tion, who slept pell-mell, scores together in the porches 
of the diurcnes, who had scarcely any clothes beyond 
a coarse cotton shirt, a pair of tattered trowsers, a red 
sash round the wust, and a red woollen night-cap, 
who guned a precarious subsistence by running of 
errands or doing any chance work, and who would never 
work at all if they had but money enough to buy food 
for the day. I am informed by a friend in a recent 
letter from Naples, that the last of these men have 
disappeared or are fast disappearing, and that a genuine 
Lazzaro is now a very rare sight. They were once a 
power in the state, and had their Capo, or head or chief, 
who was elected by their own sunrages, and officially 
recognised by king, church, and government. The 
Giuoco della Morra may have sunered through this 
change, although the game was far from being confined 
to the Lazzaroni. King Ferdinando Nasone— the " Den 
Fernando nuostro" of the Lazzari— was said to have 
played it in perfection in his younger days. The game 
was played by the ancient IU>mans,.and the -memory of 
it is embalmed in classical poetry. 
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Is this imteaoe BartoloniiBeo Pinelli's design must spesk 
for itself; for we Imve Terr Httle to say about ttiese 
■ • s. In 



magic lantern eahibitoiB. In our time th^ ell 

firoB UpfMT Italy, and most uf them, we beiiere, fnim 
the moimtuns whidi surround the Lake of Gomo or from 
those which hack, the Lake of Garda. In form and 
featore they diiered much finom the Roman population : 
they looked more like Savoyards or Swiss than Southern 
Italians ; and, among themselves, ihey spoke a dialect 
or patois which was scarcelj intelligible to the Bomans. 
Their usual cry was not '*Who will aee the Msgic 
Lantern ? " but, '' Who will see the New WaM—Cki 
vitol veder U Mondo Nuovo f " Like nearly all &e rest 
of Italian showmen, they were great travellers ; and, at 
one time, some of the iratemi^ were to be &iaoA in 
almost every country in Europe, not even exoepting 
Russia. They have entirely disappeared from oor 
streets, and their nocturnal cry, I believe, is na kmger 
heard anywhere in Englmd ; but I can remember the 
time — at the early part of the present centmy — whan 
they abounded iu London, and were especial iavourtleB 
with young peo|>le. [Many of our young people have 
now better magic lanterns of their own within doois ; 
and this fact may have driven away the old ezhtbHon 
by msking their trade unprofitable.] These poor £bUows 
appeared with the long nights of winter, and disappeand 
at the approach of the &ort nights of summer: they 
were most on foot about the meny festive season of 
Christmas. The^ generally carried a hand-onnui as 
well as their magical box. Their cry, which stiU rinn 
musically in our ears, was—** Gakmte So ! Galants fib/" 
^Galantehemg good Italian for gallant, or brave, or 
Jlne, and Ao being their pronunciation of our English 
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word show. In short, they offered the sight of a fine 
show in London, as they offered the sight of ** the new 
world " at Rome. The designs on their slips of glass 
were for the most part exceedingly grotesque ; and Sieir 
own personal appearance was scarcely less so in our young 
eyes. They were among the first foreigners I ever saw. 
The bear- wards were scarcely greater favourites with nae, 
or excited more of my childish admiration and wonder- 
ment. When, after the lapse of many years, I found 
some poor fellows of precisely the same sent in the south 
of Italy, I looked upon them as old friends. 
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CASSETTA DE' BURATTINI. 

Ths box of/pappeti (Burattini or Fantoccini), or what 
is, or was, l^tmoately called a puppet-show (from the 
Fveadb. word poupie), was more frequently exhibited at 
Rome and the other cities of Ital^ than the Magic Lantern. 
There was more life and vanety in it. &me of the 
burattini played comedy, some tragedy and Scripture 
pieces, which last bore a close family resemblance to the 
old Mysteries and Moralities of the English stage. The 
death of Judas Iscariot was a favourite subject; and 
particular attention was paid to the hanging scene, and 
to the last scene of all, where little devils with horns 
and tails came to clutch the traitor and apostate : — 

** Piomb5 queir alma a Y iafemal riviera, 
E si fe gran tremuoto in quel momento." 
' " Down went the sinner loaded with his crime — 

Down to deep hell ; and earthquakes mark*d the time." 

Even with the small box-puppets, or Burattini, playing 
in the streets by broad daylight, great effects have been 
produced upon the Roman populace and the peasants 
of the neighbourhood; and critics have been heard 
criticising the piece and the tiny puppets with all the 
gravity and acumen of Partridge in * Tom Jones,' who 
loved a puppet-show "of all the i)astimes upon earth." 
Much ingenuity was displayed by the ventriloquist and 
puppet-mover inside the curtains, who not onl v moved 
the various figures and spoke for his personae dramatis, 
but, in many cases, invented and extemporized the 
dialogues which were put into their mouths. 

But far grander than these perambulatory exhibitions 
were the plays performed within doors in Fantoccini- 
Theatres, or in large rooms converted^ for the nonce, 
into theatres of that sort. There was such a theatre at 
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gfol^m ear tine, though not awte in lo flooriflfahig a 
Qomikion m one at Naples, which stood at the oorner of 
a ainet, oppoake to the Caatello Nuoto, on the broad 
naiT wbidi leads from the Bort and that seat of fan and 
Mie the <<Molo" towards the Strada Toledo and the 
emrdy fiart of the city. In tiiese puppet theatres there 
WW a n^ur stage, with greee haize onrtain, footlights, 
and o^h^ aoeesaeries. [I was going to say scenes; bat 
as 4he three omties of action, time, and place were 
sfarietly adhered to, there was only one scene used for 
one {Jiay ; and as b^ a little stretch of the imagination 
thb one scene — ^indistinct by age and long use— might 
be takesi joat as well for a church as for a castle, or for 
a forest as for a cave, or for any other thing in hand, 
ibis one scene served for all manner of pieces, from the 
death of Cain to the exploits of Rinaldo or the ousad- 
ventares of Polidnella.] But here, as was the case With 
Partridge's firiend, the ngores were as big as the life, or 
nearly so, and the whde pappet4how was performed 
with great regularity and solemnity. Some orators 
might have studied with advantage the striking atti- 
tudes auto whieli these figures were pulled and twitehed 
by the inyieible movers of the wires; for here there 
was more than one Pj^gmalion to give life, modon, and 
speedi to the burattini; and the machinery was for 
more complicate and p^ectthan in the street. shows. 
And some good people there were who thought that 
the automata were more natural and far more impressive 
than the living actors and actresses of the penny theatres 
in their neighbourhood. One old boatman I knew, who 
caoie iiratm Sorrento, and who would never attend ^any 
other theatre than the puppet-show, to which he went 
regalariy l^frioe or thrice a week ; but I believe that this 
arose oirt of some religious or moral scruple. 

The owner of that pappet-theatre was an ingenious 
man, and one that had a high notion of the dignity of 
his profession. When very hard pressed, he ecmld not 
deny that a representation by living actors and actresses 
had some advantages over a representation by dolls and 
puppets. " But," he would say, *' there is one decided 
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adrantage which I, as Impresario, have over my nrals : 
' they &re always tormented by the wants, the caprices, 
and rebellions of their company ; but my Htde men and 
women of wood and wire and rags never give me anj 
such trouble : they are often made to suffer martyrdoms 
by the intolerable tyranny of their prima donna, or of 
their chief tyrant, or primo amoroso ; with them it is 
always happening that this lady has got a cold and won't 
sing — ^that this gentleman is in love, or in drink, or put 
under restraint for debt, and can't act ; and then the jars 
about the distribution of parts, and the deadly jealousy 
and hatreds that break out, and ofttimes mar the best 
pieces ! but I know none of these sore troubles : my 
company have no caprices, no jealousies, no tyranny, 
no wants, no colds; they never ouarrel with me or 
among themselves, and, above all things, they never ask 
me for money :— they are never missing at play or re- 
hearsal; and when they are done playing, Paffaix! 
(whack) I throw them into my boxes and lock them up ! 
Ministers of State who manage kingdoms have been put 
to it how to manage a royal company of actors and 
actresses. A child might manage my Fantoccini.** 

In the Elizabethan age, when so much was brought 
from Italy to grace our literature and improve us in 
the arts, the Fantoccini, if not then introduced for the 
first time, appear to have become rather popular in 
England. It should appear, however, that these first 
puppets were very diminutive in size, and were exhibited 
only at fairs and wakes. Bartholomew Fair, in London, 
was where they shined most. Their plays were then 
called "motions." Ben Jonson makes his Bartholomew 
Fair puppet-showman say — **Ohl the motions that I, 
Lanthorn Leatherhead, have given light to in my time, 
since my master Pod died ! Jerusalem was a stately 
thing, and so was Nineveh, and the city of Norwich . . 
But the Gunpowder Plot, — there was a get-penny!"* 
The same great personage says — "Your home-bom 
subjects prove ever the best, they are so easy and 

♦ 'Bartholomew Fair.* 
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£uaUi»r; i^ey pot too nuch letniiog in their ihingf 
Dow-a-davsl*'^ let it should seem that Eastern and 
Scriptural sij^jects formed by far the greater part of th« 
stock of these puppet plays. In another pkice Ben 
JonQCKi names one puppet play which enjoyed a long 
ran, and which he odU *' A new motion of the City dT 
KipeTcii) with Jonas and the Whale."* These tinv 
pappet^ evidently aspired to no higher fame than such 
as could be gotten from children and the poorer people. 
But the bigger puppets, the Fantoccini, that were aa 
large as life, or nearly so (like those of our Neapolitan 
manager) y were destined to obtun the admiration of the 
grown-up iashionable world, and of full-grown roydty 
itself. 

Some Italian speculators of this last kind found their 
way to England in the time of Charles II. In the 
summer of 1662 Samuel Fepys saw the puppet plays in 
Covent Garden ; and in the autumn of that year they 
were exhibited before King Charles and the court In the 
palace of Whitehall. It was nearly at the same tine 
that women Fere first introduced upon the English stage 
to perform the female parts, which had hitherto been 
done by boys and young men, the latter having always 
been clean shaved before they put on the dress of Des* 
demona or Ophelia, or of such other delicate part aa 
thev might have to play. But this nearer approach to 
real life did not aifect the popularity of the wooNieu actors. 
The Italian puppet-shows took amazingly, and continued 
for many years to be frequented by the fashionable 
world, and a large part of town. With many these 
shows even rivalled the Italian opera of that day ; and 
SigQor. Nicolini Grimaldi, that admirable Neapolitan 
singer and actor, was often deserted for his wooden 
countryman Policinella and the other puppets that played 
tragedy and comedy. 

At this time, or early in the eiffhteenth century, the 
puppet-show manafi;cr was not an Italian, but a native, of 
this island, named Powell, who has been handed down 

* * Every Man out of his Humour.* 
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fo the admindon of postenty in the ^Totkr' «nd 
^Spectator/ and wIkm fame has beea praserrvd is 
other enduring records. This Powell, it appeaWy ^jc- 
hibited alteraately in Covent Garden, Lonoon, and sit 
a theatre of his own in the gaj dty of Bath. Sftsele 
and Addison— for both these eminent writers liad a 
hand in the pspers about Powell in the * Tatto ' — suf« 
supposed to have typified, bf the character and dmttgm 
el' the puppet-showman and his rivals, a fierce llteimrx 
controversy between Hoadlev and Blackball, Bishop ^ 
Exeter ; but, read in their obvioos sen^e, their descrip- 
tions are very amusing. All the women, thev say, are 
gadding after the puppet-show, and Mr. Powell, speak- 
ing for his Punch, is bespattering people of honour, 
and saying man^ things which ought not to be said. 
*< I am credibly informed,*' says Steele, '* that he nakes 
a profane lewd iester, whom be calls Punch, speak to 
the dishonour of Isaac Bickerstaff with a great fami- 
liarity. . • « » • I think I need not say much to con- 
vince all the world that this Mr. Powell, for that is bia 
name, is a pragmatical and vain person. • • • « • But 
I would have him to know that I can look beyond bis 
wires, and know very well the whole trick of his art ; 
and that it is only by these wires that the eye of the 
spectator is cheated, and hindered from seeing that 
tnere is a thread in one of Punch's chops, which draws 
it up and lets it fall at the discretion of the said Powell, 
who stands behind and plays him, and makes him speak 
saucily of his betters.'.' In another place the *Tauer' 
speaks out still more plainly. — *' Mr. Powell," says tha 
fictitious Bickerstaff, *' was so disingenuous as to nake 
one of his puppets (I wish I knew which of them U wa$) 
declare, by way of prologue, that one Isaac Bicketitaff, 
a pretended esquire, had written a scurrilous piece to 
the dishonour or that rank of men. >• . • • I do there* 
fore solemnly declare, notwithstanding that I am a gveat 
lover of art and ingenuity, that if I hear he opens any 
ef his people's mouths against me, I shall not feiLto 
wnte a cntique upon his whole performance; for I must 
confess, that I have naturally so strong a desire of pmse, 




cnnoC DMr TeproAdii tboog^h iroiii ft pi€€6 of 
Aft for Punoi, who tekes all opportunity of 
mg me, I loaow Terj well his origm, ftnd mto 
•BBiirei by the joiner who pot hifti together H»t 
k^ iras long in dispute with himseK whether he should 
•ar* hiffl into sevend pegs «nd ntensik, or make him 
#B» man he i^. The same person confessed to me that 
hm hMA once actaally laid ande his head for a nvt-eraeker.- 
Ab ftr his sooiding wife, howerer she may mahra herself 
at present, it is yery well known tiiat she is but a piece 
of «rab-tree. This artificer further whispered in my 
ecr, that all his eourtierB and nobles were taken out ef 
a cfoiekset hedge not far from Islington ; and that Dr. 
Faustus himself, who is now so great a conjurer, is 
sBpposed to haye learned his whole art from an old 
w<Miura in that neighbourhood, whom he long serred in 
the figure of a broomstidc." 

This Powell the puppet-showman, and his dfama of 

' Dr. Faustus/ whicii is said to have been performed to 

crowded houses throughout two seasons, to the utter 

aeglect of ^ood plays and living players, did not escape 

liie keen picture-satire of Hogartn. In one of his plates 

a great crowd is seen rushing into a doorway, over which 

Pmich or a harlequin is pointing to the inscription, ** Dr: 

P^tos is here ;" behind the crowd a woman is wheel* 

iog a barrow and crying about as waste paper the 

works of Shakspere, Ben Jonson, Otway, Diyden^ 

Gonereve, &c., with which the said wheelbarrow is 

fitted. In this picture Powell and his puppets appear 

as rive^ to that famous conjuror, mountebank, and 

Sielght-of-haad mm, Fau< or Fawkes, who has taken 

post -on ike opposite side of the way, and is also drawing 

a eiowd to see his performances*; but it should seem 

that tiiese two great luminaries sometimes shined ia 

eai^uaetion, and that the conjurer and the puppet* 

tktmtuaa vnste occasionally dose allies. In an advert 

tasement and puff which has searoely been surpassed 

even In tin pMng «g« we Ivre in, it is said— <' WWeas 

the town bath been lately alarmed, that the fiunous 

Fawkes was rMed and mwtJmd, retaming from per* 
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forming at the Duchess of BvckingJumfs house at C9le/^ 
sea ; which report being raised and printed bv a persoo 
to gain money to himself, and prejudice the above- 
mentioned Mr. Fawkes, whose unparalleled performance 
has gained him so much applause from the greatest of 
quality, and most curious obscnrers ;« we think, both is 
justice to the injured gentleman and for the aatisfaction 
of his admirers, that we cannot please our readers better 
than to acquaint them he is alive, and will not onljr 
perform his usual surprising dexterity of hand, posture* 
master, and musical clock, but, for the greater diyeraion 
of the qualihr and gentry, has agreed with the famous 
Powell, of Bath, for the season, who has the largest, 
richest, and most natural figures and finest machines in 
England, and whose former performances in Coyent 
Garden were so engaging to the town as to gsun the 
approbation of the l^st judges, to show his puppet plays 
along with him, beginning at the Christmas holidays 
next, at the Old Tennb Court, in James's Street, near 
the Hay market." At one time (in the days of good 
Queen Anne^ Powell, acting for himself and by himself, 
placed his snow under the piazzas of Covent Garden. 
The ancient under-sexton and pew-opener of St. Paul's 
Church, Covent Garden, complaiucd to the » Spectator* 
that he found his congregation now take the warning of 
the church bell, which he had daily rung for twenty 
years, for morning and evening prayer, as a summons to 
Poweirs puppet-show under the piazzas, instead of a 
summons to cliurch. *^I have," says the poor bellman, 
** placed my son at the piazzas, to acquaint the ladies 
that the bell rings for church, and that it stands on the 
other side of the Garden, but they only laugh at the 
child. I desire you would lay this letter before all the 
world, that I may not be made such a tool for the future, 
and that Punchinello may choose hours less canonical. 
As things are now, Mr. Powell has a full congregation, 
while we have a very thin house." 

Powell, as has been observed, was an innovator;* for 

* * London.' Edited by Charles Knight. 
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itiS}% his contemporary pupoet-sliow managos perform^ 
" * ' Old Creation of the World ' and * Noah'a FJood,^ 



^^ the fikshioa of the ancient mysteries and moralitieili 
KmeU introduced a pig to dance a minuet with Punch.* 
*lfhittington and nis Cat/ as played by PoweH'a 
pBppets, rivalled the popularity of tne opera of ' Rinaldo 
and Armida/ as played and sung by flesh and blood 
itafians in the Hay market, f Powell was deformed and 
a cripple, but he made hay while the sun shone, and 
^w rich by exhibiting his puppet-shows before that 
taste passed away. His friend, and some time coacyutor, 
Mr. Fawkes, the conjurer, also made a large fortune* 
Oor conjurers and showmen are not so fortunate and so 
worldly wise now^-days ; but other exhibitors, and im« 
postors of a much less innocent and infinitely less amusing 
kind, still grow rich upon the bad taste and credulity 
of the times. 

After a reign longer than that of roost sovereigns^ 
Pnnch was compelled to abdicate the realms of Covent 
Garden and St. James's, and all the puppets were fain 
to retreat to obscurer regions. The grown-up peopk 
of quality had r^iounced their allegiance, and after tnia 
revolution the puppet-show (however big the figures 
might be), was considered as an amusement fit for none 
but children and poor people. It, however, took a long 
time to put down the puppet-theatres altogether. In 
the early part of the pesent century there was a theatre 
of the kind in the vicinity of Fleet Street4 and another 
in some street or lane in the heart of the city. I well 
remember seeing ' Romeo and Juliet ' playea at one of 
these houses, to the evident delight of an audience which 
certainly did not consist entirely of children. But now 
the only remnant of these glories is to be found in the 
Punch of the streets, and the little puppets that dance 
in the streets upon a board, or that exhibit their pleasant 
antics in the booth of some country fair. Partridge's 

* 'Spectator.' + Id. 

X In the days of Ben Jonson, the place where the Fan- 
toccini were exhibited daily was by Fleet Bridge. 
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friend, the puppetpshowma&y who was all for the Krand 
and serious, boasted that he had thrown out Punch and 
his wife Joan, and all such idle trumpery, toffeth^ with 
** a great deal of low stuff that did very well to make 
folks laugh, but was never calculated to improve the 
morals of joun^ people, which (he continued) certainlF 
ought to be principally aimed at in every puppet-show. 
" I would by no means degrade the ingenuity of your 
profession," answered Jones, ** but I should have been 
glad to have seen my old acquaintance, Master Piuidi, 
for all that ; and so far from improving, I think that 
by leaving out him and his merry wife Joan you have 
spoiled your puppet-show." But Master Punch and 
Mistress Joan, or Judy, could not be left out long: the 
sympathies of the world were with them, and so they 
were brought back, and made to survive all the fine 
lords, kings, kaisers, queens, empresses, heroes, and 
patriarchs that ever iiffured in the puppet-shows ; and, 
mdeed (the dancing-dolls being so insi^uficant). Punch 
may now be considered not only as the only genuine 
representative which remains of that old stage, ^t also 
as the only living representative of the puppet world. 
The case is somewhat different in Italy, and in the South 
of France, for there Fantoccini theatres remain, and other 
dramas are played in the streets besides that of Punch 
and Judy ; yet, even there. Punch indisputably takes 
the foremost rank ; nay, it has been considered that he 
has a whole kingdom — Naples, the only kingdom in the 
Peninsula ; as the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom of the 
Emperor of Austria is but a fiction — in allegiance to 
him. But Punch, under the various phases of his exist- 
ence, in Italy and in the other parts of the wide world, 
in most of which he is found under some alias or other, 
is so grand a subject, that I must^ leave the discussioB of 
it for another paper. 
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POLICINELLA— PUNCH. 

FoxcH is a universality, and of a remote and indisputablf 
antiquity. He is found in ao man^ countries and at such 
distant periods of timoi that it is impossible to say where 
or when he had his origin. He is as popular in Egypt 
and Syria and Turkey as ever he was in London or 
Naples. Under the name of Karaguse, or Black^Snout, 
he has amused and edified the grave, bearded citizens of 
Cairo and Constantinople for many an aae. In Asia 
Minor I once travelled in company with hira across 
Mount Sipylus, where Niobe turned to stone ; and after* 
wards I heard his merry voice ringing through the aa^ 
dent city of Magnesia. Some living traces of him have 
been found in Nubia, and in other countries far above the 
cataracts of the Nile ; while types or symbols of hia 
have, according to some interpreters, been discovered 
among the hieroglyphics of the ancient Egyptians. He 
was popular at Algiers ages before the French wait to 
conquer that countrv. The children of the wanderinjg^ 
Arabs of the desert know him and cherish him. He is 

n'' e at home among the lively Persians, and beyond the 
Sea and the rersian Gulf, and the Indian Ocean, 
Karaguse, or Black-Snout, is found slightly travestied 
in Hindustan, Siam and Pegu, Ava and Cochin-China, 
China Proper and Japan. The Tartars behind the great 
wall of China are not unacquainted with hira, nor are the 
Kamlchatkans. He has recently been discovered leading 
an uncomfortable sort of existence among some of the 
AfTghan tribes, to whom no doubt he has been intro- 
duced by the Persians. 

Some of the learned have opined that Punch and the 
whole family of Burattini, or puppets, were originally 
introduced into Europe from the East at the time of the 
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Crusades ; but their hypothesis seems to be deficient in 
any solid foundation of fact. Others, perplexed with the 
difficulty of his genealogry, ha?e supposed that Piuieh 
must have bad several fathers, or several distinct origins 
at different times, and in different parts of the world ; and 
as Punch is made up of the stuff which is found wherever 
man is, this seems to be a good theory. Yet to treat of 
him only in his European existence, he is rather a mys- 
terious character. Capponi and other erudite Italian 
authors consider him as a lineal representa.tive of the 
Atellan farcers, who amused the people of Campania and 
the citizens of Rome as far back as the time of the Tar- 

Suins. These Atellan farcers were Oscans, and took 
leir name from the town of Atella, which stood where 
the village of Sant' Elpidio now stands, about two miles 
to the south-east of tne modern town of Aversa, and 
only some six or seven miles from the city of Naples, 
the head-quarters of Policinella. The Italian antiquaries 
found a convincing resemblance between Policinella's 
mask and a little figure in bronze with a beak or chicken 
nose to its face, which was discovered at Rome ; and 
from this chicken nose they derive Punch's Neapolitan 
name, PuUus signifying a chicken, Pullicinus a little 
chicken, &c. Another bronze figure with the same nose 
or beak was discovered a few years ago among the 
bronzes dug out of Herculaneum } and, in the ancient 
guard -room at Pompeii, (before parts of the stucco were 
broken and purloined by some shameless travellers), 
there was a figure drawn upon the wall by some idle 
Roman soldier, which closely resembled the Neapolitan 
Punch, not only in feature but also in costume and 
gesture : and this rude but no doubt faithful delineation 
had been buried for sixteen centuries under the scoriae, 
pumice, ashes, and cinders of Mount Vesuvius before it 
was restored to light. 

The Attclanse Fabulae, or Ludi Osci (the Atellan or 
Oscan farces), were anterior to any Roman or Italian 
stage. They were played upon planks and tressels — their 
theatre not being unlike that of the modern Ciarlatano, 
nr mountebank. The actors spoke their own Oscan dia- 



toefi) evm ai Polieiti«elfft riways speaks tBe N^apolitftn 
diileeii. One ^theAr fleve1^f^^iIlg eliaracters wM 
Mm:ka$, a ity^uiih down or buflbcm, who made meny 
wHik ^irerjrbody and eTemfalng^, and^ who 10 bdiered to 
hm^ worn a mask exaedj Hke that of the modern Nea« 
jMHttttt Punch. But there were indhpnlMbly otSier and 
bettor family resemblanoes and points in which the 
meal indent Oscan Macehos claims affinity wHb the true 
Rm<#i of aH ag«8 and ooontiies (exoeptinff only the 
Beglleh Punch when engaged in his conjugal diffi^rences). 
The old Oscan had a natoral elegance and an un* 
fiNttiomable 9tore of good nature ; be had no envy or 
malioe, he lo^ed those he made sport of, and in his most 
satirical atlosions his object was to excite joyous and inno- 
cent laughter, and not to roiise feefings of hatred or 
contempt. Hehee, in the most high and palmy state of 
Rome, he and his Oscan farces were admired by all - 
classes of the community. Livy laid down the pen of' 
history to listen to his drollery ; Cicero paused to hear 
him as he went to or returned from the Forum ; and 
crKics of refined taste applauded ins jests : nay, Sylla, 
or Sulla, that mighty and terriUe dictator, was said at 
one time of his life 'to have written Atellan iarces f<tf 
the Oscan Poneh to play in. Throughout the period of 
die E/mpire, or at least fVom the time of the Emperor 
Augustus down to that of t^e last of the Ca»ars, these- 
iittdi Osci enjoyed an undisturbed popularity. Like' 
other good things they were eclipsed or trodden under 
feot in the anarchy and bnrbarism which followed. Some 
think that they were entinely destroyed, together with 
every memory of their having once existed; but this is' 
at the least problemadcal. We rather lean to the opinion 
of liiose who maintain that, like the Delhi Lama in 
Thibet, Punch whhin the limits of Naples was the great 
* Undying One/ We look upon the story told by the • 
]earn«i and acute Galiani, in his Yocabularv of the Nea- 
politan dialect, as upon a mere revival. The story goes 
thus : — Once upon a time (it was a very long time ago) 
a company of strolling comedians chanced to arrive at the 
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town of Aecrra, near the city of Naples, in the season of 
Tintage. At that merry aeaaon, eyen more than in Caiw 
neval time, the country people are allOvted all the lib»ty 
and licence of the ancient Satamalia; they daub and 
stain themselves with the wine^lees, put wreaths or gar- 
lands upon tiieir heads, dress up ayoune man as Bacchus, 
and an old one as SUenus, give full may to their lungs 
and tongues, and play nearly all the ragan pranks thai 
were performed by their ancestmv or predecessors in the 
soil two thousand years ago at the same joyous season of 
the year. Whomsoever they see they accost with songs 
and jests. Judge, therefore, how the vintagers gather^ 
round the strolling players with their jokes and vocife- 
rations. The universal rule is that everybody must either 
pay a fine or cap the jests. The comedians, being jest- 
makers by profession, and poor by destiny, tried the 
latter course, but were beaten and silenced. One of the 
vintagers, called Fuccio d'Aniello, or Puccio the son of 
AnieTlo, remarkable for a very queer nose, and for an 
appearance altogether grotesque, was the most forward 
and witty of all his band, and it was his torrent of 
drollery and fancy that drove the poor players out of the 
field. Reflecting on this occurrence professionally (sa 
goes Galiani*s story), the comedians thought that a cba-» 
racter like that of their antagonist Puccio d'Aniello 
might prove very attractive on the stage ; and going back 
to the vintager they proposed an engagement to him 
which he accepted. The engagement proved profitable 
to both parties; and wherever they went and acted, 
whether in the capital or in provincial towns, Puccio 
d*Aniello drew crowded houses. After some years 
Puccio died, but his place was presently filled by a com- 
petent and every way worthy successor, who assumed 
his name liquified into Polecenella (the strictly correct 
designation in the Neapolitan dialect), and also his 
manner and costume ; and not having the same natural 
nose, he perpetuated that feature of the facetious vintager 
by wearing a mask for the upper part of his face, upon 
which Puccio's nose was livelily represented. By degrees, 
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penKNMfieatknw of the origfkial Piiccio d'Aniello wem 
mnltipUed all over the kingdom ; and the name and cfaa- 
meter of Polecenelia became immm^. 

This 18 the whde of Galiani's story ; and a rery good 
stoiy it is. But the acute reader will see and bear in 
raiod that Acerra^ tbo named birth-place of Puccio, Ues 
in the Oscan territory, and a very little way from Atelia, 
the nutiTe home of Macchus and the Ludi Osci. He 
will- also remember the antique bronze figures with their 
fypieal noses, and the delineation on Sie wall of the 
giWKUhouse at Pompeii, as well as the good etymology 
vhioh deriyes the name from the hooked nose or beak. 
Moreover it remains to be mentioned that though Poll- 
cinellas were multiplied after the demise of Puccio^ 
d'Aniello, and have been multiplied in all succeeding 
ages, there has never been more than one true and reel 
Policinella living at any one given time, while there has 
never been anytime since the obscuration of Puccio 
withoat its one real and super-excellent Policinella. 
The Neapolitans no more expect two Policinellas at a 
time than they expect two suns or two moons. Their 
one Punch has his temple and shrine in the capital : the 
rest that flit-about in the provinces are pseudo-Punches, 
with nothing of the character save the mask and dress* 
We say little : wc never try to broach a theory or to 
build up a system : but we think of the Delhi Lama in 
Thib^ who was bom again young as soon as he died old, 
and of the perpetual re-juvenesoence of Punch in this 
Osean comer of the kingdom of Naples ; and then,— 
hut a word to the wise is enough. 

During our long stay at Naples we had lafeKcita di 
coi»scere^^ih.e happiness of knowing — two Policinellas, 
The first was so admirable, so killingly droll, that we. 
could not hope to see his loss supplied ; but no sooner 
had he sickened and died thananotber Policinella sprang 
up, ready and perfect, and so like his predecessor that he 
might have passed for him but for the misfortune and 
blemish of his having only one eye. We knew this 
second Punch off the stage as well as on it. The poor 
fellow could scarcely read, and yet his mind was a well 

g2 
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spring of wit Slid fan, «nd of tlM radefli Mid fftiiest 
bamoor. Muoh of what ho SMd on the stage wis his 
own indention or compantion, and it verf often esme 
firom him as an iispramptu. He had alwajs somefiiing 
to aay on the e^ent or |n«dominant folly of the day, and 
most faoetiousiy did he say it, in his broad open-saoatlied 
Neapolitan dialect, which we ttke to be the moat happy 
of ah vehicles for the oonveyaBce of humonr, and per- 
https also of wit. One of the pieces in which ho was 
Tery great was entitled * Le Novanta-Nove Dismsie di 
Poleoenella,' or * The Ninety-nine Misfortunes or Mishsps 
of Punch.* He was also very eminent in ^ rAocademia 
de' Poeti,* or the * Academy or Club of Poets,* where 
ho revelled in sports and jests at the expense of the poet- 
asters and sonneteers of the day, who, like the Roman 
Terse-makers in Horace's time, had an inveterate habit of 
stopping their acquaintances in the streets and poMie 
places, and there holding them fast while l^ey re^ed 
with loud voice and passionate gesticulations uieir last 
compositions. 

All these plays or farces were from beginning to end 
in the Neapolitan dialect ; the drollest of the standing 
characters next to Punch being II Biscegiiese, or Man of 
Bisceglia, and II Tartaglione, or the StutterOT. The 
Biscegiiese, who was a true comic genius, and a native 
of Bisceglia in the province of Apulia, where the modi- 
fication of the national vernacular is exceedingly droll, 
represented a whole class, being that of the Apalian 
townspeople. The stammerer or stutterer was aKrays 
attired as a provincial lawyer or notary, and his fiin con- 
sisted chiefly in the strange way in which he dislocated 
his words and sentences. As Policinella was alwsys 
Policinella, so was the Biscegiiese always the Bisoegliese, 
and the Tartaglione the Tartaglione. They never plmd 
any other parts ; but the pieces in which these standing 
characters were introduced varied in plots and incidents, 
and while some of them were new, others boasted a Yery 
respectable antiquity. 

This truly national theatre was situated not fkr from 
the great theatre of San Carlo (the most extensive and, 
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m1^ wMe, BMMt splendid opera-hoii0e in Europe), tm 
«ne side of the Lti^ del CasteHo, or Castk-souare : it 
WMT ciHed San Carlino, or little San Carlo ; and little it 
ww/and far Jron bein^ tplendid in its appoiotments and 
aeoeaaoriea. The boxes were on a level with the street 
or aqoare, but to get to the pit you had to descend some 
thirty feet into the boweb of the earth, and to dive down 
4 at se p atairoase not unlike that bj which Roderick 
SaiDdem- and his faithful Strap dived for their dinner. 
The prioe paid fbr admissfott waa very small ; I think it 
was «boat a shilling fbr a seat in the boxes, and 
abottt nxpenee fbr a seat in the pit Everywhere 
Aere is a ** fashionable world," and a bet of sujperflne 
peof^ who • deprive themselves of nrach racy and inno- 
eent aransement from a notion that it is not gented. San 
Cai^no was rarely Tiaited except by the second and third 
rate rinaafs of burgesses, for the native fashionables con- 
nderad it as " low," and very few foreigners everacquired 
a aofficient knowledge of the patois or dialect to enjoy 
and folly understand these rich Neapolitan farces, and 
the perennial wit and humour of our friend Punch. But 
before I ouittod Naples this ridioalous prejudice seemed 
to be OB ue decline, for a few young men of family, who 
had wh as well as high birth, had appreciated the genius 
of thait living Policinella, and had made the little cellar 
daneat fashionable. For myself, I -yery often strolled 
swagitHtKn the gorgeous and fine and thoroughly artificial 
Openuhoese, to enjoy a little homely nature and drollery 
in San Carlino, where I have kughed more than I ahaU 
ever laagh agun. 

Am in every other theatre m the city, there was always 
pro a eB t a commissary of police, to preserve order and 
deeoNHB, and check any too fl^ee tise of the tongue on 
the sfage. This representative of the laws .and of 
majesty itMlf, wore a blue court-cut coat embroidtfed 
with nlver; he 'Sat in what we call >a 8tage-boX| on a 
high-backed chairs covered with faded crimson velvety 
and behind his back there were two large wax candles 
and the royal arms of the Two Sicilies painted upon a 
bit of board. But not all this official splendour could 
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repress the hilaritv or stifle the roguish impromptus oi 
friend Punch ; and we have at times seen the stareb- 
visaged commissarj, after some vain attempts to maintain 
his dignity, hold both his sides, and join in the universal 
roar of laughter : and this too even when Signor Polid- 
nella had gone beyond bounds and handled matters 
strictly tabooed. 

What Forsyth said of the Molo and the Marionettes, 
and out-door runch, might be more correctly applied to 
San Carl i no :-^'' This is a theatre where any stranger 
may study for nothing the manners of tlie people. At 
the theatre of San Carlo the mind, as well as the man, 
seems parted oiF from its fellows in an elbow-chair. 
There all is regulation and silence : no applause, no 
censure, no object worthy of attention except the court 
and the fiddle. There the drama — but what is a drama 
in Naples without Pu nch ? o r what is Punch eut of 
Naples ? Here, in his native tongue, and among his ovrn 
countrymen, Punch is a person of real power; he dresses 
up and retails all the arolleries of the day ; he is the 
channel and sometimes the source of the passing opinions ; 
he can inflict ridicule, he could gain a mob, or keep the 
whole kingdom in good humour. Such was De Fiori, 
the Aristophanes of his nation, immortal in buffoonery,"* 

How it fares with the little theatre of San Carlino and 
the in-door Punch I know not ; but I have received the 
mournful intelligence that the out-of-door Punch and the 
Burattini in general have been suflering a worse than 
heathen persecution at the hands of the present king and' 
government ; that povero Policinella is banished from his 
home and country, and that in consequence of these and 
similar improvements all life and brio are vanishing from 
the streets of Naples. It is some comfort to know that 
Punch at the same time is becoming more popular at 
Paris than ever he was before. 

* Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and Letters, during an 
excursion in Italy, in the years 1802 and 1803. 
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WANDERING ITALIANS. 

Tos attention of most of our readers must hare been 
excited by the poor ItaUan boys that frequent our streets, 
selling images, plajring oigans, or exhibiting monkiejrs, 
land tortoises, and white mice. This numerous class is 
found, and generally in greater numbers than with us, 
in France, in Germany, even in Russia, and in other 
ooBtihental countries. They are not less remarkable on 
account of their dark expressive countenances, and pic- 
turesque appearance, than from their quiet, ino£^sire 
conduct. It is very rare to find in any one of the raaay 
eoimtries to which these wanderers repair, a single proof 
of a crime or serious offence of any kind committed by 
them. This is a circumstance the more to be wonderea 
at, as they for the most part leave their homes in very 
tender years, and are frequently exposed to the privations 
and temptations of extreme poverty. Those among them 
who are venders of images, by selling for a few pence the 
plaster busts of great men and casts from ancient works 
of art, may pretend to the dignity of traders, and even 
have the merit of improving and propagating a taste for 
the fine arts; while those who exhibit the different 
animals may awaken an interest for natural history, by 
showing the docility of those creatures who have learnt 
obediaaoe to man. As a body, if they are to be held as 
vagrants, they must be considered as the most inofiensive 
and amusing of vagrants. 

The venders of images come almost without an excep« 
tion from the territory of Lucca, in Tuscany, not many 
miles from Florence. The way in which their companies 
are formed is this : — One, or sometimes two men, who 
possess the art of casting figures in moulds, propose a 
campaign ; and having ccmected a number of (wor boys, 
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of whom they become the captains, leave their native 
valley and cross the Apennines and the Alps, marching 
in a little corps of ten, twelve, or fifteen. In my peri- 

Satetic days I once walked over the Alps by the road of 
lount Cenis, with a company of this sort, from whose 
chief I learned many particulars as to the modes of their 
proceeding. Their moulds .or forms, with a fbw tools, 
nad been dispatched before them by the waggon to 
Chambu^y, the capital citjr of Savoy, where they pro- 
posed to make their first sojourn. They find the plaster 
and other simple materials requisite fbr the formation of 
tlieir figures, m nearly every large town to which .they 
go ; and they never nx.' their quarters for any length of 
time, except in large towns. On arriving, therefore,, at 
Cliambery, the artist, or the principal of this companv, 
having received his moulds, would set to work, despatta- 
ing the boys who were with him through the city and the 
little towns and villages in the neighbourhood, to sell the 
figures which he couM rapidly make. When the diatance 
permitted, these boys would return at night with the 
iruits of the day's sale to their master, who lodged and 
fed them ; but it would often happen, when the^ took a 
wider range among the mountains and valleys oi Savoy, 
that they would be absent for several days, under which 
circumstances they would themselves purchase their cheap 
food and shelter out of the money they might obtain for 
the goods they disposed of. When the maiHket became 
languid in and about Chambery, the master would pack 
off his moulds and tools for Geneva, and follow them on 
foot with his little troop, each of whom would carry aome 
few figures to sell at the towns and villages on the road 
to that city. At Geneva, he would do as he had done 
at Chambery ; and when that neighbourhood was nip- 
posed to be supplied, he would. transfer himself and his 
assistants in the same way to some other place. About 
nine months after passing the Alps with him, I foimd ny 
old fellow-traveller, the image-maker, at Fontamebleaa, 
in the forest of that name. He was busily at work, with 
only two boys in the town with him ; the rest ben^ 
scattered about the country. By this time he had 



cvoned tha Jote monntaiiis, travened the gmt ptrt of 
Fiaaoe, and was on the point of going to raris, whence 
he intended to work his way, by Amiens and Calais, to 
England, where he promised himself a golden harrest 
His brother, who had been absent from home several 
years, was, with a corp« similarly constituted, exploring 
Ibe less populous provinces of Russia. This man him*^ 
arif had already been into Germany as far as Leipsic. 
He was intelligent, industrious in bis way, exceedingly 
sober, and well-behaved,* and spoke very good Italian, 
a» indeed did all his boys, being Tuscans bom. The 
image-venders, indeed, arc, as we had said, nearly with* 
OBt an exception, natives of Tuscany, where even the 
poorost of the people spe^ a graceful and pure language. 
Tlw rest of tiie wanaering Italians use different patois, 
or dialects, according to the places from which they 
come, and are scarcely to be understood by the Italian 
scholar who has not lived among them. 

After the Lucchesi, or natives of Lucca, these itine- 
ranta may be dassed genendiy under two heads— moun^ 
taineers from the Apennines^ and mountaineers from the 
Italian ridges and valleys of the Alps. Lower Italy, or 
Uie kingdom of Naples, the states of Rome, and those 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, rarely send forth any of 
these emigrants ; but we find these troops formed in 
great numbers, going on towards Lombardy, in the 
states of Parma. A great part of this territoij, which 
19 now allotted to Maria Louisa, the widow of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, is occupied by, the rude Apennines, where 
the poverty of the soil and the severity ot the climate are 
such aa are hardly expected to exist in Italy. On the 

* Daring the jealousies and deadly hatred that distracted 
Italy in the middle ages, and prepared the servitude and 
misery of that beautiful country, the Lucchesi obtained a 
fttf bad name ; and it is carious to observe how long the 
recollection of this has lasted among the people, for to this 
di^, a man of Lucca, if asked where he comes from, always 
replies. " Vi sono de* bnoni, e de' cattivi dappertutto — ^sono 
Lncehese per servirla," or <* There are good and bad people 
everywhere. I am a Lucchese at your service F 
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northern side of these mottntaiiis the com, scantily sown, 
is not ripe till September ; and frequently, even when It 
has escaped the effect of the heavy rains and torrents, 
which occasionally wash away the soil and the ridges, 
and walls which thev are obliged to build on the decli- 
vities to retain it, the grain never comes to healthful 
maturity. In some seasons the rush of water down the 
precipitous sides of these mountiuns is so tremendous 
that the terraces are destroyed and the soil washed away 
to the bare rock. At other times hurricanes whirl the 
earth and its produce in the air. In both cases, years 
of labour and ingenuity, to render their mountainous 
territory susceptible of cultivation, are destroyed, and 
families and whole districts are reduced to extreme 
misery. The other scanty resources of these poor pea- 
sants of the Apennines are the produce of chesnuts, and 
the cutting of wood, which, as they have no roads to 
transport it by, is employed almost wholly for purposes of 
fuel and charcoal. Some favoured individuals possess 
a few flocks of sheep in the lower, and of goats in the 
upper, parts of the mountains. 

To procure, therefore, that subsistence which their 
own country does not afford, these i>eople emigrate in 
various directions, and in the exercise of various callings. 
The emigrations of most of them are very temporary ; 
and it may be mentioned here, that, rude as is their 
home, even those who emigrate for longer periods of 
time invariably propose to return to it, as soon as they 
shall have made some money. A curious fact is, that • 
each district has, and has had for many generations, its 
peculiar professions and line of emigration, never inter- 
fering with those of another district. From the wild 
tract of country (a length of nearly thirty English miles), 
which from the town of Berceto extends along the ridge 
of the Apennines to the western side of the Duchy of 
Modena, the male population go to the island of Corsica, 
where they employ themselves as agricultural labourere 
and wood-cutters. On account of the distance some of 
these stay away two or three years at a time. In the 
tract immediately beneath this, the men repair every 
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jeiur to labour in the corn-fields in the unhealthy and 
almost pestilential maremme^ or niambes of Tuscany, 
whence many of them are sure to return with mal-aria 
fevers. The spbriety^ Uie abstemiousness of these men-^ 
the prirations to which they submit to sava a little 
monepr — the wonderfuSy little on which they live, fill an 
Englishman with astonishment. Th^ sole object is to 
return home with their savings ; to add to the- sum of 
which, jboth those from Corsica and those from Tuscany 
occasionally addict themselves to a little sly or contraband 
trade. The articles thev import are chiefly salt and 
gunpowder — articles whicn the petty governments of 
Italy have, in their wbdoro, thought fit to monopolize. 
The articles which they export into Tuscany are chiefly 
rags for the manufacture of paper, which export, by the 
same wisdom, the government of Parma prohibits or 
loads with tremendous duties, in order to encourage the 
paper manu^tories of its own states. In these smug* 
gling operations, whose full success can only give them 
each a few shillings of profit, the poor peasants undereo 
the greatest hardships and dangers; for to avoid the 
lines of frontiers ana custom-houses, and all those who 
might interfere with their trade, they gain their homes 
by traversing the wild and deep ravines, and the loftiest 
and least frequented crests of the Apennines, where they 
are occasionally buried in the snow or carried away by 
the whirlwind, and still more frequently detained whole 
days in some savage, isolated spot by the inclemencies 
of the climate. 

The districts of Borgo Val di Tare, the villages of 
Bardi, Com piano, Bedonia^ &c. still in the Duchy of 
Parma, and on the Apennines between Parma and 
Genoa, have considerably more resources and more pro* 
ductive lands than those we have described. Here in- 
deed we find well cultivated farms, rich pastures, and an 
appearance of comparative prosperity ; but still the 
means are insufiicient to the support of the. population ; 
they consequently emigrate in great numbers. These 
districts, indeed, furnish many of those wandering Italian 
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Imn diat w« see about our streets, to whom we partMB- 
hnr alluded at the opening of this litde account.' 

0OIII6 of those who waiMler from home witit anhnafe 
engage themscWes in England and other comitries, in tibe 
service of the proprietors of menageries. One df Hm 
sa^rers from the fury of the celebrated (Repliant in 
Exeter 'Change a few yeara ago, was a natire of Coni*- 
piano, who had bis ribs broken by the tnrak of tlie mad* 
dened quadruped. But by far the greatest nnmber hi 
this profession perambulate on their own account, with 
monkeys, dogs, bears, camels, and hysnas. Those of 
them who come to England generally confine themselves 
to monkeys, probably on account of the difficulty and 
expense of the voyage. The extreme poverty in -wfaidi 
these people are when they prepare for a &8t emigFa*- 
tion, puts it out of their power to provide diese am- 
mals themselves* Thero are, therefore, certain men who 
have made money in the calling, and no longer wsnder 
themselves, whom they call proveditori or providers, and 
these sell, or let out to them on certain conditions, tfa^ 
creatures which the emigrants are in need of. And here 
also frequently occurs a curious co-operation of caintai 
and labour ; four of these poor fellows will boy one bear 
among them, and hold the property on the tenore of 
what they call ** a paw a-piece," (una zampa per uno). 
Two of them leading it from one country to another, and 
showing it together, divide the profits equally, and then 
save or remit given proportions of the profits to the two 
proprietors at home. One of their proveditori, a certm 
Kossi, of Compiano, is now a man of much substance, 
with considerable landed property in the Apennines. 
He is the greatest speculator m his line, froquenlJy hn- 
porting his animals direct from Africa. On the Ccmti- 
nent, a few years since, if you asked any of these itiner- 
ants whence they came, and who had provided them, yon 
were pretty ame to be told that they wero Rossi of Cbm- 
piano's men. In their native mountains, if you hmuire 
of their families or their wives, whom they always letve 
at home, where an absent relative or husband is, Ae 
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k, in ilMir ditkol, '< £ pe^ 
vnandn co h oommedia/' in good Italnn, *< £ pel mood* 
cam Is emaedia," or in English, *' He is wandering 
aiMHii ihe world with the comedy J' These simple people 
^▼e the elevated name of ctmedy to the gambols of 
moaloejnKand the daneing of bean. Besides dancings 
bean, these itinerants from Compiano, Bedonia, ami 
BntK had dancing eocka, which we do not remember 
ever to have seen wilh them in £ngland, and of late 
yeana, only rarely with them on the Continent The 
w^ in which tb^ tanght thia oomrageous bird to dance 
was -tins: they took a flag^etone surrounded by high rims 
of ataiieor day, or a largie raund earthen pan wiUi a flat 
bottom, and placed it over a small slow fire ; then, 
having cut or secured the cock's wings, and protected 
hia feet and apora by a piece of doth on either leg, they 
put him down on the confined arena from which he could 
not escape, and while one man played a lively tune on 
fiome instrument, another blew the fire under the pan or 
stone. As soon as the cock felt the heat under his feet, 
he naturally began to lift them up; and this he did 
quicker and ouicktf as the heat increased, until the ra- 
pidity of their motion represented a dance. It was not 
necessary often to repeat the creel lesson, for after two 
or three rehearsals of this sort, the cock, wherever he 
might be placed, would begin to lift up his legs or dance 
«a soon as the munc, which had formerly been an 
aeoompaniment to his sufferings, b^^ to play. The 
more troublesome or more dangerous bear received his 
rudiments in much the same manner. His fore-legs 
were lef% in their natural state, and his hind ones were 
protected by a sort of leather boot or sandal. He was 
then pirt iqxm a heated flag-atone, when he naturally 
nised his fore-paws in the air, and then moved his hind- 
legs up and down to avoid the heat. 

The most interesting trait in the character of these in- 
ofensive wanderers is their never-failing attachment to 
1h^ mountain homes. Go where they will, let them 
be M fbrtanste as they may be, they rarely or never 
thmk of a permanent settlement, but look back to Italy 
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aiid the Apennines as the place of didr rest. The object 
of all their toils and travels, their great and their sole 
ambition, is to become the owners of a house and a litfJe 
bit of land, if not on the precise spot, at least in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood or the villages in the mountains 
where they were bom. In the natural course of things, 
many never attmn the desired goal ; some of the \ran- 
derers fall far from home, victims to the severity of the 
climate, as in Rusda, .or.to its unhealthiness in oFthcr 
places ; some are unfortunate in their animals, or in the 
tracts of country they may have chosen to explore ; 
some, though very few, are improvident, and die abroad in 
wretchedness, or return home as indigent as they first set 
forth. But still, there are continual instances, after years 
of wandering, of these men returning to their native vil- 
lages in the possession of a comfortable independence. 




Portrait of an Italian exhibiting in London. 

It may be conceived, that from the poverty of the 
conntry and their humble notions and way of living, a 
*mall sum of money will suffice for this independence. 
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Tlie fiist thing ikej do under these fortunate circum- 
stances is to purchase a j^ece of ground where they erect 
alkde house; and the few foreign travellers who have 
vtsiled atds pnrticuUir mountainous district must have ob- 
served aad 'iidmired that their houses are built in a better 
style than tlie ragged cottages of their neighbours, and 
thftt'j[u>tioiis of sDugness, domestic comfort, and cleanli- 
ness hkve been imitated from England, Germany, and 
other distant countries in which the poor itinerants have 
lived,- The petomed wanderers become the oracles of 
their neighbourhood. They can talk of foreien countries, 
and cities, and habits of life, and relate all the adven- 
tures they encountered on their travels. The fame and 
the magnificence of London, and much that is glorious 
and good in us as a nation, as far as it could impress the 
limited, uncultivated faculties of such persons, have been 
thus sounded from one end to the other of the moun- 
tains in the Duchy of Parma. 

The emigrants from the North of Italy are far more 
numerous, and generally engaged in more respectable or 
more important pursuits, than the poor peasants of the 
Apennines. 

These Northern Italians come principally, as wo 
have mentioned, from the lakes of Upper Italy, and 
the yalleys and declivities of the Alps. The same 
carious practice obtains here- as in the Apeilnines, and 
on a larger scale — that is, each district embraces a par- 
ticular calling, and never interferes with that of its 
neighbours. For generation after generation, one place 
has sent forth venders of barometers, &c, ; another placcj 
innkeepers and servants for inns ; another, stone-cutters ; 
another, house-painters and whitewashers ; another, 
masons and architects, and so on. We will begin with 
those from the lake of Como, the class of emigrants most 
frequently found in England, and, perhaps, the most 
intellectual and important of the whole. 

The large and beautiful lake of Como is principally 
fed by the waters and melting snow of the neighbouring 
Aljjs, and is almost'entirely surrounded by lofty and very 
steep mountains that are picturesque to the eye rather 
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than (Mpodnctive to the poor inhabitants. lo ihm best 
parts, the superior region of these mountaiBS ofkta woods 
and pastures, the middle region an abundance of chesaut 
trees, and the lower dedivities bear vines, mnlberiy- 
trees, a few olires, and vegetables. Com is eiown in 
some places, and rye in others; bat frequently under 
circumstances of great difficulty, requiring infinite labcMir 
and ingenuity. The bear, the wolf, the diaomia, the 
white hare, me marmot, and other wild animals^ are 
found on these mountains ; whose eodes, like those of flie 
Apennines, are frequently swept by tremendoos fanrri- 
canes, which throw down the walls built to retain the 
soil, carry away the earth and its produce, and destroy 
the labour of yeanu Hard, however, as is the struggle 
of man with nature, population has gone on increamng 
in these parts, and the number of towns and viliages is 
very considerable. Many of these, as seen from tiie 
level of the lake, present the most striking and pictu- 
resque appearances imaginable. The inhabitants of these 
places have devoted themselves principally to the manu- 
facture of barometers, thermometers, and other usefid 
instruments, which have at difierent periods originated 
in philosophical discoveries and improvements in the 
knowledge of physics. These simple mountuneers have 
shown a remarkable degree of intelligence in such mat- 
ters, and an aptitude to comprehend and imitate machines 
and instruments used in the natural sciences, as soon as 
they have been invented. With this branch of industfy 
they not merely emigrate to all parts of Italy, but to 
France, England, Germany, Russia — to every part of 
Blurope — whilst some have even crossed the Atlantic 
both to North and South America. Like the manu- 
facturers of ])laster figures from Lucca, these barometer* 
makers from the lake of Como can find the simple ma- 
terials employed in the construction of their wares in 
most of the towns or great cities whither they may go. 
Generally, however, of late years, in England and the 
more civilized portions of Europe, they have opened 
shops m places where they have settled for longer or 
shorter periods. But the number of those who have re- 
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tiMnr oim oeuotiy, and mtde a . 

At m Eneland and elsewhere, is reouirkablj 

miH*. Ti>e AttacQakent to their mountain hones is as 

tfllMpg Im the breasts of the waaderars from Como as we 

kfx^deaenbed it in the poor peaaantsfrom theApen*- 

niiiesy and their scope and amoition are the same — i0 

xtbsam to the scenes of their birth, to become the owners 

of a UttLe estate, and to build a house of their own. We 

must remind the reader (a circumstance, however, that 

will probably strike him from what has been aaid), that 

as the iqpeculations of the Comaschi (people of Como) 

are nioire important than those of the leaders of bears, 

and ahowers of monkeys and white mice, much more 

monej 13 carried back t9 the mountains round the lake of 

Como than to the Ajpennines. The efect of this is 

seen in Ae superiontv in the atyle and condition of their 

housea, gardens, and lands. The m^r part of tht 

capital thus obtained by foreign trade is mvested in agri* 

o&tBie and in rendering productive the naturally rude 

or difficult uneven joil they inhabit. Their grounds 

could be jveserved and made fruitful only bv excessive 

care ; their gardens are cultivated with much neatness, 

and the luxuriant vine is made to climb over the snow*' 

white walhf of their pleasant homes, or is suspended over 

trellicea to form a verdant avenue to their doors. The 

general practice with those who have made their little 

tbrtunes abroad, is to leave their sons, or to invite from 

Italy some near relative or family connexion, to come 

and take possession of their shop and trade : and when 

this 18 done, and the new occupants sufficiently instructed 

how to proceed, the retiring tradesmen take their way^ 

back to Como. It is the custom for those who are not 

at very remote distances from their native country to 

return home once in two years, and pass the winter with 

their friends. 

It la asserted on good authority that in these emvi 
gmtmg districts, except during the winter, it used to be 
u common thing to find not more than a tenth part of the 
male population at home. The women, who are strong and 
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Iftborioofi, did the labour of the men in their abseneey cnl^ 
tivated their fariBB, which are not eztenalTe, and widi the 
children, tended their herds of goats and their few oh egp ^ 
After the first French revolution the tide of enagratioa 
had somewhat decreased ; but since peace has be^ ests- 
blbhcd on the Continent, and communications re-opened 
with England , it has gone on increasing. Though not«iib» 
jectcd to the miserable privations of the Apennine emi- 
g^nts, the Comaschi, almost univeraaliy, live very soberly, 
and persevere in a plan of strict economy while abroad. A 
few years ago there used to be a public-house somewhere 
in Hoi bom, frequented on the Saturday night by the men 
fiom the lake of Como ; and another, near Oxford-street, 
resorted to by the plaster-figure makers from Lucca. The 
writer of this article, who had lately returned from Italy, 
had once the curiosity to go into both these places of ren- 
desvouz. He found each party very gay — talking a great 
deal, but drinking very little : and he was struck, as he hed 
oflten been before, by their continually recurring recolleo* 
tions of home, and by the pure Italian spoken by the Lucn 
chesi, and the almost unintelli^ble jargon of the Comaschi. 
Before quitting this part of our subject, we may remark, 
that as the wandering Lucchesi, with their cheap plaster 
casts, have propagated a taste for the fine arts, so have 
the emigrant Comaschi served to familiarize even the 
poor and lowly with the discoveries of physics and 
useful inventions. Penetrating into one country after 
another, as they have long been doing, they may be con- 
sidered as retailers and propagators of science. On the 
other hand, returning home, they have distributed the 
manufactures of foreign countries through their native 
mountains ; for every time that a Comasco returns to his 
village, whether it be for good or only for a short visit 
to see his family and friends, he carries with him a little 

rcotiglia or adventure of wares from the lands in which 
has sojourned. In this way our Shefiield and Bir- 
mingham manufacturers have been indebted to them, for 
no articles are more acceptable than English razors, 
scissoi-s, pocket-knives, &c., and these the Comaschi 
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fflny Iwdc io their ooontiTnien in connderable quantities. 
Hmft liiese humble penons in more ways than one ad- 
vaaee ^ke civiKxation of the world. 

The next -class of northern Italian emigrants we shall 
notice -are those from the Val d'Intelvi— a secluded 
mooalaia Talley, about eight miles in length, situated 
between the lake of Como and the neighbouring lake of 
Liigano. The inhabitants of this dbtrict are neariy all 
builders and mesons, architects, and civil engineers. To 
exercise their professions they regularly emigrate, not 
menaly to all parts of Lomburdy and of the Venetian 
States, but to nearly every state and province in Italy, 
fimm the Alps as far as the Neapolitan kingdom. Indeed 
a building of any importance is seldom found in progress 
in any part of the Peninsula, without a number of these 
industrious and ingenious emigrants being employed 
d)oat it. Some of them go into Switzerland, and others 
seek employment in Germany. They love their homes 
as much as their neighbours ; and, though often pre- 
vented by distance and other circumstances arising from 
their profession, their general object is to retam to the 
Val d-kitelvi every winter. Many of these mountain- 
eevB are men of considerable scientific acquirements and 
excellent practical mathematicians. The Italian portion 
of the grand road of Mount Simplon, which, of the two, 
is better made than the French portion, though the 
difficulties to be overcome on the Italian side were 
iaeomparably greater than those on- the French, was 
mainly executed under the superintendence of engineers 
Irom the Val d*Intelvi, the lake of Como, &c. Indeed 
these Italian mountaineers — ** gente nata in ariafina " 
(people bom in a subtle atmosphere), as their country- 
men sa^ of them, are justly celebrated in all Upper ItaJy 
for their perspicacity, perseverance, sagadty, and sound 
jodement; and from them proceed not only the best 
eogineers,' but the most distinguished lawyers. 

Leaving the lakes of Como and Lugano for the lake 
Maggiore, we find on the shores of the latter lake ano- 
disr emigrating district. This is towards the head of the 
Lago Maggiore, near to Locarno, where the inhabitants 
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•re chiefly house and oroamental pftiateni «r <iieeo- 
ratora. I^Ting also the Lago Maggiore and appfMch- 
ing the Alps, not far from Domo d'Ossola, aad inmic- 
diately at the footed Mount Simplon, there ieaiiether and 
numerous class of emigrants, who are also house-p ' 



and whitewashers, called bv the Lombards and Piedl- 
montese *' Sbianchim.*' These humble artists go to 
many parts of Italy and to Switzerland. They invariably 
leave meir homes in spring and return at the approach of 
winter. 

Another class of emigrants, the next in conseq[ueDoe, 
and perhaps superior in wealth to the Comaschi, come 
from the beautiful little lake of Orta, near the other eiui 
of the Lago Maggiore. These all leave home as hotel 
servants or keepers of little inns, from which huanble 
condition the clever or the successful gradually iiai«e 
themselves to the rank of keepers of hotels and to the ae- 
quisition of fortune. They settle in different parts of 
Lombardy and the rest of Upper Italy. They go to G«p- 
many, to Spain (in considerable numbers), and some of 
them come to England. Pagliano, the hoteUkeeper in 
Leicester Square, though himself from Piedmont, has 
generally some servants from this district, who contrive 
even in England to live upon almost nothing, and to save 
nearly all their wages and other gains. To the know- 
ledge of the writer of these notes, a few years ago, the 
*' Fontana de Ore," and one or two more of the beat 
hotels at Madrid, an hotel at Seville, one at Cadis, and 
another and a very good one at Algesiras opposite Gi- 
braltar, were kept by individuals from the Lago d'Orta 
and its neighbourhood. Avense to perpetual expatria- 
tion, and fond of their native spots as the rest of their 
countrymen, these people are continually returning home 
as soon as they have made a fortune, and these iortuoas 
are in many cases very considerable. Here, therefore, as 
at Como, neat houses and elegant little villas are seen, 
added from time to time on the shores and hills above the 
tranquil lake. The villages are numerous, well-peopled, 
and prosperous ; a cheerful and social spirit prevaila ; and 
the retired osft* or innkeepers, retaining thenr old habits, 
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and Mxkg fond of crofrded companies, AothtBg ii mne 
oommon than to find fifty or sixty individiiala aawmbied 
in the evening at one house , playing at tarrocooanA other 
games at cards, and enjoying fesCinty and masie. Their 
seaMtt of greatest hilarity is ihe autumn — the time the 
Italians prefer for their vtHeffgiatura or rendence in the 
country; and at this season the lake of Orta has loog- 
beeU) like the famed abbr^ of Yallorobrosa, — 

'* Ricca e bella, non men reli^iosa, 
£ cortese a chiimqae vi Tenia." 

Beauteous and rich, and not the less deront 
And courteous to every comer there. 

Their courtesy and hospitality are indeed at the au* 
tumnal season remarkable, and extended to all visitors 
whether inends or straneers. It is pleasant to see these 

Dile in the evening of life enjoying what they have so 
ly earned and stniggled for. The whole secret of all 
these emigrants retiring with independence, while the 
natives of the countries where they have been who exer- 
dsed the same callings merely contrive to live, is to be 
found in their frugal, abstemious, and regular habits — in 
thdr faculty of sacrificing the present to the future — ^and 
in their laudable ambition of oecoming the owners of a 
house and a piece of land in their own country— a pro- 
spect that is hardly ever from before their eves. 

There are a few other emigrant districts besides these 
described. A certain number of peasants emigrate from 
the Val d'Aosta, on the Piedmontese side of the Alps, 
exercising the same callings as the wanderers from the 
Apennines and the Savoyards, with whom they are often 
OMifounded. From the Italian portion of uie Tyrol, 
also, some troops wander about every year selling their 
manufactures, which are tappeti or coverings for tables, 
but they seldom cross the Alps. The desire for travel is 
a great passion amonest the people whom we have noticed. 
The mountuneers of all that part of Italy which touches 
on, or is part of, the Alps, generally love a wandering 
life and are averse to service, though when they take to 
it they are excellent and most trustworthy doaestiea 
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The honeity, the orderly conduct, and civility (in it» 
extended sense) of the Comaschi in particular are pro- 
verbial. These qualities strike the traveller or casual ob-- 
server ; but I have it from a gentleman* who has not only 
been long resident on the lake of Como, but once em- 
ployed in the Council of State of Milan, that for year 
after year there used to be scarcely an instance of a crime 
committed in those disti*icts ; and that the ofiice of Judge 
seemed to be a sinecure among them. 



Thirteen years have passed since the preceding notes 
were first written, and the grave has closed over mcNro 
than one dear friend who was pleased and interested by 
them. But the poor Italians continue to come, year 
after year, to our snores, and to wander through our not 
unkind country, although, like other and more con- 
spicuous classes, they complain that the market b over- 
stocked, — ** che dam troppo,'^ — that there are too many 
of us 1 Yet, of late, one very valuable advantage has 
been offered to the more juvenile of these wanderers. 
Through the laudable exertions of Signor Mazzini and 
some other Italian gentlemen resident in London, aided 
by voluntary contributions of English money, a school for 
Italian boys has been opened in the neighbourhood of 
Saffron Hill, where, when their trampings for the day 
arc ended, they mostly congregate. For the love I bear 
their beautiful country and the many kind friends I have 
had in it, I never pass these wanderers without having 
some little talk with them. A few weeks ago I met a 
couple of them on Clapham Common. They were bro- 
thers ; they came (like not a few others) from Chiaveri, 
in the neighbourhood of Genoa ; they had been a year in 
England, and were to stay a year or two longer ; then — 
O* per Casa ! — hey for home ! where they had father 
and mother, a brother and a sister, and a good plenty of 
cousins. When I came up with them they were seated 

* My much lamented friend the late Cavalier Giuseppe 
Pecchio— a man of wit and sterling worth, if there was ever 
one iu this world. 
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nuder a tree reading in a book. The elder, who waf 
fourteen or fifteen years old, was teaching the younger ; 
and was competent to do it, for he read very well. As 
such an accomplishment is most rare among his class in 
his own land, I asked him where he had learned to 
read ? '' Qw in InghUterra" said he, in much purer 
Italian than they commonly speak, '* in questo paesCy nella 
Scuda del Signor Mazzini " (here in England, in this 
country, in the school of Signor Mazzini). ** Your 
father and mother will be happy to find you such good 
scholars when you go home, said I. " They will be 
happy, and ]>roud, and astonished," replied the boys in a 
breath. This was pleasant to hear. And surely it is 
pleasant to reflect that these poor wanderers find in our 
country the means of education which are denied to them 
in their own. 

That little humble school by Saffron Hill may do far 
more good to Italy than the wild impracticable schemes of 
revolution which are concocted by men who are safe in 
London or in Paris, to be executed by others who are in 
the lion's den, who have rushed, and who will rush to 
certain destruction, and who have caused and will yet 
occasion much public calamity and an infinitude of pri* 
vate woe. 

Mach water must flow down the Po and brown Tyber 
ere Italy be prepared even for the most moderate of the 
schemes proposed by her would-be regenerators. As 
for the extreme projects of these gentlemen, whether 
realized now or a hundred years hence, they would prove 
a curse to their country. 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF CARKEYALS. 



** Thift feMt is oMatd the GanumO, w]iMi» bdng ' 
Interpreted, impUeg < facew^l to flesh.' "— -BiBOir. 



As I write these lines, the earneval is just expiring ; for 
Ash Wednesday is at nand, when all its sports and frolics 
gire way to the dullness and fasting of Lent. I will en- 
deavour to set down some of my recollections of that 
ga^ season in Italy,— an easy task, in which I shall be 
assisted by a well known print before me, that happily 
condenses some of the most curious features of camevtd 
out of doors. The Egyptian obelisk that rises dimly in the 
back-ground of the picture, and whose austere antiquity 
contrasts poetically with the living bustle, uproar, and 
enjoyment of the principal scene, shows that it is a Ro- 
man carneval that the artist represents. With the ex- 
ception of the obelisk, however, and some difference in 
the architecture of the houses, the engraving equally 
illustrates the carneval of Naples, or Milan, or Venice, 
or any other of the large Italian cities. The crowd and 
confusion, the principal masquerade characters, their 
action and grouping, are common- to all Italian came- 
vals on their good days; and, as these saturnalia are 
limited, at Rome, to eight days, every cameval-dfty 
there may be considered a good one. In the rest of 
Italy, where carneval continues from the feast of the 
Epiphany to the beginning of Lent, lasting five or six 
weeks, only the Thursdays and Sundays are observed 
for out-of-door displays ; and these days are either not 
well observed at the beginning or become languid at 
the close. Within doors, indeed, particularly at Naples 
a few years ago, carneval used to be kept up with spirit 
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during ftll its long legitimtte period; — there being 
every nigbt, primte mftsquendeB, or nuwoueradei at the 
opera-houie, taili, and luppen, and all kinds of feast- 
iogs and mtunmeries in uninterrupted succession :«-and 
very hard work it was to go through them all t I have 
supported what u called a ** London season " with con- 
sideFaUy less loss of health and flesh. As soon as this 
riot of pleasure was oyer, the doctors with their gold- 
headed canes were always seen more constantly abroad, 
and walking mueh Aster than usual. They had always 
plenlF of work on then* bands, beingr as busy ^er it 
as milliners and tailors, cooks and confectioners, fiddlera 
and dancing-masters, had been during cameyal. Even 
in a physical sense, the abstinence and quiet of Lent 
were indispensable: and during that sober season , when 
there were no feasting and dancing, and the opera, on 
the atffhls on wbich it was allowed to be open, closed at 
the sober hour of eleven, without any ballet, people had 
time to recover themselves ; althongh there annually oc» 
currad a few unlucky cases where the long revelling had 
sown the seeds of consumption, or some other incurable 
disease. Birt this was cameval in-doors. Let us return 
to the streets of Rome. 

In the afternoon, aixiut three o'clock, the Corso begins 
gradnally to iiU with people, — some masked, and some 
in their usual holiday-dresses, — some on foot and some 
in hired carriages. About an hour later, the equipages 
of ^ nobility and gentiy swell the crowd ; and Uie open 
indconies and windows of every house in that long street 
are crammed full of company, who, lor the most .part, 
are net mere spectators, but actors in the ever vaiying 
fuoB. The carriages and the horses are for the most 
part decked out in a very fine or a very capricious man- 
ner ; and tiiie anomalies represented in the print, whero 
a coacbnan, dressed as a Spanish cavalier of the olden 
times, is driving an old labellono, or notary, with a 
huse win»>flaak (extended towards a Punch on sdlts^, 
and a Roman doctor, with *< spectacles on nose," while 
a small grown Punch climbs up the sido steps, and a 
full grown Punehtnello, with a squeaking trumpet to his 
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lips, and a sturdy, turbuied Moor, with a banner in 
bis hand, act as footmen,' — are such amnsine contrasts as 
continually occur, and give the hest parts oi the drollery 
to the scene. As these carriages pass through the 
crowd, at a slow stately pace, those within them address 
or gesticulate to their friends at the balconies of the 
houses,— or in other carriaces,— or in the streets, on foot, 
and generally pelt them with sugar-j^ms. This fire is 
returned by the more stationary actors : and if yoa look 
to the left of the picture, yon will see a gentleman and 
a lady, with uplifted hands, foil of sugar-plums, taidng 
aim ; and in another balcony to the right, two gentle- 
men pelting with much vigour. The greatest part of 
the fun, after the hodge-podge of costume, lies in this 
sugar-plum warfare ; for what with the noise of French 
horns and drums, cow-horns and guitars, fifes, fiddles^ 
tambourines, and penny trumpets, and the din of thoa> 
sands of voices, — tne masked all squeaking in a - conven- 
tional cameval falsetto, and the unmasked roaring' to 
the top of their lungs, — no delicate passages of wit can be 
well heard. It is a point of gallantry, when ladies are 
fired at, to mix choice bon-bons and sweet-meats^ 
wrapped up in pretty bits of paper with nice poesies 
between, about " core" and " amore;" and when people 
do not mind the expense, they make use only of ^ood 
eatable sugar-plums with the kernels of sweet aitnonds 
and carraway-seeds inside. Wherever these are most 
scattered there do the little boys and ragamuffins most 
abound ; for the Italians generally have a very sweet 
tooth, and these poor fellows will run the most imminent 
risk to fill their stomachs and pockets with confHti da 
signore*^ I have seen hundreds of them at a time down 
on their knees, and even crawling among the wheels of 
the carriages and the horses' legs to pick up the plums^ 
which they think it a sin and a shame to vraste. In 
the picture before me, there, in the fore^ground, you 
will see a queer little specimen of the rising gencratioii 
of Rome, with a nightcap on his head in the very posi* 

* Gentlemanly sugar-plums. 
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tion I mean, pickiug up the conf«td doce Co the horses* 
hoofe. The annMb seem spirited, aad he may probably 
get a kick, bvt that will not hinder him from trying 
his Inek apin. I verily believe if the gorge of a tit^de-* 
pout bristled with eannon, or the approach of a redoubt, 
were paved with sugar-plums, these urehins would march 
up to it. In the course of their cameval operations a 
broken head or rib, a crushed hand or foot, sometimes 
occur; but from their wonderful dexterity, I should not 
think these casualties are numerous. The worst of this 
sugar-plora fight (and a pretty general evil it is) is, that 
the fKiorer or mcMe parsimonious of the revellers, instead 
of uaiiig good plums that cost money, employ villainous 
hard make-believes, composed of flour and plaster-of- 
Paris, which hurt where tney hit almost like stones. I 
speak feelingly on this subject, for on one occasion, when 
embarked in the '* ship of fools," I received a black-eye, 
to say nothing of a bleeding nose ; and, in my own party, 
I had more than one brother in misfortune. Even the 
good, sweet, and dear confetti, when thrown with force 
in haadfttls, or propelled through long tin tubes, as they 
frequently are, are not to be faced with impunity. X 
have frequently seen heroes who took the field with a 
determination to engage in the thickest of the fight, 
cover their faces with visors made of netted wire, and 
carry tin shields and bucklers on their left arms, which 
gave them a very warlike appearance. This warfare at 
Rome, however, was spiritless, compared with the car- 
neval campaigns at Naples in my time. The Neapolitans 
are a magnanimous people in regard to sugar-plums ; and 
then the popuhitionis triple that of Rome, with gentry 
of wealth and substance ; and a secular nobility can take 
a more active part than would be seemly in the Abbati, 
Monsignori, Cardinali, and the noblesse of the church at 
Rome. -• I should think that for one pound of confetti at 
Rome ten are expended at Naples. I have seen the 
streets at night, after a good field-day, and when all the 
Neapolitans had betaken themselves to the theatres or 
other in-door amusements, look as if it had snowed ; for, 
spite of the activity of the young plum-gatherers, the far 
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greater part of good confetti, and all the flour^oad^iilaster 
ones, are trodden and pounded under the feet of the 
multitude, and ground hy the horses' hoofe and carriage- 
wheels into a fine snow-white powder. The amoont of 
the fun and spirit of the afternoon may be caleuhrted by 
the eitentof the confetti-duat in the evening. I remem- 
ber walking down Toledo one cameval night with the 
old Duca di — , who had an energetic way of express- 
ing himself, which is far from uncommon among his 
countrymen. From the Studj to the Palazco Reael^ or 
from one end of that mile-long street to the other, the 
ground was sugared, floured, and plastered all over. 
** Corpo di Bacco! " cried the Duca, " c* e state quest' 
oggi un consumo di confetti magnifico ! Questo mio si 
chiaina camevale!" — or, "By the body of Bacchus! 
there has been a magnificent consumption of sugar-plums 
to-dav I Now this is what I call a cameval !" 

When I was first at Naples, the greatest eonsumer of 
confetti in this way was old King Ferdinand, who has 
been represented by contemporary historians as a san- 
guinary tyrant ; but who, in fact, was only a yery igno- 
rant, very indolent, and misled king, and by natuFe a 
very hearty, jovial buffoon, and very good-nctured in the 
main. In my mind's eye I still see the old man with 
his plain grey coat and pantaloons, his wliite hangiag 
hair, and broad-brimmed QuakeNlooking hat, just as 1 
used to see him during the camevals of 1817 vad 1818, 
when he went regularly to the house of the Prineess 
Partanna (his wife by a left-handed marriage), "whieh 
was conveniently situated midway in the Toledo ^on the 
left hand side of that street as you go up from the royal 
palace. There he used to station himself in the apacnons 
balcony, with a few of his favourites in his rear, and 
with a sackful of sugar-plums on either side Of him, the 
mouths of the sacks being open and the edges folded 
over, like sample corn-sacks in our maricet^places ; and 
there he used to pelt with a profusifm that delighted 
the hearts of all the lazzaroncdli,* for his majesty's cen- 

• Though the term no longer applies to any extent, they 
caU the poorer classes iu Naples Zazzanmi, or Lasnvses. 
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fetti weie of the right sort. HU own great delight was 
whea aov of his solemn-looking old courtiers, or gouty, 
powder-headed generals, passed in their carriages be- 
neath, or presented themselves at balconies anywhere 
within reach, to pelt them until they could not see, and 
wev» obliged to run away, or hide their hands and faces 
between their cocked hats and their knees. And then 
as he made any capital hit (and to do his majesty justice,, 
he was a ca{Htal shot both with fowling-piece and suga> 
phms), he would roar out, — ** O' vi 1^ ce' Taggio dato I 
Faggio suonato! " — (Only look there ! I have given it 
hira ! I have 8^*ved him out 1) and then how he would 
laugh 1 not all the din of Toledo on a cameval day could 
drown hia noise. Some three or four vears after, when 
he went to that almost equally farcical affiiir, the Con- 
gress of Verona, as he happened to be the oldest of those 
assembled there, it waa the fashion to call him the 
*'^ Nestor ol' the kings," which, considering his enormous 
and avowed ignorance, almost looked like quizzing him. 
But, though he had not the most wisdom, Ferdinand had 
certsdoly the loudest laugh and voice of any sovereign 
(or sul^ect either) in Christendom. I must also mention 
as a fact, honourable to the memory of Ferdinand, that 
in the si^ar-plom warfare he did not shelter himself be- 
hind his prerogative and divine right as king, but as he 
pelted his subjects and others, so he permitted them to 
pelt him, and stood their £re with much good humoui-, 
though I have sometimes seen his nose, which was pro- 
minent and of extraordinary size, suffer for it. Some of 
the English who thronged Naples during such seasons 
ooeasionally carried the joke too far, pelting his majesty 
with all their might, and making downright horse- play of 
it; and onoe I remember, that a party of this sort, 
mounted on a high car which brought them near to a 
level with him, fairly, or rather fcmlly, drove the old 
man away from the balcony before he had finished one 
sack of his oonfettL These high cars or vans are very 
striking objects in cameval processions both at Naples 
LazzaronedH is the diminvtiye, meaning young, or little 
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and at Rome, as in other Italian cities. You must fiinoy 
a machine something like the late Mr. Hunt's blacking*- 
van, but still longer in the body and higher on the 
wheels. There are many such in cameval countries. 
Upon the body of these machines, it is customary to 
build upper works, which represent a tower or fortress 
with battlements and loop-holes, a ship with masts, sails, 
and flowing colours, or the like; and as all this is 
dragged slowly along by six long-tailed horses, or an 
equal number of oxen, the effect is very natural and im- 
posing, particularly if you consider that towera move and 
ships go upon dry land. From my own experience I 
should feel inclined to say that a ship is the best form in 
which to rig out these cars. I remember one whirfi 
the city of Naples cannot j'^et have forgotten. To form 
its keel two cars were spliced together lengthwise, — and 
from the top of the cars to the level of the decks was, if 
anything, higher than one of our ten-gun brigs ; — from 
the line which represented water-mark there hung all 
round canvass, painted green, which trailed to the 
ground, concealing cars and car-wheels, and looking for 
all the world like sea-water. The crew of this cameval 
man-of-war were all properly equipped in tarred-straw 
hats, bluejackets, checked shirts, loose black-silk hand- 
kerchiefs, and white-duck trousers. There was a band 
of music on the quarter-deck, and iced punch and other 
refreshments ; and forwards, or in the bow of the vessel, 
four Punchinellos ate long maccaroni to music. As the 
vessel sailed up Toledo, the sailors shook out the colours 
and handed the sails, to the sound of the boatswain^s 
whistle ; and then they fought the ship according to the 
word of command, pouring out on both sides larboard 
and starboard, and doing such execution with the sugar- 
plums as never M-as known, for they were on a level 
with the first-floor balconies, and could rake them 
all. As the manoeuvres were managed by some of our 
frolicsome midshipmen, they were very seariianlike, but 
I am sorry to add, they fired with such violence that 
they broke a good many panes of glass all along Toledo. 
runches and harlequms, which are seen in the 
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(Hctors, are the most freouent figures in all Italian car- 
neTfib ; but iuirlequin, to he seen in perfection, ought to 
be seen and keard at Venice ; where, by the way, he is 
no more iike the frisking, dancing, jumping, nonentity of 
oar theatres, than night is like day, or wit like posture- 
making ; and as for runch— dear, droll Policinella ! he 
is to be found in perfection nowhere save in his own 
land, Naples I — in every other part of Italy he is out of 
his element, and is lilce a foreigner speaking a foreign 
lai^oage he does not very well understand. 

I have mentioned the celebrated farce often played 
in the plebeian theatre of San Carlino at Naples, <* Le 
Novanta-nove Disgrazie di Policinella," or the Ninety- 
nine Misfortunes of Punch. In the last carneval but 
one I saw at that city, a distinguished amateur Punch got 
up an admirable procession. He walked along Toledo 
with Mrs. Policinella at his right hand, and ninety-eieht 
young Policinellas, of both genders, and all possible 
sizes, followed in his wake, and " ever as he went" he 
smote his forehead and shouted, *^ Ecco quh Ic vere 
oovanta-Dove disgrazie di Policinello '' (Here are the 
true ninety-nine misfortunes of Punch I) — and the joints 
of his tail that were spread out in almost interminable 
length kept crying aloud, *^ Give us to eat, papa, for we 
are dying of hunger, and be all true children of papa 
Punch 1*' Talking of tails reminds me that devils arc 
very common Jiguranti in Italian carnevals, and there is 
no getting up a good devil without a tail, which is an 
appendage difficult to manage in a crowd, where people 
will keep tugging at it. An ingenious friend of mine, 
however, got over this difficulty by stuffing his tail with 
pins and needles arranged in chevaux-de-fnse fashion, 
which made it a tail difficult to handle. 

I remember nothing particular about the Turks, 
Greeks, Armenians, Jews, Chinese, Hindoos, and the 
rest, which characters are, externally, pretty much like 
what we see in our own masked balls. But only conceive 
the difference between tens (or perhaps only units) and 
hundreds ; between a formal affair got up in a bdl-rooni, 
within four walls, and a popular general outpouring in 
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the streets and public places, and onder the paxm calW- 
ening atmosphere and broad day-light of Southom Itady, 
with thousands upon thousands of the neighbouring^ pea- 
santry pouring into the citj to enjoy the scene, and add 
to its variety with their different and, in general, pie- 
turesque or grotesque costumes. The Ittt-named piirt of 
the great picture always struck me as the pleosantest 
part of all. 

During my time in Italy, which extended, wiUi some 
short periods of absence, from 1816 to 1827, I diOBglftt 
I discerned a gradual decline in the spirit oi cameYals, 
which will probably go out iJtogether, and be foi^gotten 
of men. As a truly popular amosement — as a c' 
stance and season which brought people of all 
together, and put them, for the time bemg, on the i 
footing, — I should almost regret such a sober cooBun 
tion. My regret may be the more excusable, as I rareljr 
saw the licence allowed seriously abused, or fun and 
frolic convert themselves into riot and shaoneftd excess. 
(I mean as far as the popular body was concemed.) 

At Naples, after the out-of-door fiin had oeosed, — 
which was generally about half-an-hour after sunset— 
the great street of Toledo, which is there the scene c»f the 
revelry y remained for some two or three hours as deserted 
and as silent as the cloisters of a suppressed monastery. 
Then enormous torches began to blaze and fires to bam 
in moveable iron cressets . right in front of the great 
theatre of San Carlo— the longest and widest and finest 
in Europe, as the Neapolitans boast, — and then, from all 
parts of the town poured streams of people to take part 
m the masked ball and other frolics going on within, or 
to st&nd by the portico of the theatre and see the difierent 
masks as thev entered, — for, as it is not for every man to 
go to Corinth, so is it not for every Neapolitan to pay 
half a piastra for an entrance ticket. The pit of that 
truly magnificent theatre was boarded over, and brought 
nearly upon a level with the stage ; the stage, to a con- 
siderable depth, was thrown open, so that, between it 
and the boarded pit, a most ample space — an almost 
sublime parquet-— yt^a afforded to the maskers, dancers, 
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aiid promenaders. Yet, in those merry, piping, pros- 
pcFous days which intervened between the restoration of 
kmg Ferdinand in 1815 and the unfortunate revolution 
m the summer of 1820, I have seen that sfiace— stage 
and pit — covered and crowded ; and every box in the 
house- filled with gay company, and ringing with carneval 
jests and laughter. Alas ! the young and happy of that 
time have grown old and care-worn, and but too many of 
those old families, with names and titles that sounded like 
nnmiioe, have, nbw-a-^lays, barely means of purchaung 
their diurnal raaccaroni. 

At the joyous period to which my memory often car- 
ries me ba!ck, the merriest and most roguish of maskers, 
and the best deviser of groups for the masked balls at 
San Carlo, was my then intimate associate Rossini, the 
composer, or " Jlgran Maestro Rossini,** Does he, in 
his present wealth and worldly-wiseness, remember a 
certain group of Spoonbills which he helped to organise 
aad equip, and in which Marianna Conti, that lively 
elkve m &e classical Yigano, so much distinguished her- 
sdf? That Spoonbill quadrille was surely a pretty 
ooaoeit and right merrie device. Faceva furore. It 
roused a fury of applause. Ingenious, simple, perfect 
was the mechanism by which the broad resonant tips of 
the long, broad beaks or bills were made to clap together, 
and keep time with the music like castanets. I hear the 
soimds fit this moment. That incomparable Spoonbill 
qf»^rille is still before my eyes— 

They dancen deftly and singingsote 
In their merriment.'*' 



* Spenser. 
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BALLO DEGLI ORSI, OR BEAR-DANCING, 
AT ROME. 

With a few melancholy e&oeptions, limited almost 
ontirely, we believe, to what are technically called 
Caravan bears, or Show or Fair bears — all our mem- 
bers of the ursine family are now confined to our various 
zoological gardens. Bores he may yet meet in abun- 
dance : but a man may now walk every day in the 
year from Whitechapel Church to Charing Cross, and 
back from the Cross to the Church, without the remot- 
est chance of meeting with a bear, either walking or 
dancingr. We are men of the last coitur^, and belong 
not to New but to Old England (and to us it must be Old 
England or no England at all); and we can well 
remember the time when dancing bears were a common 
sight in the streets of London, and when they shared the 
popularity and glory of our more than Babylon, in about 
an equal degree with Punch — whom a utilitarian and 
timid age, and a heartless ]egislatui*e, haye in vain en- 
deavoured to put down, as a nuisance that caused stop- 
pages, and frightened horses, and made tumble out of 
their saddles bad riders, who nevfer ought to have been 
in them. 

Th6 bears that danced in London in the time of my 
childhood (the happiness and excitement of which happy 
season owed whole elements to the exhibition) were 
discreet, well-tutored, well-mannered bears; and their 
Icadci^ wore of that gentle and gentlemanly kind that 
one of the guests of Tony Lumpkin, Esq., at the Three 
Jolly Pigeons, had in his mind's eye when he said — 
** What though a man does lead dancing bears about the 
country, that's no reason why he should'nt be a gentle- 
man." They were mostly black-eyed, black-haired. 
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picturesque Italians, from the ridges of the Anennines, 
or gentle Savoyards from the declivities of tne Ali>s. 
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They made tlidr bears danoe to pLesssat and pastoial 
music — to the pipe and tabor; and it seean to me that I 
have never beard in England the true legitimate taiM>r 
since the days when I saw a hugeous brown bear dancing' 
to it in the City Road. In Italy, at a much more reoent 
period, I have heard the sounds produced by that happy 
combination of stick and sheep-skin ; but even there it 
was in conjunction with an interesting member of 
the hirsute bear fiunily, who was cutting capers in the 
Campo Vaccino, or Forum of ancient Rome, which — so 
fleets the glory of the world K-is now Httle else than a 
cattle-market. In our mind the pipe and tabor and the 
bear are inseparably connected : we can never &gwre the 
image of the quadruped without seemg and hearing- the 
two most antique and primitiTe instruments to which his 
fore-bears lifted their hind legs when Greorge the Third 
was king regnant of these realms. Why are the soonds 
of pipe and tabor heard no more ? Were we to chance 
to near them of a sudden in some great thoroughfare, we 
should certainly turn round into some side street (one of 
those streets which Punch takes possession of to make 
people happy without dread of the police' or an indict- 
ment for nuisance) in the entire expectation of seeing- a 
bear dance. To us those dancing bears were, and finr 
that matter still are, full of fun and of terror, of laughter 
and of awe. It was. an exhibition wher^ the subliiae 
and ridiculous were not separated by even the single step, 
but where they met hand-in-band and r^gned conjointly ; 
and absolute was the dominion of ^ther in turns — each 
reign being a tyranny whilst it lasted. The monster 
frisked and gambolled in the most grotesque manner, 
the leader occasionally touching him in his nether or 
more fleshy parts with a little goad. I hope the point 
of the goad was not too sharp. I think it was not, and 
never could have been, for those bear-leaders were so 

gentle and so funny themselves. And how could they 
ave been otherwise, leading a life of pipe and tabor and 
dance ? And when the slender goad touched the bear, 
and the pipe pUiyed out more shrilly, and the rat-tat-tat 
of the tabor went quicker, how did the heavy gentleman 
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in the roogh brown oost, witli a rope to his snoat, lump 
and caper roond the little drcle of whicb the leader and 
chief was the centre and the happ;f laaghing spectators 
the edges i Was there ever anything so cumbersome as 
the bear's lightness or so solemn as his frisks ? The 
obeae Gr^inan that went to Paris late in life for a French 
edoci^on, and that danced on a drawing-room table 
pour tefairevifito make himself lively), was but a type 
of this dandng bear. There was or is no equivalent ior 
him except the dull matter-of-ftct man that tried or tries 
to be witty, or the punster that puns with a solemn im* 
movable iaoe. And then for the terrible, that highest 
psrt of die snblime. When the bear had done dancinsr 
he stalked round the cirele — ^being still on his hind 
legs — ^with a little tin dish in his mouth, to collect the 
contribations of the spectators : and he would come close 
up to you, breathing and puffing in your face, and when 
halfpennies or pennies rattled into the dish he would 
growl a complacent growl, and would make a most dis- 
mal «nd terrific noise, expressive of his disappointment 
when the coin fell short or was slow in coming. At the 
time we speak of, as being part and parcel of our own 
experience, Bruin^t fore-paws reached much higher than 
oor bead ; and in our eyes his proportions were altogether 
monstrous and gigantic. Doctor Bockland may bury his 
foanl bones ; his monsters of flood and field are pigmies 
to ua BOW to what the bear was then. And then the 
true nursery stories we knew about bears and their 
doings, and their never-to-be-satisfied Toracity! How 
many mariners did we know of, that had been eaten on 
^ lonely shore by brown bears, or on ice-bergs or in 
whiding-boats by white bears ? As for the dark old 
msa with a long tail and a wide bag that came to carry 
off naughty children, we had ceased to believe in him, 
for we bad never seen him with oar waking eyes, or 
heard him with our waking ears ; but the bear we had 
seen many a time and often ; we had even touched his 
rough coat towards that part which is farthest from the 
mouth, and when his moutn was in another direction and 
his head held tightly up by that most feariess and won- 
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drous of men, the bear-ward or leader ; and as for his 
voice, had yre not heard the bear growl, and roar, and 
grunt, and ycil ? * Many a time have we wakened from 
our sleep, when a foot perchance bad got beyond the 
warm jirotecting bed-clothes, and fancied that the cold 
nose of a hungry bear was close to us. These were 
visionary terrors, hut they came from what we had seen 
and heard when awake. In this philosophic age no 
child feels such a night dread of an ichthyosaurus : he 
has never seen the monster in the flesh, and ^wbicb is 
very comforting) never will see it. The dancing bear 
was muzzled, and was held by a strong rope ; but the 
ponderous strength of the muzzle spoke of the terrible 
strength that was in the bear's jaws, and of the necessity 
of putting an iron stopper upon his appetite and man- 
eating propensities. Terrible, in short, was the dancing 
bear of our childish days ; terrible was he and funny, and 
the more terrible from being so droll. Let metapfay* 
sicians say what they will, children have a strong sense 
of the force of contrast ; and let those who doubt it see 
them take sugar first and senna afterwards, and then 
sugar after that. Generally, but not always, the dancing 
heir was accompanied by a monkey or a dancing dog, or 
a leash of monkeys, [i believe that the legitimate bear 
drama was a monologue, and severely repudiated the 
adjunct of dogs and monkeys.] I confess I loved to see 
the monkey with the bear ; the light roguery of the one 
shewed off so well by the side of the heavy pranks of the 
other**-<the force of contrast could no further go. At 
times the monkey would dancea pas-seul on the shoulders 
of the bear ; at other times he would, with many antics 
and grimaces, hunt the bear's head for that little creature 
which has been too exclusively described as being 
familiar to man. At other seasons the bear would stretch 
himself at his full length upon the ground, and shut 
his eyes as if he were fast asleep, or even stone dead ; 
and thereupon jacko would dance upon his body from 
snout to tail, playing all manner of tricks and taking all 
sorts of liberties with the great monster, even to the 
opening of his heavy eye-Iids with his impertinent little 
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fiqgers. To this last trick the monkey tribe in their in- 
tercourse with the bear family are said to be particularly 
addicted. We mention the fact as suggestive of reflection 
and experiment to zoologists, ideolo^sts, and other phi« 
losophers. Our own dear and ingenious and very learned 
friend, the late W. S. R., Esq., (he was bow-bearer to 
the sovereign for the New Forest, and as such was sworn 
to be of good and kindly behaviour to all her majesty's 
Vrild beasts,) who relieved his more serious studies and 
high official duties with investigating the characters and 
habits of various four-footed and four-handed animals, 
and whose conversation, never 

** toned to one key, 
I2an on chace, race, horse, mare, fair, bear, and monkey,'** 

related a very striking anecdote to illustrate the habits 
of a Bruin and the spirit of philosophiccd inqury that -was 
in a certain jacko. This bear and monkey were fellow* 
passengers on board of a ship, or rather they were kept, 
voyage after voyage, on board of a man«of*>war to amuse 
the sailors when they were home-sick or oth^wise. odt 
of spirits. Being of the sluggish nature of his race, the 
bear wonld He for whole hours together upcm deck, 
sleeping or dozing in the shadow of the bulwark oeaitest 
the sun ; and as he slept or dozed he would frequently 
pass his paw over his closed eyes, or twiteh it up or 
down hi* rough face. This was carelully observed by 
the monkey, whose post, for the most part, was ia im 
shrouds or up in the tops (whither he was often driven 
by the sailors for some raischevious pnmk or other, or 
by die younger midshipmen, who arc apt to be rather 
more mischievous than monkeys), whence he had a fine 
bii^*s-eye view of all that. was doing upon deck. One 
day jacko was seen to descend from the tops, creep 
qnieuy up to. the bear, and open one of his eyes, into 
whieh he peeped with a very inquisitive and knowing 

' * Epistle from W. S. R., at Brighton, to the Right Honour- 
able John Hookham Frere, in Malta. 
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look. As there was a staoding feud between the two, 
or as the monkey's chief occupation consisted of teasing 
die bear, die uiing at first attracted no extracH-dioary 
degree of attention. But when it was seen daj after day 
that jacko did the same thing, and was much ezcit^ 
whenever the bear passed his paw over his dreamy eyes, 
or was uneasy in his sleep, the captain and the surgeon 
began to consider of it, and, being by birth Scotckmen, 
and consequendy metaphysicians, they soon came to the 
conclusion that the monkey lifted up the bear's eyelids 
and peeped into his eyes — to see what he was dreamwff 
cifont* 

For all that I know ta the contrary, dancing bears 
may have become as rare a ^ght in the streets of Rome 
as they are. in the streets of London. But when I 
first knew the Eternal City it was not so. One or two 
dandng bears w^e then to be seen every common work- 
ing-day of the week, and more on Sundays and Saints' 
days, and other high festivals. Punch too at that time 
flounshed amazingly in the city of the Caesars. ITou 
could not walk from the Piazza oi Spagna to St. Peter's, 
or the Vatican, or the Coliseum, or the Capitol, without 
hearing his shrill crowing voice. This made a consi* 
derate friend and countryman of ours say to another tra- 
veller who was complaining of the dearth of amusements, 
or lamenting that after one haid seen the ancient build- 
ings and churches and the galleries of pictures and sta- 
tues, Rome was rather a dull place — '^ My dear fellow, 
have we not dancing bears ? Have we not Punch ? 
Then how can you be dull here ?" 

Tlic leaders or bear-wards that I was acquainted 
with at Rome and in other ancient and venerable cides 
of Italy came chiefly from the most mountainous regions 
of the Duchy of Parma. I have already mendoned the 
Pro vedi tori, or the men of capital who provide the 

* For some variations to this good story we beg to refer 
our reader to * Apology addressed to the Travellers* CJab/ 
or ' Anecdotes of Monkeys,' a little book which will much 
amuse him if he can only find a copy of it. 
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mankeyB, bears, or other animal* for their poorer and 
penunbalaEting coantrymen, as well as the curious co- 
operatioB of Ga|Ntal or labour which is, or was, not nn- 
commoQ anooDgst these mountaineers and showmen. I 
hare also grren to fame the name and character of Rossi 
of Compiano, one <tf the greatest speculators in the bear 
and monkey line, who, after wandering through the 
woiid on foot, aoqiured mueh money, became a consi- 
denbie landed proprietor in his natiVe Apennines, and 
imported bis wild animals direct from Africa. When 
first I wrote that notice — thirteen jears ago— the great 
Bossi of Compiano was flourishing m his affluence, and I 
beiiere that he b still limg, though he has long ceased 
to attend his beasta, or (in the phrasecdogy of his country- 
men) *' to ffo about the world with the comedy."* 

A Frenok dandng-master, on obserring the unoonth 
gambols and gambades of some unmstructed downs, 
said with an oracular shrug of the shoulders, and a voiee 
of much pathos — " Poor human nature ! it cannot dance 
of itself: it must be tau^t !** This is equally true of 
nrsioe iiatin« : bears, like men, must be taught ere they 
can dance. I have exphuned on a former occasion 
the first lesson and rudiments of bear-dandnr as they 
used to be tangbt in the noontuns of ^e JDuchy m 
Parma. A great deal depended upon the bear's chtttm- 
surei Bruin's fore-legs were left m their natural state, 
holt his hind-legs were protected by a sort of boot or 
baskin made of leather, and having a wooden sde. 
Beia|^ thus thatuae^ he was put upon a heated flagstone, 
with a diarcoal fire underneath it ; and then Bmin natu- 
rally raised his unprotected fore-pews in the air, and 
moved his hind-legs up and down in order to avoid the 
beat of the flagstone, upon which he was kept by means 
of rapes and a ciide of strong hoops. While he capered 

• These simple people of the Apennines give the elevated 
name o^ comedy to the gambols of monkeys and the dancing 
of bears. It is almost tiie only comedy they know, fer even 
Punch and his wii% are strangers in these very wild and 
very poor regions. 
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Ins mstruclon Uew their pipes and beat their drains or| 
their tabors. After a few lessons of this sort Bruin 
would Bland upon his hind-legs and cat capers as soon as 
ever he heud the music. l£t to make a Vestris bear it 
was nooessary to take him in hand in his early life. Not 
only does not human nature dance of itself, but it is 
ficarcely to be taught after it has attuned to years of 
4iiscretion. The PolkaBsaaia which has made the 
middle-aged and even the <dd whose education had been 
neglected in their youth, to think of learning to dance 
-^which has led to the formation of Polka dubs and 
Polka classes, wherein fathers and grandfathers are toil- 
ing two nights a week to master the difficulties of the 
heel and toe step, hath also demonstrated in a very 
forcible manner the expediency and, in fact, the indis- 
pensable necessity of early tuition. Madame Michaud, 
that best of teachers for the young, will tell you that she 
can hardly have her children too young. It is just the 
same witli bears. 

Some speculators of the Val di Taro onee made a g^eat 
mistake, which was attended with very serious eonse- 
<)uences. Being at Genoa, they heard of a very tine big 
bear that was on board a Baltimore schooner. They 
bargained with the Yankee skipper, who was very glad 
to set rid of so troublesome a passenger, but who never- 
theless made them pay a good price for the monster. It 
was a beast of the very biggest size, and no doubt would 
have been very attractive if only he could have been 
tamed and taught ; but he was an old bear, and had lived 
a long time in the republic of the United States. He 
had not been a day in the possession of tlie poor Italians 
before they wished him down the skipper's throat or 
back at Baltimore. Great was the toil and trouble they 
had in getting him across the Apennines from Genoa to 
their own secluded valley : he was sullen, moro^, and 
at the same time snappish and petulant. But it was not 
until they tried to give him his first dancing lesson (his 
education had been entirely neglected all the while he 
had been living under the Stripes and Stars) that they 
found what an untameable monster they had got. The 
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fiagsiJMi^ being prepared, he wk brought forth. With 
rancid difficult and some danger the boots or liuskine 
were put ixpon faU hind legs; but when thev got hint 
apott-tbe stone and stirred up the charcoal beneath, 
Mlsericordial there was no holdinff him. As soon as 
he felt the heat, instead of lifting his fore-paws up in 
the air, and dancing on his hind ones, he uttered a feaiv> 
ful growl 9 made a sdli mcwe fearful spring, and breaking 
hoops and cordage,- and upsetting all the men that (m»« 
posed liim, he barst away and made with all speed ror 
the wooded ^de of the mountain with some of the broken 
ropes hanging to him. The poor men, tearing thei^ 
itair and cursing the day that they had seen him, followed 
as fast they could ; but though they might have shot 
him, they found it impossible to eaptnre him alive ; 
which, seeing the price they had paid for faim to the 
Baltimore skipper, they were naturally anxious to do» 
The 'monster was thus aJlowed to gain the corert of the 
^ck wood, where he abided for some time to the great 
terror of the mountaineers, and to their no small loss, 
for he kiiied several of their goats and sheep. It was 
even aaid that he killed and ate up a child ; while on the 
other side of the mountains, it was reported that he had 
lilted and eaten not one child, but a whole iamily. The 
piagistrates and other local anthorities of Borgo Val di 
Tare, Comuiano, Bardi, Bedonia, and all the neighbour* 
ing> townships and villages, were alarmed by the reports 
they heard, and in their first anger an order was issued 
% throwmg into prison the unlucky bear-wards who«had 
hrought • such an undisciplinable, perilous^ unmannered, 
and unmanageable bear into the country. In the end, 
however, the justices of the peaee did what was much 
Wtter: they sent out a company of soldiers^ the whole 
Posse Comiiatus, armed as sportsmen, and invited the 
peasantry to a grand battue. The poor bear-wards re* 
ceived an invitation ; but their hearts were sad — ihey 
Mere grieving after the hard dollars which the Yankee 
skipper had got from them— and so they declind attend* 
ing, saying (which was true enough) that they were no 
sportsmen, and that it was their bunaess not to shoot 
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bean, but to teach bears how to «biice. The battue ^k-as 
made, and the bear being surroiiiided, was finally killed 
—though not until he had almoet as maay balls in him 
as there are stars in the banner under whidb he had Uved 
and sailed. We believe that since this time none of the 
Proveditori uid none of the teaches have ever dealt with 
an old America bear. 

The bears I saw exhibited at Borne and in the other 
parts of Italy, were all imported from places far abroad, 
mm different ibreign countries. Yet there are beurs of 
native growth, bears that are bom and that die in moun* 
tuns not many miles from the Eternal City. Homoe 
was once fnghtened by finding a wild bear in his path ; 
and the present wild bears of the Italian mountains are 
no doubt descsended from the same stock as the Bruin 
that scared the great Roman poet Sobhb travellers have 
laughed at Horace's fright, and have questioned whether 
he could have met a real wild bear : this scepticism is 
allied with ignorance. The rugged and lofty aommits 
d" the Great Rock of Italy (II Grand Sasso d'ltalia), 
the highest peak in the peninsula, nearly always coverra 
with deep snow ; the mountains above Aquila ; the upper 
ports of Monte Majello, that towers above Suhnona; 
and some other portions of the Apennines which lie 
within the two urovinees of the Abrozsi— all abound 
with wolves, and have, though in much smalls numbers, 
native wild beuns* I never saw one, but was told 
that they were not unfrequoitly seen by sportsmen ; and 
on crosnng Monte Majello, which has in its deep cre- 
vasses fields of ice and glaciers, I was shown marks 
in the snow which our gmde confidently declared to be 
the foot-marks of a beer. They seemed newly made, 
and certunly were not the foot-marks of the wolf or of 
any of the wild animals usually inhabiting thoae regions. 
We were told that this native bear was too shy and wild 
to be taught dancing ; and that from his inferior siie, he 
would be biU an unattractive parformer and spectacle 
compared with the big bean brought from foreign 
parte. 

If my memory does not betray me, some few Abrus- 
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sesi fanttPB mn bovovcr, in 'foraier tknct, OAO^ht) tavglit, 
and cKhibtted. Howefcr this nay be, or whether there 
w^e Bs^e Itdkm bean that danced to pipe and tabor 
in tiie «tieet8 of Rome and all tlMneagli £arope, it Is 
certnn that there ba^e been AbmzBeii beap-warda— 
men thftt have wandered from theae moimtBins with bear 
and mookcT over a good part of the worid. One oi' 
them fbond in England a toving Engitthwoman who 
quitted her iiome and country ler him, who crossed the 
sea wfdi faiat when he re-croased the Dover Straits, and 
vho Mkwed hrtm and his bear, on foot, diroagh France 
and Savoy, across the mighty Alps, over tlie Apennines, 
and dm>iigh all lldy tntil he regained his home in tiie 
moontains of the AbrasEi. As I was approaching a 
very soull hamlet, dtaated in one of tibe ruggedest parts 
of M«nte Majello, ny guide told me that i shonid them 
find a coontrywoman, the wile of an honest old man 
who, in Ins yoo&g days, had gone about the world witii 
^ dmoing' bear. I harried to make this cnrious aoqaaint* 
atice. The gaod weoian, wheee name, Mary, had easily 
been Italianiaed into Maria, appeared then to be at 
)e«it, sixty years dd, thoogh, irom her own accoont, she 
mast ha^e been some ten years younger. She had led a 
Hfe of hard toil, and the peasantry of these bleak and 
poor regions are oUiged to live rery spunngiy. She 
had been more than ^rty years in these nunmtaittB, and 
iti all tirat time had nerer seen a countryman or heard a 
word of her own language, except some score of words, 
such as bread, meat, money, &c., whieh her husband had 
lacked up when strolling irom town to town hi England 
with his bear, and wbich he would repeat now and then^ 
when he was merry, to make her heart glad. She had 
itimoat forgotten her own toague; her vocabulary of 
^gtish words- was not much mere coptons liian her 
husfa«md^s ; but sHil there was no nnstaking the country 
of h^ birth and puentage. She told me, in very 
<mrioo8 Italian, that alie came from a small viilage net 
fer fipom Manchester ; that her fatmly were all poor 
weavers who worked at home in their own cottage, and 
that^ie herself had learned to work a little in that way 
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when the Italian destiaed to be her ka^aad came to 
tke village : that both man and bear were acoommodated 
with lodging in her ftther'a bouae or hia abed b^und H : 
that she was mightily afraid of die bear, but became 
Teiy fond of his l^eeper, who was very fond of her ; that 
they made love fay aigna and by an exchange of services 
and Icind deeds ; and that so, when he and his bear had 
perambnbkted aU tliat district, and had coUeded all the 
pennies they coold, and were aboat to talce th«r depart- 
ure for ever, the man cried, and she cried^ and then the 
man showed that he would stay a little lonrer ; and then, 
by means of sign-making and other natural ezphnmUons, 
it was agreed and folly settled that they should be man 
and wife ; and, as quickly as could be, they were married 
in her own village church, and ance her coming into her 
husband's oountiy, she had been married again by his 
village priest. She tcdd me with some fond pride that 
her Giovanni was a bright-eyed handsome yonng^ man 
with long jet-black hair, when she married him and first 
began to tramp with him and his bear. He was old now 
—a good many years older than herself— and his hair 
was grey and hb beard very rough and white ; but for 
the rest he was a hale man, with that honest open coun- 
tenance which prevails very generally amongst the moun- 
taineers of the Abnizzi. They bad had sundry children', 
of whom some had died in their infimcy, and one or two 
in the French armies, into which they had been forced 
by Bonaparte's conscription. A daughter and a son 
were still living ; the daughter was out at service in the 
town of Sulmona ; the son was a good shepherd, and 
out among the mountains with his master's sheep. The 
matron said she was little more than sixteen when she 
married. As well as I could make out from her very 
loose dates and her few and yet confused details of facts, 
she must have left England in 1792 or 1?93, or imme- 
diately before this country joined in the first great war 
of the French Bfivolution. After staying some time ia 
France, she and her husband, in company with other 
wandering Italians, set off for Italy, taking their way 
through bavoy and across Mont Cenis : they were much 
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disturbed, aknned, and hindered. The fine easy road 
aeroaa tbe AJpe had not yet been made ; the aacent U> 
aod the descent from the Cenis were then nothing bot 
nmle-pntiis, rough, narrow, and dangerous. All the 
tnsaea of the Aips they eame near unto were occupied 
by troopS) sad gnat batteries, or were daily visited by 
inarcyng eolomns. The troops most have been those 
"^hkh bdonged on the one ride to the French Republic, 
ami OD-tiie other to the King of Sardinia and the Em- 
peror of Germany : they were desperately contending 
^or the passes of the Alps and the dominion of Upper 
Italy; they were eng^ped in the most momentous of 
struggles, imd the destiny of nations depended upon the 
FGsolt of the long conflict. But all this was as nothing 
to the poor young Englishwoman and her husband, 
vbose sole care was how to get their dancing bear with 
^ty to the other side of the mountains. If they lost 
tbeir bear they would . lose their little all ; if they saved 
their bear, let French republicans succeed in forcing 
tiieir way into Itahr, or let the armies of the King of 
^inia and the Emperor succeed in keeping them out 
^f it, Giovanni, with his wife and dancing-bear, might 
jog quietly along from Susa to Turin and from Turin to 
Hooie, living and even saving a little money on the way ; 
and when his long campaign should be ended, Giovanni 
m'^t sell his wdl-taught bear for a good price, and 
carry the money home with him to his mountains. Sad 
were their fears, exhausting their troubles : at times they 
gave themselves up to despair and looked upon the bear 
as no better than dead ; for the rude unconscionable soU 
(iiers, after making him dance for nothmg, would threaten 
to shoot him for sport ; but in the end they got through 
tbe Alps, and the armies, and all their troubles. Gio- 
vanni sold his bear before he readied Rome, and then 
going to his own mountains he abandoned that line of 
life entirely. At the time of my visit (it will soon be 
tventy years ago) the old couple had a small piece of 
groimd and a stone*built cottage of their own. The 
woman bad never heard from her country since the day 
she kft it. For many a long year the war interrupted 
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all communication, and it it more than probable that her 
family were not naturally epistolary correspondents. 
Her own accomplii^ments included neither reading nor 
writing ; and her husband had never attended any school 
except the bear's dancnngHKihool. She was evidently 
glad to see a countryman, and she oflfbred me some bread 
and milk, which seemed all she had in the hoyse to ofier : 
but when I asked her whether she would not like to see 
her own country again before she died, she shook her 
head, and said that it was many a year too late to liiink 
of that ; that she was very well where she was ; that if 
she returned nobody would know her and she would 
know nobody, and that her &ther and mother must have 
been dead long since. 




( nr ) 



ARRIVAL OF REAPERS IN THE PONTINE 
MARSHES. 

Thz whole of the Campagna, or Plain of Rome, from 
tbe Tiber to the mountains on the frontiet of the Neapo- 
litan kingdom, is marshj, and during the summer months 
most unhealthy ; but the southern part of this tract, called, 
jKpr excellence, the " Paludi " (or the marshes) is more 
p&rticolarlv distinguished for its insalubrity. From 
Torre Tre. Ponti to. Terracina, a distance of twenty- 
five miles, the land is low aiid flat, and in some parts, 
both inland at the foot of the mountains and near the 
soi^ore, covered with water. In breadth from the 
sea-line to the Apennines, the district varies from ten 
to twelve miles, and on this wide expanse there is 
scarcely a hillock, scarcely a tree. It is traversed by 
a nolrie road, as straight as an arrow; the high-road 
from Borne to Naples, running in part over the cele- 
brated Via Appia, which was laid down in the time of 
the Roman republic, about three centuries before the 
Christian era. In travelling along this road, the eye 
ranees over a rich expanse of pasture and com lands^ the 
culSvated part, however, bearing but a small proportion 
to the pasturage. Not a hedge, not a fence of any kind, 
occurs n>r manv miles, the limits of the vast farms bein^ 
merely marisied by termmiy or stones sunk in the ground! 
Sourcely a human habitation is to be seen, except at 
very wide intervals a large doomy casakf looking more 
like a fortress than a peaceful farm-house. 

Smiling under a cfear blue sky, and lighted up by a 
glorious summer sun, this great fiat, though monotonous, 
is for a while pleasant to look upon. Green and smooth, it 
is not unlike many parts of Cambridgeshire, or the more 
open parts of the fens of Lincolnshire ; but the same 
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causes — an insufficient dnunage, and the vidnitr of stag- 
nant waters, which in England produce ague, here, in a 
hotter climate, generate malaria fevers of the worst de- 
scription. Hence, beyond a few families whose chief 
occupation is takine care of herds of bufialoes and wild! 
cattle that range the waste, there is no fixed population 
itt the Pontine Marshes. About the end of Oetob«', 
when the great heats of summer, which render Hie plain 
unhealthy, have ceased, the poor and laborious peasants 
of the Apennines come down from their mountains in 
bands, and perform the necessary labours. Some few 
stay till May, but in general they return as soon as they 
have finished their ploughing aiid sowing. At harvest- 
time, which occurs about the middle of June, they de- 
scend again to the low country, with their fannily and all 
their baggage and appurtenances. 

I have before me an engraving copied from the 
design of Robert (in a collection recently published 
at Berlin), who has ^ven the scene with admirable 
truth and nature. I have seen its very coun- 
terpart in crossing the Pontine Marshes; the same 
cumbrous cart, with its yoke of fierce-loddng buffidoes, 
and its motley load \ the same picturesque costumes, that 
make the women look as if they had walked eat of a 
picture by some old Italian master; the seme gambols, 
the same zampogna, or bagpipe, an instrument, by the 
way, quite as common in all the mountainous districts of 
southern Italv as ever it could have been in the High- 
lands of Scotland. It is common for a &mi]y to move 
with all its members, from the hoaiy grandfather to the 
infant in arms, and to carry all their simple household 
goods and moveable property with them. The senior of 
the party acts as ** caporale, or head man, arranges the 
job with the factor or farmer, and receives the wages of 
his children and grandchildren. When they reach the 
scene of then* operations they unload their car, and some- 
times set up a rude sort of tent to shade them at their 
meals, and protect them from the dews at night. This 
r»flrft however, is not alwi^s taken, and many of them 
1 sleep without any shefter, spreading their 
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UetBOD tbe brngionod. Tbef sonetioies make tem- 
ponyrjbuts of bulnisnea and canes, whidi grow to a pro- 
digious iKigbt in the more marshy perts of the plain, 
WiKre the soil is very obnnp, I have sometimes seen 
^ hstB set vpon pol^ at the height of six or eight 
^ from the ground. The occupants, who only use 
ticni for keeping, climb up and enter by an aperture, 
Thich 19 ather a hole than a door^way : a structure of 
tittkind looks like a gigantic bee-hive, or an Indian 
*i?wan set upon stilts. 

In the day-time, while the men and women are all at 
Tork, the children, where there are any, are carried 
^y and set down on the ground near the reapers, 
'W wolves are not unfre^ent visitors in these marshes. 
J^ peculiar way of swaddling infants, which is common 
"tali the south of the Peninsula, has not escaped our 
^st's attention. The little creatures are bound and 
^ped round and round, until, in their lower eztremi- 
^ they look like Egyptian mummies. Though this 
i^vidce, bv which the legs are con&ied and allowed no 
Mi sfaoofd not seem a vearj judicious one, the peasants, 
^ the bzzaroni of Naples, among whom it is equally 
vevBleot, are, generally sjieaking, a remarkably fine- 
pSged generation. Spare is the food, and hard the life 
'^ by these poor mountaineers. Althou^, putting the 
I'^l'sce on a bad business, they arrive piping and danc- 
%'tin seldom that they can return in the same merry 
^, the malaria fever being pretty sure to seize (me- 
jialf of them more or less violently. As soon as the com 
''cot, the reapers make all the haste they can from the 
P^ential fiat, which, by the month of July, becomes 
NiQgerous that few or none will venture to remain in 
|pe fields by night. The livid aspect of those few fami- 
h that are bound to the spot is indeed a shocking proof 
^^ unrhdesomeneas. We remember few things more 
i"tec than the reply that one of these walkii^ spectres 
^e to a traveller who was struck with the abundant 
forces of disease, and the sickly appearance of the peo- 
ple. "How do you manage to live here?" (Come si 
^^ gvi) said the stranger. " Signor, si muore — ** Sir, 

I 2 
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we die." Yet some of our hurried, unreflecting tourists, 
who have recorded their follies in books, fly out furiously 
against the ill-looks of these poor people, which they 
attribute solely to moral causes, or to their own bad tem- 
pers and evil passions, instead of attributing them to bad 
food and worse air. The pestUential malaria, which 
destroys the liver, and jaundices the eyes, face, and the 
whole frame, is not very favourable to good and cheerful 
looks. Place the best nvonred, heartiest, and honestest 
of our English peasantry in these regions, and they will 
soon die or look like these unfortunate denizens. 

Some of the parties of reapers have mcmy miles to 
travel beibre they reach their homes on the healthy 
mountains. They walk along in troops, the healthy sup- 
porting the sickly ; for it is only a few of the better sort 
that can command the luxury of riding hi a buffalo-ear. 
These vehicles are of the most primitive or rudest de- 
scription : one solid piece of wogkI, roughly hewed, forms 
axletree and axles, and upon this the wheels revolve with 
a fearfiil noise, of which our word " creaking" conveys 
no idea : they scream, shriek, and man. I have ofteti 
heard them at more than a mile's distance. The beasts 
that draw them are the most sulky and savage of all do- 
mesticated quadrupeds, and are sometimes known to 
throw down &eir driver and press him to death. The 
strength of this species of buflklo, which attams its 
highest perfection in the low marshy lands of the Roman 
and Neapolitan states, is, however, prodigious. A pair 
of them will draw an immense ear heavily laden over the 
roughest roads, and across the bed of a river, if necessary, 
with the water over their shoulders. On such oceasions 
they keep their snouts erect, and above the water, blow- 
ing like hippopotami. In many parts of the countr}', 
where there are no bridges to cross the numerous moun- 
tain streams, all communication woofd be intermpted at 
certain seasons of the vear^ if it were not fop the strength 
and aquatic habits of these animals. 
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VENDEMMIA, OR VINTAGE. 

Ix the design before us Bartolommeo Finelli (la art 
Uitimus Romanorum I) brings out, to the life, a few of 
those figures and .incidents which render parts of the 
VeDdemmiayOr vintage, in the south of Italy so graceful , 
picturesque, and classical. This is a season of J07, 
hilarity, and frolic, in all countries where the vine graws 
and ripens its generous fruit in abundance ; and nearly 
everywhere, some attempt, more or less happy, is made 
to get up some rural Dionysia (vintage feast) or some 
semi-classical masquerade, with songs and other allusions 
to the Liber Pater, the god of wine, the great Bacchus. 
Bat in Italy, and more particularly in the southern parts 
of that beautiful peninsula, where — in many secluded 
districts at least— the old Italic and Greco-Italic blood 
has been but comparaUvely little mingled with the blood 
of Goths or Visigoths, Huns or Lomoards, Normans, or 
aoy other, of the northern races, the successive conquer- 
ors of the country ; where the classical ages fill as large 
a portion of the popular traditions as the Gothic or dark 
or middle ages occupy in the traditions of the northern 
nations, mixing copiously with religious rites, and the 
usages, ceremonies, and observances of domestic life, and 
.dving their point to popular proverbs, and funushing 
out the vocabulary of househola words ; where the con- 
stant view of ruined temples, aqueducts, amphitheatres, 
mutilated statues, vases covered with classical designs, 
and coins and medals dug up out of the earth, and a 
constant hearing of the names of towns and villages, 
mountains and streams, that have 6carc:ely varied Irom 
their designation in the days of the Caesars, all serve to 
remind the people of the remote times when the pagan 
mythology was not " a creed outworn," but the popular 
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Mief; theteTintagefieafltehttreallnrixiftrefilanieti aad 

eumest character. In nuBDr pavtiealws ttoe reaej tnleU 

tered peasants not waeommQmy Iravestie ancient idurac*- 

ters. They inyariabl/ talk of Virgil, not as a poet, b^ 

u a wk^tr conjuror and neenxnancer, a sort af Foar 

Bacon or Mkiiaei Scott. Of Oid (Ovidius Nasd) tfaejr 

ooly pretend to Jcnaw that he had a wery l)%no6e, and a 

ddll m the blade arts. Cioero, from an orator, states 

nan, philo9o;pher, beoeoies in iiear paiiaace a synonyioie 

for daodj, or for anything that is reryixie : thus Cai- 

tiglioBe CeOs us thaft be4»nce heafd a Roman peasant wiw 

was eulogizing bis own jackass, «aclaiiQ in a ihanaodj, 

" Ah ! sns, men be has cot on his new jaack-sadole, be 

looks lik« a veiyCioeiol* By ano^r strange ieohnieal 

aypii es di en of the word, every ragged TlKterateTOf^ue that 

acts its a enide and shoivrs strangers ibe ancient siles and 

nins is ctuled a CiceiH>--^««0i C^iSsfione. Bnt Aougb they 

nerer read asyljiology in book8*-for iiooks of any kind 

flfe rari^s among »eni, «nd rery few or none of them 

4Bni lead^tbey are orally acquainted with d)e names of 

filf> gods and goddesses, and seldom make mistiikes as to 

fis -characters and attnbatesof the b^ber drnnities of 

ftfr dassical paganism : their traditions, and the ancient 

relies 'Aey «ee, almost with the force of reality or of a 

veal beiief , giv>e to Jove bis thunderbolt, and to Juno her 

durioldrawn by peacocks, her jealousy, and her scolding 

haints I to Mara his helmet and spear and the fate of 

battles^ and to Venus, hom ef tile sea, her matchless 

beauty of "hot md form ; Ceres brings the ripe corn 

that waves in the field and ^ves sustenance to man, and 

Baocbas the wine that makes glad bis heart. Of tbesa 

two last fabled divinities they will almost talk as of their 

&vQni4te or patron saints. From one ead of Italy to the 

other ihete are few exclamations more frequeatiy in tiie 

months of ljkB common people than the ** Per Baceo !*' 

(by Bacchus), although, be it said to tbeir <x'edit, they 

are not often his V4)taries to any excess in drinkine. 

The Vendemmia, or Vintage, is a sort of malac Car- 
neval, or Saturnalia holiday, in whicb, from time imroe* 
ninid, they liave been aocustomed to allow therosdvesy 
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and to be allowed bj their masters aod superiors, a degree 
of liberty as lai^ as obtained among the common people 
of ancient Rome, when they commemorated the freedom 
and eqnalily which prevailed on earth in the golden 
Teign of Satam. As long as it lasts, the peasants em- 
ployed in it indulge in a truly Fescennine licence of 
tongue with all who abproach or chance to pass by, be- 
spattering them with aJi manner of queer language, and 
peitinff wem with doggrel rhymes, wi^out any re&rard 
to their rank or condition. When the wine b all trodden 
out in the wine-press— trodden out by the naked feet of 
jumping, irolickuig, roaring swains— the prime part Qf 
the fbstival commences, consisting generally of a seipi- 
hxdicrous, semi-serious, classical procession, and of a good 
repast at the end bf it. On more than one occasion I 
hare observed a rather nice attention to detail, and cer- 
tain delicate distinctions which were scarcely to have 
been expected from an ignorant, unread peasantry. 

One procession was really admirable. Bacchus, in- 
stead of being represented m the manner of our vulgar 
sign-painters, by a fat, paunchy, red-faced, drunken boy, 
was personified by the tallest, handsomest, and most 
graceful ybun^ man of the party ; his head was crowned 
with a wreadi of ivy and vine leaves, mixed with 
bundles of the purple p^rape, which hung down the 
sides and the back of his neck ; in his right hand he 
carried a lance tippeo with a cone of pine or fir-apple, 
and &e !^aft was entwined with ivy and vine leaves, and 
some wild autumnal flowers, the thing thus being, as 
nearly as might be, the classical thyrsus, one of the most 
ancient attrioutes of the god and his followers ; a clean 
8heep*s-sk!n,' spotted with the red juice of the grapc^ in 
imitation of the skin of the panther or spotted pard 
which B&cchus is represented as wearing when he went 
to his expeditions, was thrown gracefully over his shoul- 
ders;, he was followed by some silent, sedate women, 
carrying on their heads baskets filled with grapes ; by 
little boys, carrying in their hands large bui^ches of 
the same fVnit ; by Bacchante of both sexes, who c^ied 
Bticks entwined with vine leaves ; by two or three axrri, 
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or carts, which had been used to convey the ripe fruit 
to the wine-press, each drawn by a pair of tall ci^am- 
coloured oxen, with those large, dark, pensive eyes to 
which Homer thought it no disparagement to compare 
the eyes of the wife of Jupiter ; and in the rear of all 
came Silenus, a fat old man with his face and hands 
besmeared with wine-lees, bestriding a fat old ass. The 
Bacchante bounded, danced, frolicked, and laughed 
uproariously ; Silenus lolled and rolled upon his donkey, 
singing snatches of Vendemmia songs, making all sorts 
of ludicrous grimaces and gestures, and jocosely yet 
loudly abusing every stranger or neighbour tie discovered 
in the throng. But Bacchus preserved the decorum and 
dignity of the true classical character of the god who 
was as graceful as Apollo, who shared with that divinity 
the dominion of Parnassus, and the faculty and glory of 
inspiring poets with immortal verse. The joyous shouts 
of Viva Bacco ! Viva la Vendemmia ! ^e laughs and 
shouts of the Bacchante, the songs and jokes of old 
Silenus, were mingled with the beat and jingle of two 
or three tambourines, with the rural sound of cow-horns, 
and occasionally with the blasts of a cracked but antique- 
looking trumpet, and with the clapping of hands and 
shoutings of all the men and women, boys and girls of 
the district. The Csecuban hills, which bore the fruit 
productive of the generous wine which Horace extolled 
as the drink of Maecenas, and which render as ^ood iKine 
now, though all unknown to fame, as they did in the 
days of Augustus Caesar, echoed and re-echoed with the 
joyous sounds, for the scene of the festivity was at the 
foot of those hills, on whose sunny slopes the vines had 
ripened which furnished this happy vintage. 

When questioned as to how they arranged their very 
classical procession, the peasants could only say that they 
did as they had done year aflter year, and as their fathers 
and grandfathers had done before them. The Paroc- 
chiano, or parish priest, who thought it no sin or degra- 
dation to follow the procession and partake in the feast, 
did not appear to nave much more learning on the 
subject. 

I 3 
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RITORNO DELLA VENDEMMIA.— RETURN- 
ING FROM THE VmTA*GE. 

J HAVE already ^ven some aoooiuxts of the Yendemmia, 
or vintage. 

But it is a large and joyous subject, full of striking 
incidents and pictures, aiid very rich in classical associa- 
tions. In the present design mrtolommeo Pinelli gi?es 
a group of grape-gatherers and wine-pressers returning 
to Rome from their completed labours in the Vigne, or 
vineyards. At tiie proper season, after the ripening of 
the luscious grapes on the hill-^ides, or a week or tvvo 
before, — for, generally speaking, the grape to be turned 
into wine must not be too ripe — such groups are frequently 
encountered, coming in from the difierent ooUine or hills 
in the neighbourhood of Rome that are most favourable 
to the growth of the vine. At times they come from 
considerable distances ; but whether their journey be a 
long or a short one, they always contrive to come to the 
Tiber and into the renowned old city dancing and sing- 
ing. When the distance from the vineyard is short, 
they will generally dance the whole way, only taking 
little rests between to refresh themselves with some 
bunches of the grapes they had been gathering, or with 
a little of the last year's wine and a slice or two of bread 
made of the Grannone, or Indian com. If you stop 
and ask them whence they came, the chance is that your 
ear will be charmed by some classical name, or, with onJy 
a trifling alteration, by the very name of some place of 
which you have read in the ancient Roman poets and 
historians. Aiid all round about Rome there is scarcely 
a river, brook, lake, mountain, or hill but retains its 
ancient name, nor is there a rock without a name. The 
*< nulla sine nomine saxum " may still be repeated and 
hardly is there a rock among them all but is famed in 
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poetry, history, or tradition. Say to these vintage people, 
*^ Dclnde Venitef* Whence come you? and the reply- 
will probably be, " Vemamo da Vdletriy*' We come 
from Velietri (the Velitrsd of antiquity, that most import- 
ant of all the cities of the Volad, against whom Corio- 
lanus waged his glorious warfare), or ** We come from 
the hills of Albano,'* or *' We have been gatherings 
grapes on the hills of Palestrina '' (the ancient Prseneste), 
or *• We come from the hills by Lake Nemi," or " We 
have been filling the wine-vats at Baccano," or << We 
come from Tivoli '* (the Tibur of HoraoeV Or perhaps 
they are dancing from the hills of Yeii, tnat once popu- 
lous Etruscan city, which stood as long a siege by the 
Romans as Old Troy did by the Greeks, and within the 
almost obliterated circuit of which the shepherd now 
leads his flock as in the days of Propertius : — 

** Nunc intra muros pastoris buccma lend 
Cautat, et in vestns ossibus arva metunt^* 

And you meet these joyous vintagers dancing on those 
ancient Roman roads, the Via Appia, the Via Flaminia, 
or the Via Valeria, which not only bear unchanged their 
old names, but which are still in many places paved with 
the large rough stone blocks which the conquerors of the 
world kid upon them, while here and there you find the 
ancient milestones erect and with their inscriptions une|^ 
faced. Or if these people have been working nearer 
home, they are perhaps dancing from the Aventine 
Mount, or from the Viminal, or from the hills which 
slope down to the grotto and fount of .Sgeria, where 
the Roman lawgiver met by night his friendly nymph 
and monitress, 

« — ^- ubi nocturnsB Numa constituebat amicfle/'f 

Some of the women and children of these vintagers are 
always loaded with the beautiful purple grape; and very 

♦ Lib. iv. Eleg. x* — " Now within the walls the horn of 
the herdsman sounds slowlj, and they reap the fields among 
your bones." 

t Juvenal, Lib. i. Sat. iii. 
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oileD, when the aatare of the road allows it, there is in 
the van of the proceasion or Baochanalian dance a lofty 
cano, fiUed witina with the simple household utensils of 
those who hare been working at a distance from their 
homesy biit covered overhead with bunches of grapes 
I bangii^ ftora tail hoope, or tastefully festooned between 
I tall TUie-poles. The lai^e, sedate, cream-coloured oxen 
whic^ dniw the car have wreaths ronnd their necks or 
chaplets thrown on their horns, and it is considered an 
appropriate grazia or grace that they should bear on their 
neck or chest some broad stains of the ruby wine. Some 
of the men carry large torches made of the wood of the 
pine, which was equaily sacred to Bacchus and to Nep- 
tune, and which, from its resinous nature, bums freely 
and makes a good blaze. These pine torches are almost 
I facsimiles of those used in the ancient sacriiices and fes- 
I tivals, and of which we find such frequent representations 
ia ancient sculpture. The men carry them with a truly 
I classical grace. They are for the most part borne erect ; 
j but at times, as at the conclusion of a dance, or upon 
I ooming in sight of their houses or tlieir parish church, 
I they are waved in the air overhead with triumphant 
shoots, and 

« all the people follow -with great glee, 

Shouting and clapping all their hands on height, 
I That all the air it fills, and files to heaven bright.'** 

The Fescennine licence of language, and the rough 
jokes, often too practical to be pleasant, which we have 
I mentioned in speaking of our dear friend PoIicinelIa,t 
are left behind in the vineyards and winepresses, where 
all the dancing consists of jumping with naked feet on 
the gathered grapes fthe only process by which the 
juice is expressed for the making of the wine), and the 
peasants now only exhibit;' their best dancing to the 
accompaniment of their chcerfulcst and best music ; and 
if the stranger is now and then assailed with a jest 
as he passes the merry group, it is but a smooth and 
harmless jest. The Vendemmia dance in itself is far 

j ♦ Spenser, * Faery Queen.' 

t See present volume, article on the Burattini. 
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Antiquary replied by asking me who knew whether the 
^anctification of the geese had not been given in some 
of the missing books of Livy, or in some other of the 
innumerable writings of ancient authors which have been 
Jost for ever ? There was no disputing the point with 
liim; and I confessed to the never having investigated 
it. All that I know about it is, that, although the 
bird was by no means scarce, no Roman or Neapolitan 
peasant would, in my time, eat of a tame goose. Great 
black snakes I have seen fried and eaten both in Ca- 
labria and in Sicily ; and the flesh of the wolf was not 
rarely put upon the table by the poor peasants of Lucania, 
Samnium, and Sabina — but gooseflesh did I never see 
upon table or platter. The feast of St. Michael is cele- 
brated as becomes so great a Saint ; but it is MichaelmaB 
without Goose. 

On the confines of the Roman States I was told of a 
district where the people, in their vintage feasts, masked 
themselves with queer masks make of cork or bark, and 
suspended little figures on their tallest trees, while they 
sang old songs m honour of Bacchus. This must 
approach very nearly to the realization or continuance of 
a vintage scene in Virgil, 

'' Nee non Au&onii, Troja gens missa colni," &c. 

Or, 
" Th' Ausonian peasants who from Troy descend, 
Now uncouth verses with lond laughter blend, 
And with bark-masks, all rude and comicaJ, 
On thee, o Bacchus ! joyfully they call 
And iiang their votive puppets on the pine-tree tall.*' 

• Georgics, ii. 385. 
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ROMAN AND NEAPOLITAN PEASANTRY, 
COSTUMES, AND CUSTOMS- 

BxBfToumuEo PunsLU, who desinied the Tarioiis 
groups of brigands which are so well known, delineated 
with the same spirit and truthfulness the sports and pas- 
times, the costumes and the striking customs of the pea- 
rantrj of the Roman States, where, in many respects, the 
Hying population bear the impress of antiquity, and are 
prolttbiy out little changed from what the people were 

<« When he from Troy 
Went up the Tiber." 

, The difference in costume between one district and 
: another leads back to the time when the Campagna of 
j Rome, and the hills that gird it, were divided into a 
I number of small, sepurate, and independent states ; and 
I in some few casai it marks as clearly the extent of 
I those miniature republics, or patriarchal kingdoms, as 
they could be marked by Cluverius or the most learned 
I on the subject of ancient geography. Each of these 
districts preserves its own costume distmct from that of 
I its neighbours, and not the slightest change or variation 
is allowed in it. What we call 'fiishion' is an u-biter 
utterly unknown among the peasantry of the south of 
Italy. Every man, and every woman too, dress pre- 
cisely as their father and mother had done before them,, 
and as their progenitors had dressed for ages. In some 
of the most rural districts there seems to have been 
scarcely the slightest change either in fashion or material 
smce the days of the Cffisars, or the days of the first 
consuls, or the still remoter times of the kingly rulers : 
the coats of the men are undressed sheep-skins with the 
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fleece on them, and the rest of their attire is made of 
J3az cultivated in their own fields, spun with the distaff, 
and woven with a loom quite as simple as any that could 
have been in use even in the days of Hpmer, by their 
own women. In several parts of the Campagna of 
Rome the dresses of both sexes are identically the same 
as we see represented in bafisi-rilievi and odier scnlptures 
in the Vaticaa, or in the gpeat .gallery at Florence, or 
in the splendid museum at Naples, so rich with the spoils 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii, The same antiquity or 
identity of costume is found in innumerable districts of 
the Neapolitan Icingdom ; but ihe most sti&ing instance 
I remember was one that fell; xmder my own obsenr- 
ation at Paestum. In making some eS^t excavitioiiB 
near those glorious old temples : — 

** They stamd between tibe moqntuns flooi .ihe sea ; 
Awful memorials, but of whom we know not !*'• 

— that were ancient edifices befiore ike tine of the first of 
the Caesars, the workmen discovered a great many female 
figures beaotiiyiy executed in fine day, or terra ootta, 
and the costume of these figures, which must have been 
lying buried at that spot for some two thousand years, 
was the same, without the slightest Tanotion, as the 
dress of the living female peasantry of the district. 
Thus in traversing the country winch was anciently 
the abode of tlie Lucanians, tlie Bru^, the Apulians^ 
the Samnites, the Volscians, the Latini, the Veians, Sec, 
the traveller may fancy liiat the thin and scattered 
population present to ^he eye neariy the same appear- 
ances as the occupants of those regions presented to 
tiieir Roman conquerors centuries before the Christian 
era ; may, in the midst of ruined temples and amphi- 
theatres, aqueducts and tombs, flatter his imagination 
tiiat all things have not perished under the tooth of 
tame ; that the most ancient customs have been preserred, 
in spite of foreign conquests, wars, and devastations; 
the neart and affections of man, his predilections and 

* Bsgers's Italy/ 
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Romftn Peassntry.— From Pinelli. 
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habits being so mach stronger than the strongest work 
of his hands. 

In the present design, Pinelli, as he usually did, unites 
a custom with costume. The little children in the* 
basket, carried on the heads of the female peasants, 
who might pass for Roman wives of tlie time of Cornelia, 
the mother of the Gracchi, are placed and carried in a 
manner peculiar to one or two districts only of the Cara- 
pagna of Rome. At least we never observed the curious 
practice in any other part of Italy. The baskets made 
of osiers that grow by the yellow Tiber, or the streams 
with classical names that fall into it, or that in too xnaay 
cases run wild over the solitary waste, to form the 
Pontine Marshes and malaria, are lined inside with rough 
cotton or uncombed wool, that the little bantlings may 
lie softly and comfortably, while, to prevent their throvi - 
ing themselves out, the basket is crossed at the top by 
narrow bands of platted straws or small osiers. The 
little urchins, in short, are secured nearly in the same 
way as our stone jars are secured in hampers. Witlj 
her infant on her head in one of these curious baskets, 
a paesana will trudge for miles to fair or market, or to 
take part in the labours of the field, much too large a 
portion of which falls to the females in Italy ; or to tend 
the flock, or to go to mass on a Sunday or saint^s da^^. 
We have seen them, when the infant has been sleeping 
and perfectly still, take their distails from their girdle, 
and go along spinning and singing, balancing the basket 
on their heads without any help from the hands, and 
apparently without any exertion. Water is nearly 
always carried home from the fountain or the rivulet in 
the same manner ; and then the hands are never used 
except to put the vase or vessel upon the head. The 
women of India have this last fashion of currying water ; 
and various English artists have delineated their graceful 
clastic forms, and the easy and seemingly instinctive way 
in which they balance and carry their large light vessels. 
In the south of Italy these vases, as I have said, are often 
found of the graceful, and tnily antique forms; and 
nothing can exceed the case and gracefulness of some 
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of those who are seen bearing them. The material is 
generally of the coarsest kind ; but would that our Staf- 
fordshire potters adopted their elegance of forms ! 

There xns one fine young woman that I used fre- 
quently to notice at Borne some years ago. She was 
what they called, in their language, which calls almost 
everything by a fine or sonorous name, a ' Corriere,' or 
Courier, her occupation simply being to bring letters, 
or messages, [or. small parcels, or a basket of fowls or 
quails, as it might be, from a village at the foot of the 
hills, an ofiset of the Apennines, and to carry back from 
Rome other letters, messages, or parcels. She was, 
in short, postwoman and carrier united, and the only 
medium of communication between her lonely village 
and the eternal city. Twice or thrice a week, under 
the burning sun of July, or under the deluge-like rains 
of September, this hard-toiling woman made two jour- 
neys a week to and from Rome, her village being some 
sixteen or eighteen miles from the city, and always she 
caiTied her last-bom child in the basket on her head, 
disposing of all her other articles in a light open wicker 
basket which she carried in her hand. The poor creature 
(but we doubt whether the term ought to oe applied to 
one possessed of ruddy health, a laughing eye, a most 
buoyant and oueen-like step, and a look that seemed to 
say, ^ Labour is light when we toil for those we love ') 
used, on arriving at the city, to suckle her child by one 
of the gates, then leave it in charge of an old woman, 
and go and execute all her little commissions. Generally, 
in the evening of the same day she was seen taking her 
departure, loaded as she came, with her little one on her 
head, her wicker basket in her hand, and the travellers 
benison going with her — ** May the blessed Virgin ac- 
company thee on thy road ! " 

Another of Bartolommeo Pinelli's designs of mingled 
customs and costumes exhibits the picturesquely attired 
peasant-women from some village on the bills which gird 
m the Roman Campagna and the Pontine Marshes. The 
style of the head-drapery— ^which consists simply of a 
broad linen napkin or towel gracefully folded, and wi*^ 
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or without a fringe — is common to many districts through- 
out the south w Italy, though by no means to all of 
them. In ordinary cases the fringe is but a loosened 
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port of t^ linen napkin ; bat the better-KHmditioned of 
uese paessne ^ften display oo Samtg* days and Giomi 
di Fesbm (hoGdi^s) fringes made of silk aiMl gold tkread. , 
Altfaevsb they csll it by the very hondy and uapoetieal 
name or towel {tovet^a^* whence we have derired our 
word, or the name of the thing with which we wipe our 
hands and iaces), or by the name of U panno. (the doth) : 
tlua female ademment figures ecMispicnsiMly in the popular 
anatory poetpy. The love-smitten RoflMQ or Neapolitan 
iwaiBr sings of it, when describing the eharms and graces 
•f his MT fifiUo, as our primitiTe English imd Scottish 
soDg-raafters used to sing of the " fiowing aitbam haur," 
" yot-wfake lodos^" the bkie ribbons te tie up the bomnie 
hair, the snood, &c. But these southern swaina are 
often vary bold, figurative, and almost Orieatid in their 
langnage, making a great (kal more of their fair one's 
lin«& towel than> our songsters and sonneteers ever veur 
tnred to make of flowing hair or silken ribbon. I have 
heard them compare the towel to a ship or sail at sea, to 
a sBonsncr dood, ta a eomet, a star, the moon, the iroth 
and fisam on the sea-sboiB, the snow on the mountain-top, 
tiie elory xoand the bead of a Saint, the very head-gear 
of tto bleaaed Madanaa herself, that 

*' Maid, yet mother, 
OoddeaS) yet woman — like lUHie other,. 
That stiU senemfoezcth in Heaven 
The heart^the hopes to woman given." 

We remember hearing an amorous or musical peasant 
from the old hrll-town of Capaccfo, singing on the shady 
fflde of one of the massy coitimns of the raestan- Greek 
temples^ and using this bold figure, in his Neapolitan 

** Deh r quanno tu mettl 'sta f ovaglia bionna. 
Mi pari an' antenna in anto mare ! " 



* TovagHa is not provincial or patois, bat good Tusean. 
Bat in Taficaa it signifies nothing but a towel. The Bmnans, 
if J remember rignl, olten eall the tovagHaor pamMv &x 
pezauaioi whieh, in pace della Crusoa ItaSasr signifies die 
pocket-handkerchief. 
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** Ah ! vben yon pot on your white* towel, 
You seem to me a ship on the high sea ! " 
These rustic verses are 'transmitted orally from gene- 
ration to generation, and are preserved solelj by memory : 
neither type and press, nor even pen being employed to 
keep them from oblivion and give them what poets call 
immortality. They have, in short; been preserved like 
most of our nursery rhymes, and, like some of those 
simple productions, many of them are evidently of con- 
siderable antiquity, and are likely to remain in the pojpular 
mind for ages to come. Some of them, not ot the 
amatory kind, are not much to be commended. The song 
most in vogue among the lazzaroni of Naples is all aboat 
catching fleas—An art in which they have great practice, 
and in which they have attained to a rare degree of skill. 
As Mr. Halliwell has made an incomplete collection of 
our nursery rhymes, so several Italians nave made partial 
collections of their popular sonss, writing them down from 
memory, or taking them from lie lips of the singers. We 
believe that the b^ of these collections is the one published 
about ten years ago by the Cavalier Visconti, entitled 
* Canti Popolari <klla Marittima e della Campagna ; ' t 
but even this it very incomplete, and is oonnned to a 
small part of the Roman States. It does not include the 
Marches of Ancona, or Umbria,or the most mountainous 
parts of the States of the Church ; ^nd we have generally 
observed in Italy, as in other countries, that the inhabit- 
ants of mountainous regions are more addicted to music 
And song and tradition than are the dwellers in plains. 
The Neapolitan collections we have seen are confined 

* The word bionna (in Tuscan, or pure Italian, hionda) of 
course means light brown or bhnde; but as the linen head- 
napkin is always bleached, and generally kept clean and ofa 
snowy whiteness, our Capaccio friend must have turned 
bianca (white^ into bionna for the sake of a rhyme. 

t The Manttima is that part of the Roman States which 
lies on the Mediterranean (not the Adi*iatic) shore ; the 
Campagna is the Campania of Rome, which stands betreen 
the Mediterranean and the mountains, including the lower 
ranges of the latter. 
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almost entirely to the Canti Popolaii of the city of 
Naples, the Campagna Felice, and the rest of the 
province of the Terra di Lavora ; but every other 
province, and nearly every district in it, have, together 
with a distinctive costume for Uieir women, some par- 
ticular song or songs of their own^ There are a few 
canti or canzoni that are sung all over the Neapolitan 
kingdom. Among these are the well-known Tarentella, 
beginning 

'*Sei bella, sei hnona, sei tatf amorosa ; " * 

and the droller ditty, 

** La luna sta in miezzo lo mare. 

Mamma mia maritime tu! 
Ftggia mia che t* aggio ^ daie ? m 

Mamma mia pensaci tu. 
£ la luna sta in miezzo lo mare T' &c. 

*' The moon is in the middle of the sea : 
Mamma mine, get me a husband ! — . 

Daughter mine, whom have I to give tiiee ? — 
Mamma mine, think of that yourself. 

And the moon is in the middle of the sea ! " 

Except Mr. Charles Matthews — the clever son of a 
clever father — who has resided in the south of Italy, and 
whose other imitations of the strange manners of the 
Neapolitans (including that of their tarentella or na- 
tional dance) are all perfect in their kind, I never met 
with the foreigner that could do tolerable justice to 
these strange wild popular songs, or sing them as they 
are sung by the common people in the land of the vine, 
the myrtle, and maccaroni. A traveller might spend his 
time worse than in collecting these primitive, inedited, 
imprinted compositions, throughout ike Peninsula; but 
the task would require a perfect familiarity with the hu- 
morous and numerous patois or dialects of Italy, for, in 
this particular, as well as in the costume of the women, 
there is some variety or difference in nearly every distri.ct ; 

* Thou art beautiful, thou art good, thou art all amo^rpus, 
or made to be beloved. 

K 
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while, between the Piedfnontese and Milanese in Upner 
Italy, and the Neapolitan and Calabrian in Lower. Italy, 
and the dialect of Sicily^ the difference is so great as . 
almost to make the dialects appear distinct languages. 
The Milanese have made more than one collection of the 
popular songs in their own patois; and a collection of 
Sicilian songs, of the rudest and most priodtive sort, but 
with occasional beauties mingled with their quaintness, 
was published a few years ago at Palermo. But in addi- 
tion to these old household verses, the productions of 
unknown and unnamed peasants, th'e Sicilians possess — 
also in their own beautiful dialect, in which the soil' and 
sweet Italian is made softer and sweeter still by the 
nuiltiplication of the softest-sounding of the vowels — the 
exquisite, the classical sonp, pastorals, and piscatory 
eclogues of the Abbate Mdi, whose verses are more 
honeyed than his' name, and who, more thiin any writer 
in any language, merits the designation of " the 
modem Theocritus," which his admiring, countrymen, 
and the Italians generally, have long bestowed uppn him . 
Meli was no cold and pedantic imitator of the. Greek and 
Latin poets ; his pictures are all pictmres from real life — 
from the shepherds and husbandmen he saw on his own 
native hills and in his own familiar valleys, and the 
fishermen and mariners on the bold Sicilian coasts — and * 
they are as true and faithful in their way as those of our 
great painter of humble life, Crabbe. His I6ve-songs, 
in the vernacular dialect, are familiar to every Sicilian, 
however lowly and Unlettered be his condition ; and they 
have all bieen set to music for the favourite native instru- 
ment, this guitar.* His Doric notes, as compared to the 
Tuscan, or pure Italian, are like Bums's sweetest and 
softest Scotch compared with our standard English. But 
the song upon a pacsana*s head -'cloth has led me into a 
digression. 

In some districts the tovaglia, or panno, is raised con- 

* Meli died, at an advanced age, in 1815, shortly afler 
collecting and publishing an edition of his works, in seven 
volumes. 
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sideratSly from the bead, and is kept in its position bv a 
large silver pin or bodkin from twelve to nfleen inches 
long, and ornamented at one end by .being wrought 
into the sliape of the feather end pf an arrow, or into 
some other graceful form. The most beautiful and the 
3iost perTect speqmens of these head-dresses are to be 
seen in the islahdi of Ischia and Procidft. 

N'ext to the head-gear the holiday boddice of the 
pae^oie is most noticeable and most picturesque. This 
part of the attire, is. often tastefully embroidered, 
and the material of the embroidery is not. un frequently 
gold oi silver thread of \he , purest kifid. And it is 
carious to observe that in their rings, ear-rinp, and 
other ornaments, the poorest of the^ peasantry, if they 
possess any such things at al^ have theip always made 
of the purest gold pr silver that qan. be procured. The, 
workmanship, is often rough, but the. material is always 
rich. OvLT powerfully alloyed . jeweller's gold, whatever 
might be, the beauty of the workmanship, would excite 
the contempt of these' hunable matrpns. These f|acts were 
well known to the lawless .soldiery of Bonaparte, and 
many a jnarauding Frenchman lost his Hfe for having 
insulted these, women and. for .hftvjng ,torn the massive 
pold *eaf-rinffs from their ears and their rings from their 
fingers. Wnen the wars of thie . IJrench revolution suc- 
ceeded half a century of peace and prosperity, the better 
class of the .Italian peasantry were well provided with 
these 'and other feminine ornaments ; and few were the 
housi^s without a little plate for the table, or without its 
silyei" crucifix.. Wars and revolutions, a constantly in- 
creasihjg taxation, and impolitic restrictions upon the free- 
dom o»f trade, have swept away most qf these indications 
of prdsperity ; but still, far more remaips than a hasty 
observer would be inclined to believe!. The way to judge 
of the fact is to attend some of the great rural festivals, 
when every paesana displays all the finery she possesses. 
I have seen, in some of the remotest districts of the 
Roman and Neapolitan states, on these hard-working and 
hard-faring peasant women more gold ear-rings and rings 
than would have filled the bushel measures which Hannibp' 

k2 
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is said to have filled with the rings of the Roman knights 
and consuls that fell in the disastrous battle of Cannae. 
Tliey generally descend from generation to generation as 
a sort of heir-iooms. Some of them show by their work- 
manship, and by the consumption of the gold, which 
long wear and friction have occasioned, that they have 
not becn'made in our days, but have been worn by those 
who have long been dead and forgotten. When a youiig 
paesana marries, a list is taken of such articles as she 
brings with her to her husband ; and in the provinces 
nearest to the city of Naples it used to be a common 
thing to insert in the simple marriage contract an obli- 
gation on the part of the sposo to conduct his sposa every 
year to two or more noted festivals (leaving ten or a 
dozen others to chance, or to the goodman's good-will or 
pleasure), where one of the lady's greatest delights would 
be to display her gold and her corws, her best head-dress 
and her embroidered boddice. The most noted of all 
these festivals (which, though accompanied with singing 
and dancing, eating and dnnking, and with a shouting 
and noise which must be heard to be understood, have all 
originate^ in and are connected with some saint or Ma- 
donna worship, or some religious ceremony) is that of the 
Madonna of ri^ di Grotta, which is held in the city of 
Naples, or rather in the Posilippo suburb of that densely 
peopled capital, close by the entrance of that grotta or 
tunnel which the earliest Greek conquerors and colonists 
cut through the tufa mountain of Posilippo to open an 
easy road from Naples to the ancient town of Pozzuoli, 
the still more ancient Cumae, where the Sibyl had 
temple and mysterious shrine, and to the matchless coast, 
where, at a later period, the Roman patricians, the 
richest and most luxurious conquerors of tne world, built 
the town of Baiaa, and raised tnose splendid marine villas 
whose basements are now seen deep under the surface of 
the water of the bay. The pencil of Mr. Uwins has 
made the walls of English houses and galleries live and 
glow with some of the joyous, sunny scenes of this far- 
famed festival, and has familiarised un travelled English- 
men with some of the pastimes of Pi6 di Grotta ; but it 
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would require many pencils and a great variety of talent 
and artistic power to do any thing like full justice to 
that festival of festivals. 

One of the greatest charms of the great Neapolitan 
feste arises out of the variety of the costumes of the 
women, and the distinctive style and character of each. 
A practised eye — any person who has rambled about the 
country with his eyes open — can tell, by the costume, 
the district, the mountain, hill, or valley, or the sea-shore, 
town, or village, or the island from which each of the 
commingling groups have come to enjoy this ^I'omo beatOy 
this blessed day I What we call fashion is utterly un- 
known to these paesane ; every woman dresses precisely as 
her mother and grandmother did before her ; and one 
district never adopts or copies from the costume of 
another. That custom of wearing the cast-off worn-out 
clothes of their betters or their superiors in the adven- 
titious circumstances of rank and fortune, which too often 
gives such a beggarly, incongruous, grotesque appearance 
to our own peasantry, and which commonly drives all 
their, native picturesqueness from the Irish peasantry, is 
equally unknown to tnese Italian peasants, whether males 
or females. An Englishwoman may be seen making hay 
in a tattered muslin dress that has once been worn by a 
duchess or a countess or other modish dame ; and nothmg 
90 common as to see an Irishman driving pi^s in what 
was once the exquisitely-cut coat of a dandy, or the 
black, trim coat of a clergyman. But a Roman or a 
Neapolitan peasant, or any man or woman of any of the 
rural districts of Italy, would no more think of wearing 
such things, or putting on any dress except such as 
belongs to their condition and locality, than they would 
think of tattooing themselves and going without any gar- 
ments at all. A paesana would consider that she was 
deeded and disgraced, that her caste was lost, and her 
reputation gone for ever, if once she were forced to show 
herself in me dress (whether span new or cast-off) of a 
city madam, or in any other attire excepting that which 
her mother had worn and taught her to make. Perhaps 
there is some close connection between these ancient and 
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deep-rooted feelings and the superior quality of .the rag's 
which we import from Italy for our paper manufactures. 
There the rags do not go through the wear and tear of 
many successive grades and conditions, ending with the 
lowest and poorest of all. In England the old-cIothes 
men ^e Uiortal foes to propriety of costume ; and when 
an old coat has sone through every gradation here, a 
lower still is founa ill the sister island, and it is shipped 
off for the land of the shamrock and shillelagh.f 

* The most carious exportation, or the most furious use 
made of the article exported, I ever heard of, was this : — 
Our dealers in cast*ofir things or second-hand comniodities 
(and Foote was wont to say that a coffin was the only diing 
that could not be bought and sold second-hand In Eingla^d) 
were at a loss to know where to ^nd a mar,ket for seoon4- 
hand judges' and lawyers' wigs. A skipper engaged in the 
coast of Guinea trade thought ^at the negro-chie& nu|;2^t 
like them. He took out a few. rfever did small speculattioa 
turn out better! The negrOes were all inad for the wigs ; 
and other shipments were soon made. ' My infotmant saw a 
meeting of negroes, where every chief, naked in all isave that 
and a clout round his waist, wore a flowing wig, which had 
once done duty on some learned pate in Westminster HalT. 
For all that I know to the contrary, this trade with the 
negroes in cast-off wigs may stiU be going on in' full force. 
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NATURAL FOUNTAINS IN THE NEIGH-^ 
BOURHOOD OF ROME. 

Ok* the Fontana dk Trevi, or the other great public foun- 
tains which give magnificence, and beauty, and coolness 
I to the city of Rome, I say nothing. They hav€ been 
weJl described by Eustace, and have had the charms of 
poetry and romance thrown over them by Madame de 
S:$taei. I speak only of the founts and swelling streams 
^wbich are the spedal resorts of the peasantiy. These 
are Aumeroiis in the hillxr country behind Rome, and 
ttinple, unostentatious, and unadorned by art, as Juvenal, 
in -his time, wished the grolta of Egeria to be. In the 
bos<Mn of the hiils about Tivoli and Aibano, and Castel 
Gof^dolfij and on the lower ridges of the towering Apen- 
nines, which slope off into the bleak Abruzzi, the pedes- 
trian traveller may come suddenly upon secluded foun- 
tains which seem to have served Ovid for his description 
ai' the natural mirror in which Narcissus gazed himself to 
death. 

Fons eratt illimis, nitidis argenteus undis, 
Quern neque pastores neque pasts monte capeUse 
Cootigeniiit aUudTe pecus : etc* 

or, 
Pare from idl soil, the silver fountain made 
A mirror, picturing forth the pendent glade ; 
No tramphng herd, stray kid, or, ruder still. 
Shepherd or Shepherd's crook, disturb'd the rill : 
Nor drooping bran^, nor plume of bird unclean, 
Nor leaf deciduous in the lake serene 
Ruffled its smoothness. All around was spread 
The freshest verdure, by its moisture fed : 



• Metamor. HI. 407. 
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Above, imperyious to the noon-tide beam. 
A sheltered wood o'ercanopied the stream. 

No inconsiderable portion of the life of a Roman 
paesana is spent at the fountain, or brook, or liver^side. 
Thither she goes morning and evening, for the supply of 
water necessary for her family uses ; there she washes 
her own and her husband's and children's clothes, and 
there ofttimes on the Sunday or Saint's day morning she 
completes her festal toilette, making the clear water sup- 
ply the place of a mirror. There too she meets her 
neighbours and talks over the events of the dav, the 
humble but not always unexciting occurrences of the dis- ' 
trict (for the brigands are sometimes abroad, or an old 
feud has broken out between this village and that, and 
blows have been given and knives drawn, or some wild 
buffaloes ef the Pontine Marshes have been kil^Hng their 
herdsmen). The fountain is to the women what (in the 
larger villages) the barber's shop is to the men — ^tfae 
place for sauntering and gossipping. [In the days of old 
Rome the barbers were the greatest gossips, and their 
shops the great gossipping places of Home. They«are 
so still. But the people of better condition— t gcdaniuo- 
mim — in the small towns and villages, where there are 
no coffee-houses, congregate and gossip in the spezierie, 
or apothecaries' shops.] Every evening some group or 
other is found collected round the spot. The earthen 
vases, often so graceful and so classical in their outline, 
are deposited upon the stone brink, to be filled, one after 
the other, and the women, giving themselves up to the 
genius of the place, discourse volubly, and faster than the 
water flows. Now and then the picture is improved by 
the arrival- of some hind with his tall eream-eoloured 
oxen " fatigued with the plough," or of a shepherd or 
goatherd with his flock, or of some muheteer that stops to 
slake his thirst and refresh his mules, or of the collecting 
lay-brother of some Franciscan, Capuchin, or other mo- 
nastery of the mendicant orders, who is on his way home- 
ward, and must be home before the bells have done 
chiming the * Ave-Maria,' but who, nevertheless, mast 
find time to take his btsacci'a, or begging-bag, from his 
shoulders (well or ill-f5IIed aorv^rding to his luck, per- 
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snasiveness, or circumstances), to rest himself for a while, 
and commane with the matrons and damsels clustering 
round the fountain. Scenes of this sort constantly pre- 
sent themselves in the Roman states and the Neapolitan 
kingdcHn, as also in the south of Spain (where many of 
the fountains are works of the Moors) and (only with 
some trifling differences) in Greece, Turkey, and all 
through the East. The fountain, ^or the well — like that 
outside of the town of Samaria, to which the woman with 
her water-pot came to draw water, when " Jesus, being 
wearied with his journey, sat on the well," — is, in all 
these countries, found outside of nearly every town and 
village. It is here, after the heat of the day, that the 
Tillage gossips congregate, ** Cum tihi sol tepidus phares 
admoverit aures," or when the cooling sun calls forth 
most listeners. 

In the Roman states many of the fountains — though 
the stone*work be injured and the sculpture on them 
defalked — are at least as ancient as the days of Horace, 
are shaded by the tree he so much admired (the ilex), 
and are worthy altogether of the praise bestowed on the 
Fons Bandusise, whose water, clearer than glass (splen- 
tUdior vitro) y gushed, with a cooling sound, through 
hollow rocks. As the bright but brief twilight fiides 
away, the women, collecting their washed clothes or 
bal^cing their vases on their heads, walk homeward 
with an erect gait, the gossips suspend their lon^ stories, 
and singly, or in little groups, the parties disappear, 
with their Santa Notte / or " Good (or holy) night to 
you!" 

Another district uncommonly rich in fountains, with 
the most picturesque accessories, is beyond the Neapoli- 
tan frontier in tne long, winding valley of the river 
Voltumo, the Vultumus of the Roman poets and his- 
torians. 

Descending by that valley from the Abruzzi towards 
Capua and Naples, or following the route which Han- 
nibal and his Carthaginians once took, you pass through 
the ancient town of Isernia, which was famed in the 
Social War, and through the still more ancient town of 

Kd 
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Venafro, where the flesh of the wild boar is as plentiful 
and as savouiy as it was eighteen hundred years ago 
when Horace sang of it. Yon also pass by or under 
Tarious auaint old villages which stand on the acclivities 
or summits of the mountains on either side the river and 
valley, and which partially occupy the sites of towns of 
the Samnites. Some of these villages exhibit traces of 
their ancient fiamnite, walls and towers, or present the 
picturesque ruins of feudal castles, and all tnose which 
stand on the mountains' sides have one or more old foun^ 
tains, filled by some of the innumerable spring:s which 
rush from the rocks and trickle down to the Yoltumo. 
In Isernia there are three or four public fountains, en- 
dosed and decorated with the common native marble. 
At Venafro^ which lies on a much lower level, at the 
foot of a wooded mountain and only a short distance from 
the right bank of the river, the fountains are more nmner- 
ous. And here a local peculiarity enhances the beautj 
of the scene. At Venafro, and in no other town in the 
kingdom that I ever visited, the women make use of large 
copper vases for drawing and carrying home their water 
from the fountain. These vessels are gracefully shaped, 
and are kept as clean and bright as burnished gold. The 
women — the fair sex are always the water-drawers in 
these regions— carry the vases on their heads, nicely 
balancing them, and never using their hands and ahns 
except to put the vase on their crowns and then to remove 
it at their journey's end. And, in this manner, the 
maids and matrons of Venafro will carry a vessel full of 
water, over rough, rocky roads or paths, and up the steep 
side of the hill on which good part of the town is built, 
without spilling a drop of the water. As the costume 
of the district is pre-eminently picturesque, and the 
Venafritane are unusually well-favoured and well-made 
women, the moving picture at eventide is altogether 
charming. The last time I arrived at that antique and 
most romantic town was on a glorious summer evening, 
nigh upon the Ave-Maria. The day had been excessively 
hot. 1 had been almost baked or broiled on my horse in 
riding from the town of Castel di Sangro (where towers 
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and frowns the most picturesque ruin of a baronial castle 
that eye ever beheld) and across ihe bare rocky ridge 
which separates the valley of the river Sangro from that 
of the Voltumo. But as I descended into the latter 
valley, a few miles below Isemia, I got again into ver- 
dure and a most refreshing and delicious coolness. The 
rapid current of the Voltumo, which, throughout its 
course, is one of the quickest of rivers, created or carried 
along with it a cori^sponding current of fresh air ; a 
thousand little brooks and streamlets, fed at their 
sources by fne melting snow of the loilier and more die* 
tant mountains ran foaming and sparkling down the hills 
towards the river, as if they were racing to see which 
should be the iirst to reach it ; some boys were driving 
home flocks of frolicksome goats from the thymy hills, 
and the hinds who had been a-field were returning into 
the town with their very primitive implements of agri- 
culture over their shoulders. As I rode by them every 
man's hand was to his sugar-loaf hat, and a short saluta- 
tion on every tongue. As I came to the skirts of the 
town I saw tlie women with their bright-scarlet boddices 
and picturesque bead-gear trooping to or from a fountain 
with their large copper vessels so gracefull/ poised, 
and I heard the cooling sound of plashing waters on every 
»ide, and the voices of the youngest or merriest-hearted 
who were singing on their way. Other troops, on their 
road to or from another fountain, presented themselves, 
now crossing, now minding, now separating, like figures 
in a stately dance ; and every woman of them all carried 
her head erect like a princess and on it hef gold-like 
vase. 'Twas a scene to paint, not to describe in words. 
The recollection of it compensates in full for the cruel 
persecution I that night endured from the gigantic fleas 
and grosser vermin of antique Venafro. 
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ROMAN AND NEAPOLITAN HORSES. 

The modes of travelling among the peasants of the 
Roman states vary according to the nature of ^e country. 
In the hilly and mountainous parts they use mules ; in 
the Maremma, or marshy country which lies near the 
sea, they make frequent use of carri, or carts, which 
have wheels of an enormous diameter, and which are 
generally drawn by buffaloes ; and in the great pastoral 
plain of the Campa&^na they sometimes travel in waggons 
drawn by oxen (which are for the most part of a pretty- 
cream or fawn colour, and which only require a little 
attention to be stupendous animals, for thev are bi^- 
boned and of far greater height than our English oxen) ; 
but much more frequently they travel on horseback : and 
here, as in other parts of the south of Italy, curious me- 
thods are frequently employed to make one horse carry 
a whole family on his back. One contrivance is to have 
a pair of panniers like those put upon our asses. When 
this is used, the children are stowed in the panniers, the 
husband sits astride on the shoulder of the horse, and the 
wife sits astride behind her husband — and not unfre- 
quently there is a third forked rider sitting over the 
horse's tail. This is considered a very rustical and poor 
way of travelling. In other cases, instead of the pan- 
niers, a framework of wood, not unlike that on which 
our army surgeons carried their medicine-chests, instru- 
ments, &c., while serving in the mountainous parts of ^ 
Spain and Portugal, but still more like the great wooden 
machine which the Turks and Arabs put on the backs of 
their camels, is slung over the back of the horse, from 
which it depends on either side like panniers. On each 
side of this frame, two or more persons, as necessity may 
require, seat themselves, as in a chair, their legs hanging 
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down to within a short distance of the ground : the bridle- 
rein is held by a man who sits on the back of the steed. 
This b callea riding with ease and comfort, con agio e 
commodiih. I once trayelled this way from the poor 
and desolate town of Brundusium (now Brindisi) as far 
as the postipg road which runs from Leoce to Naples, 
being unable to procure any other conveyance ; but I 
bargained for less than the usual load, and so we started 
and made the journey with myself and portmanteau 
on one side, whieh were pretty equally baumeed by a 
Capuchin firiar on the other. Great attention is required 
as to the keeping of a proper equilibrium. They wiii 
often make up for a dendeBt weight on one nde with 
big stones. But, being rather a careless people, such 
precaution is often neglected, and then one of two things 
ensues— the over and unequally loaded horse falls on bis 
side, or the bardeBo turns round on the horse's back, 
and first the heavier and then the lighter side iall among 
the horse's feet. I have more than once seen a com- 
pany of travellers in this predicament, not witbout being 
amazed, and at a loss to ooaeeive how one single animiu 
could carry such a trobp. The Trojan horse could 
scarcely have held more than the number twice told 
within his capacious oaken ribs. 

It should seem to require a very big and strong horse 
to carry either the wooden bardello or the panniers and 
its accompaniments : yet, generally, the horses in the 
south of Italy, though strong and capable of enduring 
great fatigue, are not distinguished by their size. Tbere 
is, however, rather a large breed in the Campagna of 
Rome, as also in some parts of Apulia and Capitanata ; 
and horses of this breed are in great request in the many 
districts where there are no wheeled carriages, and 
where, properly speaking, there are no roads. Yet it is 
by no means a rare thing to see a poor miserable- looking 
hack carrying four or five peasants with not less discom* 
fort to them than toil to himself. One would think it 
pleasanter to trudge on foot, but these people of the plains 
will never walk if they can in any way be carried; and 
to say the truth, the heat of the climate, for at least six 



months of Cke year, renders walking very exhausting 

Isi bygone times, hat tunes not at all remote, sooie of 
tke Aonan «id Neapolitan nobility took a pride in tiieir 
stitds, and bned beaudiiil horses, some for the saddle and 
some for drau^t. The Borghese family had a remark- 
ably £ne ln<eed, of a curious bronzerlike colour, with 
heads, aecks, maaes, quartiers, and legs, resembling the 
horses which Gaido, in his immortal picture, put to ihe 
car of Auroea. It was flourbhing osoa numerous as late 
as the year 1798 1 but during tihe wars and spoliations of 
the Fi^Ach Revolation, the brood mares were carried otf, 
the whole stock was ^persed, and the type, as far as we 
could duscover, entirely lost. M the French inraders 
helped themselves, it is probable that most of the Bor- 
ghese steeds perished in battle or under the toils of the 
raafch. Thera were crosses of the breed as well in Tus- 
oany and the Neapolitan States as in the States of the 
Chun^ ; but a pure unmixed Boi^hese I never saw. 
It was a common and a harfaarous custom in tbe south of 
Italy to put a distinctive mark on thorough-hred horses ^ 
by bttiving ^tbem on the flank with a red-hot iron, cm the 
face <rf which was cut the owner's creat, or a j»yal crown, 
or some other device. The poverty consequent upon 
wars aad levolutioiis, and the estttblishmeat, in good part 
of the Peninsula, of the French law of inheritance, which, 
m a few generations^ must utteriy lureak up the most 
wealthy famijlies, has prevented the re-ibrmation of good 
studs, or any extensive attempt to restore the old breed- 
ing estslS>lishments in Italy. Here and ihere an amateur is 
found sui&eientiy iavouned by fortune to have the means 
of bestowing some attention to breeding; but, taking 
all the Peninsula, their collective number is but small. 
The only horses now bred in the Campagna of Rome are 
of a mixed and middling breed. They are all black : 
their form is neither decidedly bad nor decidedly good. 
They are all entire, and by no means deficient in spirit. 

Oecasionally a horse of truly admirable qualities is found 
among them. In these railroad days it sounds ridiculous 

t9 talk of the speed of any other mode of travelling ; but 
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a quarter of a centuiy ago I thought it was rare posting-, 
that between Rome and Naples ! I certainly never saw 
so much speed attained by post-horses in any other 
country, not even in England, and when the post-boys 
were promised double fees. Most travellers will remem- 
ber the " Scampatori,** or ** runaways,*' of the Postiae 
Marshes. They were all Poledri— colts or very youngr 
horses^-hot, wild, vicious, and almost unbroken ; but for 
spirit, wind, and speed they were very often astonishing 
creatures. The mischief and the danger lay in gettingr 
them put-to. Very often they had just been*^ caught and 
brought in from the marshes, or from the gntA plain 
beyond them, which is almost as wild as a desert of 
Arabia. It would often require half-a-dozen men to har- 
ness a pair of horses and to prevent their bolting when put- 
to. With four of these snorting, neighing, kicking and 
biting equinine devils, the task of putting-to was tre- 
mendous 1 There would be a couple of fellows at erery 
horse's head, holding on with all their might, while the 
postilions were getting into their saddles ; and then, the 
riders being fairly mounted, there was a whoop and a 
scream, and away went the Scampatori like an»4irrovr 
from a bow, starting with a gallop, and rarely if ever 
moderating their pace until they came to the next post- 
house, some twelve or fourteen English miles ol^'. 
*^ There is nothing for it," said an old Neapolitan priest, 
*^ but to sit still and say, *' The Lord have mercy upon 
us.' " As for stopping, there could seldom be question 
of that, for the poledri had generally the bit between 
their teeth, and the mastery over their riders. Luckily 
the road was, for many miles, broad, and as smooth as a 
bowling-green ; but for a long space there was that ugly, 
deep, draining canal, cut by rope Pius VI., running 
close by the side of the road ! The post-masters gene- 
rally kept these poledri in store for the English ; ** for," 
said they, ** your Milordo always likes to go fast, and he 
knows what horses are." 

The number of horses kept on the vast pastoral fiuins 
in the Campagna is a very striking feature of that 
economy. It was not unusual to find from three huQ- 
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dred to Ibiir hundred bofwst of all sorts on one fiurro. 
Many of these, perfectly wild and unbroken , seemed to 
be kept for no other jmrpose than that of threshing out 
the com, this primitiye and rude manner of tbre&ing 
bemg common throughout Italy. On these immense 
iarms, no fiwtor, no capo or head of a company of herds- 
men, no cattle-driver, ever thinks of walkmg on foot. If 
he has only to go a quarter of a mile, he vaults into his 
cuB^MTSome antiquated saddle. They may be said to 
pass more than half of their time on horseback. The 
factor of a friend, who was showing me over a farm, 
stopped and fell a-panting before we had gone two hun- 
dred yards. ** For the infantry," said he, ** I am bad, 
bat I am good on horseback ;" and so he proved himself 
to be when we all mounted. The stable is generally of 
an immense size ; and besides those that are out, there 
are always a certain number of horses within, saddled and 
bitted, and ready to start. Thus mounted, the factor and 
upper men being armed with muskets, and the herdsmen 
and cattJe-drivers with long lances, they gallop over the 
plama, looking at a distance very much like a marauding 
band ii wild Arabs. Some of these iarm-horses are old 
and well trained, and singularly patient and docile, often 
remaining many hours in vedette without being fastened, 
aad exposed all the while to the great heat, and the 
terrible persecution and rage of the gad-flies, and of 
other flies bigger and sharper than we ever saw them 
elsewhere. But many of the steeds are poledri, whose 
temper and habits I have described. Some of the cattle- 
drivers break in and train these colts, when they are in- 
tended for saddle-horses ; when destined for draught, 
they are- sold in their wild state. 

The horses of the Camoagna are sent into Rome in 
their wild state, like the highland and Welch ponies 
that are driven to our fairs and markets. A French 
writer says there are coachmen in Rome well skilled in 
breaking in these wild horses. I confess, for my own 
part, I could never see any great skill in their rough 
tiaiaing. Before putting tl^ bit into the po1edro*s 
mouth, they fasten on him - a lieavy cnrabersome head- 
stall, with a semicircular piece of iron which passes '^ 
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his &C6 a little above the noslnls. This dotaay piece 
of iron has jagged teeth which bite into the flesh. A 
rope, strong enough to lift an anchor, or a long tfaidL 
thong made of bufalo's hide, plwited, is attached some- 
times to the back of the headrstall, just under the eoh^s 
jaw, and by tugging or jerking .at it, the poor crcalaFe 
is terribly punidied. At other times, as when (the oolt 
.h$i8 to make his gyri^ons, the cope is attached to a ring 
in front of the head^taU^ this xing being >often fastened 
to the jagged pieoe of iron.. These Boman breakera**- 
and their brethren of the kingdom of Naples are not m, 
whit bett^ — treat the colts they have in trmning as the 
old MMScovites are said to hav.e treated dieir bmdes -oa 
their first taking them home. The very first thing thi^ 
do is to give them a terrible beating. This, they eaf, 
takes the devil out of the poledri, and makes ilheai Jcnow 
and be afraid of their Wakers. When the y«ung 
creature's sp|ri<t is .very high, itbey often reduce it by 
starving him almcMst to death. After a due oouBse of 
4iscipline of this gentie kind, they jgx their long rope to 
the head-stall, and toke out the colt to some open level 
^pot of hard ground. The ^iner-inf«l^ef bolfU the 
jend of the ro|)e» being aided in that office by two or 
three assist^ts ; wd while he stands in theeeotpe .two or 
three or mq^e bare4eggod fellows make the colt nm 
round in a circle by bd&bouring him over (he flanks and 
loins with aA instrument which bears a mueh closer re* 
semblance Co a ^il than to a whip. The flexible part, 
attached to a long v^ooden handle which may be called 
a pole, is genei?»ny m^ule of the heavy buffido-hide, 
twis^ and kpotted } It is often two or three inebes in 
diameter, and always a cruel and detestable tod. They 
pot only beat the poor animal while he runs round the 
^ing, but they bellow ^d spream at him, making noise 
enough to terrify km into jvmdness. Thia effect is in^ 
(leed somatip^ prpd^ced ; and the poor colt, instead of 
describiog the presQribed circle, goes off at a tangent, 
l&ying[ prostrate thps^ that are holding the rope, or 
dragging them ^ter him. When the runaway is rtco- 
yered they give him another beating, and then stop bis 
provender for a day or so, It wfts not uncommon to sea 
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the poledro bleeding co[>iou8ly from the forehead and 
Aose, where the janed iron had bitten into him, and 
from the flanks and loins, where the flails had taken out 
mecses of the skin. We have seen these breaking-rings 
look noore like a place where horses were killed than one 
where horses were to be trained, the blood Iving thicik 
upon the ground, as in a knacker*s yard. When they 
have run the ring for a Rood many dc^s, a heavy bar- 
dello, or wooden saddle, iuwut twice the size and four 
tuMS the weight of tnat we see used in iEJngland, is put 
osi ihe'.coU's back, and reins, fastened to rings on the 
Ji^gged iron, Are .thrown over the projecting arms of the 
bacdello to make the cbit hqld his head up. Thus ac- 
coutred, he is again made to gyrate, and some attention 
IS paid to his paces. If he breaks into a gallop, he is 
brought back into a trot by getting a blow of the flail 
iacro^ his fore-legs. If in cantering he puts what ia 
bonaidered the wro^g leg foremost, he gets another 
swingeing blow over the leg in fault. After due course 
of discipDne of this kind, and when the poor ordure 
trembles at :the sight or at the voice of the breaker, a 
bit o( t)t),e Turkish or Mameluke fashion, but a great 
deal heavier and longer in the dfop, }b put into the 
jiioutb, being almost sitrong enough to break the jaw of 
ftu eleph/^t ; and with his head Uffhtly reine4 up, he 19 
nu^e to walk about and to sta^d ^or a jcertain number of 
hours in ti^e sikble. But it is in moot cases belbre this 
stase that recourse if had to a tremendous operatipn va 
broer to give that cuf ve of the iiecic which is so univer- 
jsally a[dmi|red ^n Spain an.d Italy, and in4^ed mosjt other 
Vpuntries. To give lengjth to the jcqurse, a number pf 
strpug ropes ^e spliced or tied together: one lend is 
Jastened to the'heaa-stall, behind i^e colt's jaw, ^nd the 
other is made fast to a flrm-set wooden column, or to ^ 
ipp rin^ secured to the groimd: the colt is brought 
neip to t^p cplump or ring, tpe rope b^ing so di^pQsed 
^ ip f|in o|it freely ; and then bfuig gp the flails \ pnd 
pui acream ^p Yoice$ o^ tlie meii ; pa^ $tway gqes tbie 
ierri%d colt,' n|nning at tl^p top of his speed until be 
ru'n^ out aU the rope, apd pqmes down on his side an 
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though he had been shot through the heart. They call 
this breaking a colt's neck, and the wonder is that they 
do not break it mortally. But this, they say, gives that 
semicircular form which the neck of every gentleman's 
horse ought to have ; and it was in vain to tell them 
that the same curve might be produced by other and 
gentle means. When the colt has carried the bit in his 
mouth for a few days, a heavy demi-pique saddle is put 
upon his back, and the breaker or one of his aids, ac- 
coutred much in the fashion of a South American of the 
Pampas, adventures in the saddle and puts him to his 
paces, taking especial care to make him lift up his legs 
very high, without being very careful whether he puts 
them down again on nearly the selfsame spot. It was a 
joke among the English in Spain that the horse of a true 
or fashionable caballero would caper five minutes over a 
cabbage-leaf without crossing it. The same joke might 
have been applied at Rome and Naples thirty vears 
ago ; but now, at Naples at least, your men of distin- 
guished fashion imitate the English in horsemanship as in 
dress and other particulars, and generally ride English- 
bred and English-trained horses, sneering much 'at the 
steeds of their fathers and grandfathers. If the poledri are 
intended for the carriage, after being ridden for a short 
time upon that tremendous bit they are put to some heavy 
carro or cart, and worked in it for some time, each young 
colt being mostly coupled with a grave old horse. They 
are then put to a lighter and proper carriage, and their 
breaking is considered as complete. If they only arch 
their necks, show a good deal of mane, are broad-chested 
and very round in the hind quarters, have a long and 
very thick tail, and lift their legs up to a very unneces- 
sary and fatiguing height, they are very much admired 
by the Romans. 

The inevitable consequence of this harsh training is 
that the horses are ever afterwards bad-tempered and 
vicious — mischievous wretches that will resort to every 
horse-trick to throw you off, and that will kick or bite at 
you when you are down. In the course of a very long 
and varied experience I hardlv ever knew a Roman or 
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Neapolitan borse that had gone . through this breaking, 
)nit was sulky or vicious. At times we found them ex- 
cessively dull and stupid, as if their spirit had been 
broken as well as their necks ; but even these sluggards 
would upon a favourable opportunity play some ibul 
trick or other. To all the arguments I could adduce 
from the different system of breaking used in England 
and other countries, and from the consequent difference 
of temper in oiu* horses, their constant and unvarying 
answer was, ^* You cut all your horses ; our horses are 
8k\l entire, and so are devils in spirit, and require from 
us that which they get." But the Arabs and Turks 
never cut their horses, and yet their horses are as gentle 
and good-tempered as the best of our English ones. It 
is as rare to meet with a vicious horse in Turkey, as 
with a thoroughly good-tempered one in the south of 
Italy. Except a certain Arab mare at Constantinople 
which had once belonged to the eccentric Lady Hester 
Stanhope, l^nd which may possibly have been affected by 
some of her ladyship's eccentricities, or may not have 
been so gently trained as it ought to have been, I do not 
remember ever to have ridden a Turkish horse, Barb, or 
Arab, that could be called decidedly wicked. These ^ 
creatures, though spirited and free to go, are generally 
as quiet and as good-natured as lambs. This gentleness 
of temper is owmg to gentle nurture and training. The 
Arab brings up his high-bred colt like one of his family « 
he is taken into the tent when the weather is wet or 
cold, he is the play-mate of the children, an amulet is 
hung round his little neck to preserve him from the in- 
fluence of the evil eye, he is cleaned and combed quite 
as often as the children of the family, and quite as 
gently ; and when in fault he is corrected with as much 
mildness as if he were his master's son. The Turks, 
and even the* Moors, though apt to be so passionate and 
cruel towards men, are universally calm and gentle to 
their horses ; beginning their training when very young, 
but not putting them to anything like work until they 
are four years old. Thus their norses hardly ever re- 
quire anything even like what is called breaking in Eng- 
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land. The affection existing between these Eastern :^ 
horses and their masters is the subject of many a tale as >i 
true as it is touching. t i 

That the same gentle treatment, if begiin equally '^a 
early, would have the same effect upon the fiery horses Jti-a 
of Romre, Naples, Calabria, the Capitanata; and Apulia, 
there can be no rational doubt.' Without having any 
pretension to jockey-skill or the science of the stable, 1 
in my time trained and rode two colts, one a Calabrian, 
the other an Apulian ; and ai' they hid never been 
through the hands of the breakers, or siibjected to any s ti 
of thSr barbarous treatment, they turned out as dodile ' ^| 
and as gentle as could be wished. The Calabnan^ who ' ^, 
came with a bad character from his dam (but all the ' ^ 
Cdabrians bore rather a bad reputation for ill-tehi'per of 
and vice, though prized for other qualities), became* in ^r 
a very short time the most trusty and pleasant steed and * i^, 
companion. Moreover, on the great farms and among- 
the country people, where men took up the colts in the ' ,*j£ 
rough, and bitted and saddled them without any of the .' ^tj 
tortuous preliminaries — neither flailing thehi, nor'ne'ck- ' ^ 
breaking them — the horses were vei'y gener^ly godd- * ^ 
tempered. Those of the fattori in the' Roman Canipfignd ^ 
and in the great pastoral farms on the plain of Apuliia 
and the contiguous districts wfere eminently so ; and yet 
at the same time full of spirit and capable of bearing im- ' 
mense fatigue. It was in ridiiig across the great Apulian" ' 
plain on our way to the beautifVil recesses, forests, and ' 
lake contained within the hollow shell of Monte Gargano ' i 
— ^the Garganus of the ancients, where the north winds '. 
roar among magnificent oaks, as in the days of Horace* ^ 
— with a dear friend who had served iii roland and in -i 
Russia, who had seen much of war, and ought to have s^ 
written about it, that I -was particulai^y struck with the p 

* Aquilonibus "ii 

Querceta Gargani laborant. ?; 

Lib. ii., Od. 9. 

Garganum mugire putes nemus. t 

Lib. ii., Ep. 1. itt 
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f^Hes of thoe* rustic horeesi and the good martial 
plities of their ridera. A large band of them came 
galloping over the plain, creasing our road or track (for 
I TQtd there was none) at right anffles ^ eome of their 
goads or spears wmv carried ^erect like a lance in rest ; 
I others were couched as if the drove of buffaloes tliey 
woe gobifp in qoest of were already in sight ; the rough 
horses kept up aiine charging pace^ and the men, who 
were hardlr ever out of thesaddle) sat upon them like 
fearieas and excellent riders. '^SeeT' said my friend, 
^^tboe are the Cossacks of the south, only better 
isosoled tban the Cossacks I saw in the campaign of 1812. 
Here is a light irregular cavalry, ready made and equii)- 
ped. These fellows are bom to and brought up in the 
prohmon of the lance. There are some thousands of 
them la Apdia aloae* If the Independence of tins ' 
cooatry is«ver'to be fought for, these are the men to 
%ht>for it,and to be employed in harassing an enemy 
oitsa aidvance or retreat. They have hardly anything 
ta leann ; the habits. of their daily life are the habits of 
the Folishi peasants, that form me only r^ly ^ood 
iancus IB any regular European army ; the lance is as 
I natural to their band as it is awkward to others ; and see 
how they ride and how well their long-tailed horses are 
in hand — ^you might gallop them round a table." This 
quality in the horses, which partly depended on the 
bits to which they bad been trained, was frequently 
matter of surprise to me. It is very needful that they 
should be well in hand, and able to turn quickly on their 
haunches, for the long homed cattle are frequently wild 
and dangerous, and the sulky and cunning-looking buf- 
ialo — that looks much more cunning and even more 
savage than he really is — will often resent a prick with 
the goad by wheeling suddenly round, and charging at 
the horse with his lowered horns. Nay, without any 
further provocation than that of being disturbed in the 
bogs or swampy places in which they delight to wallow, 
they will rush upon the herdsman and his steed. 

It is a fact known to all the survivors of the Russian 
campaign of Bonaparte, and mentioned in most of the 
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histories of that disastioas war, that the hones which 
the French had drawn from the south of Italy, from the 
sultry plains of Rome and Apulia, and from tli« burning 
climate of Calabria, bore the ezcessiTe oold of the 
Russian winter better than the horses of France and 
Germany. It was the same with the men : in propor- 
tion to their numbers a great many more Italians re- 
turned alive than Frenchmen, or Germans, or even 
Poles. Physicians and philoaophers explain this by a 
doctrine of absorbed and latent heat Englishmen and 
Scotsmen who had resided many years in Bengal have 
told us, that on their return home they sufiered much 
less from the severity of winter than theu* friends who 
had never left this island, and who had been exposed to 
all the rigour and changeableness of our climate ; but I 
believe, they have always added that their stock of im- 
ported heat soon expended itself, and that at the second 
return of an English winter they suffered more from it 
than their home-staying friends. But, after all, we take 
it, the vigour and spirit of these Italian horses had a 
good deal to do in helping them through the snow- 
covered plains of Russia, and across the ice-bound Bere- 
zina. 



THE END. 
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